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KALPAVRKSA 
THE WISH FULFILLING TREE 


by V. S. AGRAWALA 


~ Indian art conveys its meaning in a distinct symbol language. The 
lotus, the full vase, (piirnaghata) the Svastika, the wheel (cakra), the three 
jewels ( triratna ), and the Kalpavrksa, part as it were of an alphabet, are 
being used with perfect mastery as elements of decoration ; they have 
not only invested art, Buddhist and Brahmanic, with endless beauty 
but also show it as a vehicle of ideas. These symbols formed an integral 
part of Indian thought for ages serving like pegs for religious and 
and metaphysical ideas. Their meaning was ingrained in the consciousness 
of the people, and the art-connoisseur carried within him a subconscious 
reaction to these symbol forms which intensified his appreciation of an 
art which was rich both in external narration as well as inward 
meaning. 

The Lotus has been extolled as the prime symbol of creation, the 
seat and substratum of universal creative force which springs from the 
navel or centre of the primeval creator. Simplified to a concise Sitra 
of art, it is expressed as Brahma, .the genius of creation, seated on a full- 
blown lotus with a long stalk springing from the navel of Visnu. 
That the elaborate Pauranic cosmogony could be treated with such 
mastery of form gives a vantage ground to the artist. As the 
lotus floats above water, so the created cosmos emerged to the 
surface of the primeval deep or ‘chaos’, which originally was the 
confused mass out of which the order of the universe was 
evolved. The Greek word chaos is the same as Vedic ‘Kha’. ‘Kham’ 
represented the great chasm or vacuum out of which was born 
the ‘Kam’, or the Plenum. ‘Kha’ is the navel from which the . 
cosmic lotus takes its birth. Again ‘Kha’ represents the centre of 
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the Wheel of which the spokes and the peripheral frame mark the 
universe, 

The symbols of the lotus and the Cakra are primarily Vedic 
symbols. And so is the full vase or the Pirnaghata in which, as the 
seer of the Atharvaveda sings, the gods filled in one place immortality 
and life, prosperity and food, and many a good thing besides. Their 
opposites, the principles of non-life and non-riches, also lurk, with divine 
sufferance, in some unperceived corner of this Pirna Kumbha. But 
what is essential and auspicious for life is the brimming and overflowing 
aspect of the Piirna Kumbha symbolising the growth and creative fertility 
in every phase of man’s being on this earth. The Pirna Kumbha is 
verily the human -body or Man himself containing within him the 
fullest range of divine . blessings andthe choicest gifts to which the 
soul aspires. With such a perfect symbol to. express the idea of fulness 
and prosperity the Indian artist felt enraptured, and with his genius for 
the beautiful he portrayed that idea in the form of a full vase overladen 
with foliage and adorned with girdles of flowery garlands on the neck, 
shoulder and base. A comprehensive study of the Piirnaghata and its 
variations as found in Indian art would be interesting. The same 
is the case with other symbols which enriched art as elements of decoration 
and at the same time gave to it deeper philosophic meaning. Not only 
trees and creepers but also animals and birds of various forms, e.g., Simha, 
Vrsa, Hamsa and Suparna, lion, bull, swan and ‘bird’, constantly appear in 
Indian art contributing to its richness, gaiety and freshness as it would 
be from a living contact with nature. 

The symbol of the Kalpavrksa has been popular both as 
regards its representation in sculpture and painting and description in 
ancient poetry and literature. It is variously known as Kalpataru, 
Kalpadruma, Devataru, etc. and from the point of view of art the 
Kalpavalli and the Kalpalata are but extensions of the same motif treated 
with luxuriance. The central idea of the Kalpavrksa is that it is the 
Wishing Tree which fulfils all desires. It was produced as one of the 
fourteen gems at the time of the gigantic churning of the ocean by the 
Devas and the Asuras. The auspicious conch and the auspicious cow— 
Paficajanya and Kamadhenu—were also produced along with the Wishing 
Tree and they too went to the gods. They are kindred symbols with 
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the Kalpavrksa as bestowing fruition of human desires, and have been 
employed in Indian art and poetry with remarkable success. The 
phrase ‘Kamadugha’ is frequent in the Vedas and is applied variously 
to speech (Vak), Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, Aditi, the mother of 
the gods, and Prthivi, the Great Mother personified ( Mahimata ). 
The Wishing Tree also is called Kamadugha as it grants all desires and 
fulfils all wishes. So long as a man is under its shade, whatever he 
conceives he realizes. Wealth, women and all kinds of enjoyment issue 
forth from its fructifying boughs. 

The Mind is the Kalpavrksa or the Wishing Tree which gives us every 
thing for the mere thought of it. In a very real sense the Mind is the 
most powerful creator, the perennial source of all our enjoyments, and 
the inexhaustible fountain from which pleasure (rasa) constantly oozes 
out. Thought (sankalpa) is the nature and power of the Mind which 
makes life teem with innumerable blessings. The artists made full use 
of a rich conception like this, and employed the Kalpavrksa as one of 
the symbols which adorned art both in respect of beauty of form and 
depth of meaning. 

At Bharhut bounteous curves of. lotus creepers run in conti- 
nuous bands, each bough or bud of which carries beautiful 
ornaments, earrings, ‘kundalas’ for the ears of the Prakara-vapra design, 
necklaces set with pearls and: beads, armlets and anklets and spiral rings 
of various designs, delicate scarfs with flower-patterns woven in their 
texture, and ‘saris’ with ‘patli’ ends of ‘gomiitrika’ designs’. The 
Kalpalata decoration producing such ornaments is a conspicuous feature 
of early Indian art and it is very often repeated leaving a pleasant 
effect on the mind. 

The motif is developed and continued later in the art of the Gupta 
period and even afterwards. The deep-cut foliage decorations and creepers 
with intertwining tendrils are a familiar feature of Gupta art, and in some 
of them objects of enjoyment are carved as the products of the 








——_ 


1. For the meaning of the Prakira-vapra dosign earrings, see ABORI, XXXITI, p.p, 19-99, 

4, Pipini in the Gapasiitra ‘gomiitra fcchAdane’ on Siitra V. 4. 3. refers toa oloth called 
‘gomiltrikil’ which seems to be the ‘siri’ worn by mon and women in the reliefs at Bharhut and Sanchi ; 
it seems to have derived its name from the particular ‘gomfitra’ form of its front pendant portion, 
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Wishing Tree. Ina beautiful pillar from Garhwa a creeper with youthf: 
maidens springing from its branches has entwining leaves 
offshoots. The pillar is illustrated by Cunningham (ASR. Vol. X. 
Pl. VI and on p.7 ).? 

Recently, Sivaramamurti drew attention to the Kalpavrksa-Kalpavalli 
motif explaining it in the light of a few literary references from Kalidasa* 
The conception of an idyllic land or clime in which all kinds 
of human enjoyments are available to man asina garden of paradise, 
is of old standing in Indian literature. We read in the story of the 
Mahavanija Jataka (No. 493) that a group of merchants who had set 
out in search of a treasure came toa mighty banyan tree with cool and 
pleasant shade. From its eastward branch pure and clear water 
trickled for them; they washed and drank their fill. One of the 
branches on the south gave them all things to eat : 

‘Both rice and meat out in a stream it brings, ; 

Thick porridge ginger lentle soup and many other things.’ 

From the western branch— 

‘Outcame a bevy of fair girls all pranked in brave array, 

And O the robes of many hues, jewels, and rings in plenty ! 

Each merchant had a pretty maid, each of the five and twenty.’ 

From the northern branch likewise— 

‘,..outcame a stream of gold, 

Silver in handfuls, precious rings and jewels manifold. 

And robes of fine Benares cloth and blankets thick and thin, 

The merchants then to roll them up in bundles did begin.’ 

This Tree which produced water streams, food, pretty maids and 
good things is the ideal Kalpavrksa so often extolled in literature. The 
following Pali eer sums up the virtues of this auspicious tree— 

atte afar arer aac afar | 
anftar ofan are Gere @ sa 11 (Fausboell. Jat. IV. 352) 


1, Its present whereabouts are unknown, but I am indebted to Mr. A. G. Shirref, 1C.8., for an old 
outline drawing of It which fs reproduced here with his kind permission. 


8. Journal of Oriente! Research, Vol. XIV, Pt, III, pp, 180-182, 
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The idea that the tree deity gave the merchants water to drink, 
food to eat, beds to lie on, maidens to attend them and all treasures, 
has an irresistible appeal of which both the poets and the artists took full 
advantage to embellish their works. In the epic literature and in the 
Puranas the conception of the Wishing Tree producing all desires 
is extended to the idyllic land of Uttarakuru where Elysian 
conditions prevail, leading to an exceedingly delightful life of the 
inmates. 

In the Ramayana, Sugriva directs the monkey chiefs to go in quest 
of Sita in the northern direction. There, at the end of the earth 
they would find the land of the Uttarakurus. “Flowers of gold as 
resplendent as fire are seen there in eternal bloom imbued 
with divine fragrance. The beautiful trees produce garments 
of various kinds and costly gems which are pleasant for men and 
women to use in all seasons; beds with beautiful coverlets and 
pleasing garlands; costly drinks and food of many descriptions ; 
and to crown this all, maidens endowed with beauty, virtue and 
youth.” 

In the Mahabharata, the Elysian land of Uttarakuru with all kinds 
of plenty in fruits and flowers and with trees producing all objects of 
desire ( sarvakamaphala vrksah) is conceived in the northern direction 
adjacent to Meru. There, as fruits from trees, are produced : garments, 
ornaments and youthful pairs of men and women ( mithunani ) who 
draw sustenance from the nectar-like milk of the milky trees and are 
perfectly matched to each other in beauty, dress and appearance. The 
human beings in that region are happy and contented like gods being free 


Cu) ereegee aify gererrerme: | Frergegerrern war: gaara: Wee 
fearerceeat: aaiy are wate se) ararererte qretfe were Herre: ee 
aonitgs feanfe anerts aia ss) ettet areas gearet we epee 
at qatents qa wateer: | aereafetwarte qed HATH: eq 
wenfa weet frarerceatet | aareraifiy rennin Gererara’ & AT: 1¥e 
ararfa ss sereife ararfe fafinnfy a) ferre qerercen quuterafean: wes 


( Kigkindhé kinda, ch, 43, vorice 43-46, ) 
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from all sorrows and ailments, and they do not suffer the 
pangs of separation.' 

It appears that this description of Uttarakuru was - 
an inherent part of the Bhuvanakoéa as we find it repeated 
ina similar context in the Vayupurana( Chap. 45 verses 
11-50). The description in the Purana, besides recording 
what the Epic contains is much more elaborate, and we 
find there reference to streams of ‘madhu’ and ‘maireya’, 
of butter and curds, to mountains of delicious food, to 
groves furnished with beds, seats, cosmetics, garlands, etc. and 
toa great many other items of pleasure. In that region 
-there is sweet music of every description rising from lute, 
flute and tabors, and hundreds and thousands of Kalpavrksas 
produce fine and beautiful garments agreable to wear. 

A representation of the Uttarakuru land is probably 
\\ what we find at Sanchi carved on the western face of 
'| the western pillar of the south gateway of the Great 
Stipa ( Marshall, ‘Monuments of Sanchi’, Vol. I, p. 144; 
Vol. IJ, Pl XIX%a). In several undulating bands of a lotus 
creeper (one of whichis reproduced on p..5, Figure 1) 
are youthful couples engaged in music and pleasure 
surrounded by birds and animals and seated under the 
shades of boughs overladen with costly ornaments of 

This representation is so close to the literary 
tradition given in the Epics that it appears to suggest 
a conscious treatment by the artist of a theme which 
literary tradition had made popular. The sculptors at 





(u) Se: weal cre ger: feaiaiean: ez 
sa ged eyver. freyawdient gate = gaits coats wary Fe 
gharaqered Sfeyer santas) wot wicet wre gererd warfies us 
q erie cer St vee Tato) Tepes Maes Ge aTHCTIT & Ay 
fargaria w oraet FaATTSCAGAT; | aut q wiicat Sie ferereeratronre ts 
far sree Te ae a TE qaeageltd sate wea] ue 
{ Bhigmaparvas, 7; 2-11) 
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Sanchi and Bharhut (p. 5, Figs, 2-5) have carved time and again the lotus 
creepers as producing ornaments ( muktavaidiiryacitrani bhiisanani ). 
Kalidasa in the Kumarasambhava, VIIL 68, refers to necklaces ( harayasti ) 
hanging from the top of Kalpavrksa trees. In the Meghadiita he mentions 
the Kalpavrksa as the one complete source of all objects of adorn- 
ment and toilet used by the women in Alaka for example ; beautiful 
fabrics, wine causing love glances in the eyes, flowers and tender leaves, 
a variety of ornaments, and lac dye for painting the feet are the Kalpa- 
vrksa products used for female beauty make-up (abala-mandana.)! 

Again the poet refers to the Kalpavrksa ‘madhu' named ‘ananga- 
dipaka’ (also called ‘ratiphala’ in Meghadita 11,3) which was 
served in cups of scarlet coloured gems (‘lohitarka-mani-bhajana,’ Kumar. 
8 75). The conception of fine garments produced from the Kalpataru is 
found not only in Kalidasa ( ‘kalpataru-lambi améuka, Kumar. 8.71 ), but 
19 in Banabhatta who refers several times . to the ‘Kalpadruma dukiila’ or 

the ‘Kalpalata dukiila’ which was diaphanous and _ transparent like 
the slough of a snake and so light as to be tossed about even by the air 
of human breath ( wa fearaad faategfatt seveargqe, Kadambari text, 
ed. Vaidya, p. 201, 206). 





(CU) wrefer mrcentftwatnes, gant? oe frawhieerat frre | 
wear Teeneada S GTS, a SWEET ee Gee: 5 saute 


g% From the above literary tradition we find thatthe Kalpavpkga was considered os the source 


Ornaments : “hiirayag{i', ‘ibharapa', bhigapa-vikalpa. 

Garments : ‘kelpatarulambi athéuka’ (Kumér. 6,71); ‘citra visa’ (Mogh. II.11); ‘mahgalya 
ksauma’ (Sak, IV), ‘Kiisika’ cloth and blankets of Uddiyina or Gandbiire country, known as Pindukatala 
in the Jitekas and. in Pigini. 

Cosmetics for the body and fost : ‘lakgdriga', ‘viechitti', eto, ; 

Wine and drinks : ‘madhu’ (Mogh.II,11); ‘anaigadIpaka' ;( Kumir. VIII. 75) and ‘ratipbala’ 
( Mogh. II. 8); "mahdrhiipi paniipi' ( Kigkindhd, 43.48); ‘maireya’ ( Vayu, ob, 465 ). 

Beds : ‘citristarapavanti éayandni'( Kigkindhii, 4g. 47 ), 

Garlands : ‘manahkinta milya', ( Hig. 49. 47 ). 

Food : ‘vividha bhakgya ( Eig, 49-49 ) ; “babu silimarhsodana’ ( Jat. Ty. 952 ). 

Maidens and Couples : ‘gupasampannd riipaynuvanalakiti striyah’ (His, 49, 48); 
‘niziyo samlafkata’ ( Jit. TV. 352); ‘mithuniini’ and ‘apsarasopaméh striyah’, ( Bhigma. 7. 8. ) 

Water in regaling streams ( Mahiivanija Jit, IV, 351 ). 


ON THE CANONS OF IMAGE-MAKING 
PINGALAMATA, CH, IV 


by P. C. BAGCHI 


I 


A few years ago I published and discussed a chapter of the Tantrik 
text entitled the Brahmayamala-tantra which deals with the canons 
of Brahmanical iconometry (‘Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, 1935). I had taken a copy of the text from a palm-leaf 
manuscript in the Durbar Library of Nepal dated 1052 A. D.:I had 
also copied another text of the same school, the Pingaldmata, 
of which a chapter also deals with the canons of image-making. 

The present text is called Pingalamata. The manuscript which is 
preserved in the Durbar Library of Nepal is on palm-leaf. It was copied 
in the Nepal Samvat 294, ie, 1174 A. D. during the reign of King 
Rudradeva (Samvat 294 caitra-Sukla-purnamasyam samadine uttaraphalguna 
naksatre éri-parameSvara-paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-srimad-Rudra- 
devasya vijaya-rajye Srimad-mahavijayakarathyayam §ri-candana-mandapi- 
rathya-nivasina  $ri-Sivacarya-vijayadhara-varmena_ likhapitam lekhaka 
Pagupatina likhitam ). For a further description of the manuscript see 
Hi. P. Shastri, “Catalogue of the Palm-leaf manuscripts, Nepal IT’, p. 69 
and Bagchi, ‘Studies in the Tantras’, p. 7, pp. 105-109. The colophon 
of the manuscript throws light on the reign of king Rudradeva about 
whom we know very little. Rudradeva was on the throne fora very 
short time. He abdicated in favour of his son, became a Buddhist 
monk and lived+ a retired life in a Buddhist monastery. He ruled 
sometime between Nepal Samvat 286 (=1166 A. D.) and Samvat 
296 (.=1176 A.D.). Our manuscript gives for the first time a positive 
date for his reign. | 

The Pingalamata is a supplement of the Brahmayamala. I have 
tried to show elsewhere that the Pingalamata and the Jayadrathayamala 
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presuppose the existence of the Brahmayamala. The Jayadrathayamala 
is mentioned in a Kambuja Inscription of 802 A.D. It must have been 
composed in the 6th-7th centuries A. D. The Brahmayamala belongs to 
an earlier period. The Pingalamata belongs to the same period as the 
Jayadrathayamala (‘ Studies in the Tantras’, pp. 7). In the same 
connection I also tried to determine the age in which the eighteen Agamas 
of the Saiva school had come into existence. That age was not later than 
the sixth century A. D. 

I am unable to say as yet what was the exact relation between the 
South Indian Saivagamas and these earlier Agamas some of which are 
still preserved in very old manuscripts. Gopinath Rao utilised for his 
study of Indian Iconography and Iconometry only five Agamas, viz, 
Suprabheda, Kamika, Kirana, AmSubheda and Vaikhanasa, Of these 
only, the Kiranagama, belongs to the list of the eighteen old Agamas but 
even then it is difficult to say without a comparative study if the South 
Indian Kiranagama is the same text or a later version of it. The tradition 
however must have been the same. 

The Tantras therefore deserve a closer attention than hitherto paid 
to them for our study. As they were directly concerned with the worship 
of deities the canons of measurement of the images of Brahmanical gods 
_ and goddesses must have originated with them. Non-sectarian texts had 
much less interest in them and whenever they give such canons they 
borrow them from the sectarian literature. Dr. J. N. Banerjea in ‘The 
Development of Hindu Iconography’, pp. 336 ff., would however attach 
greater importance to the Brhatsamhita than to the Agama literature 
in matters concerning the canons of image-making. The Brhatsamhita 
was compiled towards the middle of the sixth century and Utpala’s 
commentary on it in the 10th. It is not known how far Varahamihira 
was responsible for the composition of the whole of the Brhatsamhita 
including the section on the canons of Iconometry. It does not mention 
the ‘talamana’ or the measurement by ‘tala’ whereas.all other works 
including the Tantras give details on the ‘talamana.’ This is an argument 
which Dr. Banerjea puts forward in favour of the priority of the 
Brhatsamhita. But Utpala also, who did not write before the second 
half of the 10th century, does not mention the ‘talamana’. The Saivagamas 
are certainly older than the 10th century. There is a manuscript of the 


Kiranagama dated 924 A. D. and another of the Parameévara-tantra dated 
859 A. D. (‘Studies in the Tantras’, p.5,n.1). There isa manuscript, 
of the Kubjikatantra in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal written in the late Gupta script ( 6th-7th cent. ) and the Kubjika, 
according to the orthodox Tantrik tradition is much later than the 
Agamas. The tradition of the Tantras therefore seems to be much older 
than hitherto admitted. The materials for the iconometrical portion of 
the Brhatsamhita must have been drawn from the sectarian literature 
like the Tantras. 

Chapter IV of the Pingalimata deals with iconometry as well as 
with the iconography of a number of gods and goddesses. The chapter 
is entitled Pratimadhikara. The iconometrical portion, as will be found 
‘from the summary of the text given below, is more comprehensive 
than the corresponding chapter in the Brahmayamala. It gives two kinds 
of measurements: one is called the ‘dvdramana’ or the measurement 
according to the height of the temple doors and the other is 
called *karamana’,or the measurement according to the length of the 
arms 
The doors of a temple are of three types: the door of minimum 
height, that of medium height and that of maximum height. 
The images accordingly are also of three types: Kanyasa, Madhyama 
and Jyestha. This is the ‘dvaramana’ measurement and it was followed 
in the case of the bigger images. Of the three types only the first is 
described by the Brhatsamhita and the Hayasirsa Paficaratra. According 
to our text the height of the Kanyasa variety of image is to be determined 
thus : “Divide the height of the smallest door of the temple into 8 parts. 
Leave out one part and divide the’ rest into three. ( Of these three parts 
again ) leave one for the pedestal. The image occupies the remaining 
two”. The pedestal is therefore ( 1-1/8 )}+3=7/24th part of the height 
of the smallest door and its double, the height of the image, 7/12th 
part of its height. The MWHayasirsa Paficaratra which is quoted by 
Dr. Banerjea expresses this in the following words “the height of the 
door ( shrine door ) should be divided into 8 equal parts, two of these 
parts should constitute the height of the image and one part of it 
divided into three parts, the height of pedestal, which is neither two 
high nor too low”. 
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dvarocchrayasya yanmanamastadha tattu karayet/ 
bhagadvayena pratimam tribhagi krtva tat punah/ 
pindika bhagatah karya natinica na cocchrita// 

The passage seems to be defective so far as its meaning is concerned. 
A second line has been dropped and that contained instruction about 
leaving 1/8th of the height of the door. Otherwise two parts of eight 
divisions would be meaningless. The instruction concerns only large 
images. But even if we take the door of the shrine as 16 ft. high the 
image would be only 4ft. The instruction on the measurement of the 
pedestal also is meaningless. 

The instruction containedin the Brhatsamhita in this regard is 
clearer : 

devagara-dvarasyastamsonasya yastrtiyo'msah/ 
tat pindikapramanam pratima taddvigunaparimana// 

Dr. Banerjea translates it thus: “The height of the pedestal of the 
image should be three parts of the height of the shrine-door less the 8th 
part when the latter is divided into eight parts and the same of the 
image should be twice the height of the pedestal”. The translation 
requires a little modification : “the height of the pedestal of the image should 
be 1/3 of the height of the shrine-door less the 8th part. [ie. (1-1/8)+3 
=7/24th part of the door) when the latter is divided into eight parts and 
the same of the image should be twice the height of the pedestal (i e. 
=7/12th part of the door }". This perfectly agrees with the instruction 
contained in the Pingalamata. 

This clearly shows that a very important line has been dropped 
from the passage of the Hayasirsa Paficaratra. This line may probably be 
found in the Matsyapurana as quoted by Dr. Banerjea ( ibid. p. 354, n. 2): 
‘bhagamekam tatastyaktva parisistantu yad bhavet’. The passage of the 
Hayasirsa Paficaratra would then stand thus: “the height of the door is _ 
to be divided into 8 parts. (Leave out one part and divide the rest into 
three portions). Two of these should constitute the hejght of the image, 
the other, that of the pedestal”. 

We have been so far speaking only of one type of image which 
is measured according to the height of the lowest door, the Kanyasa. 
The other two varieties, the Madhyama and the Jyestha, are not referred 
to in the sources described above. They are measured, as will be seen 
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from the text, according to the heights of the middle-sized and the highest 
doors of the temple. ; 

The classification of the images according to ‘dvaramina’ into 
Jyestha, Madhyama and Kanyasa is not knowm from any other source. 
It may have some relation with the threefold classification of images 
into Pravara, Sama and Nyiina as given in the Brhatsamhita but its basis 
of measurement is different. The threefold classification of the Brahmaya- 
mala into Divyadhika, Divya and Divyadivya is similar to the classification 
given in the Brhatsamhita. The classification of the Brahmayamala is 
based on ‘talamana’. The three classes of images mentioned in it are 
respectively of 11, 10 and 9 talas, i.e. 132, 120, and 108 angulas in height. 
The later talamana classification into Uttamadagatala (124 aig. ), 
Madhyama—{ 120. ang. ) and Adhama—(116 ang.) is based on the same 
principle. 

It is clear that the threefold classification of the Pingalamata into 
Jyestha, Madhyama and Kanyasi is not based on the ‘talamana’. Although 
the Brhatsamhita does not mention the ‘talamana’ itsSama class seems to 
be the same as the Diyya of the Brahmayadmala (120 ang.) and the 
Madhyama-dagatala of the later texts(120 ang.). This is the normal 
measure in all the three cases. The other two are determined in relation 
to it, Nytina, Adhama or Divyadivya being inferior to it in measure and 
the Pravara Uttama or Divyadhika being superior to it in measure. But 
so far as the classification of the Piigalamata is concerned there is no such 
common basis of measurement. Each of the three types, Jyestha and 
Kanyasa being independent of the other and the basis being one or other 
of the three types of doors. 

Whether the Brhatsamhita mentions it or not its classification 
presupposes the ‘karamana’, The ‘karamana’, the measurement according to 
the length of the arms, is also mentioned in the Pingalamata. It says that 
the ‘karamana’ may be taken both as an absolute and a relative unit of 
measurement. In, the former case ‘trasarenu’ is the theoretical unit. It is 
defined in our text as those particles of dust which may be seen when the 
rays of the sun fall in a shady corner (malantaregate siirye ye 
drstastrasarenavah). The Brhatsamhita uses the word ‘paramanu’ instead 
of ‘trasarenu’ but it defines the word almost in identical language : 

7 Jalantaragate bhanau yat siiksmam dréyate rajah/ prathamam tat pramanam 
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paramanu pracaksate’// “the subtle particles of dust that are seen when the 
sun's rays entera cobweb are called paramanu-—the very first unit of 
measurement”. But this is not Varahamihira’s own definition. He has 
taken Manu’s definition verbatim (‘Manusambhita’ VIII. 132) : ‘jalantaragate 
bhanau yat stiksmam dréyate rajah / prathamam tat pramanam trasarenum 
pracaksate //. Warahamihira has substituted the avord ‘paramanu’ for 
‘trasarenu' of Manu but the Pingalamata is faithful to the old tradition. 

In the ‘karamana’ measurement of the Pingalamata ‘kara’ is the 
highest unit. It is 24‘angulas’. The word ‘tala’ is given as its synonym. 
The next lower unit is the ‘vitasti’ which is 12 ang. The synonyms of 
the word vitasti are ‘mukha’, ‘prade$a’ and ‘ardha-kara’. Although the 
word ‘tala’ is known no special importance is attached to it. Another 
word for kara is ‘hasta’. It is also called ‘sankhya’ in our text. 

The ‘karamana’ is also known asa relative unit of measurement in 
the Pingalamata. According to it 1 ‘hasta’ ( kara ) is made of .24 of one’s 
own thumbs : “svaih svaih jyesthafgulam ( aih ?) devi caturvimge tu has- 
takam”. Dr. Banerjea has drawn attention to various texts which refer to 
this relative standard of measurement ( ‘Pratimalaksaham, pp. 26 ff. ). 
The Pratimalaksanam defines it as ‘svenahgulipramana’. G. Rao defines it 
as ‘dehalabdha-a@ngula’ or ‘dehangula’ on the basis of texts studied by him, 
the Sukranitisara as ‘sva-sva-mustescaturthaméa’, and the Brhatsamhita as 
‘svairangulapramanam’. Utpala explains the last as the 108th part of the 
block of wood or slab of stone from which the image without the pedesta] 
has to be carved. This relates to ‘navatala’ images of 108 ang. G. Rao 
says that the ‘angula’ can be derived by dividing the image into 124, 120 
and 116 parts according as it is either Uttama-dagatala, Madhyama or 
Adhama. But how to measure the block of wood and the proposed 
pedestal ? This can be done only in relation to the height of the temple 
door without having recourse to other units of measurement. But the 
‘dvaramana’ measurement was applicable only in the case of larger images. 

The ‘angula’ as a relative unit of measurement. may then be the 
‘angula’ of the donor or of the artist. But that also leads to absolute units 
of measurement, divergences in the ‘angulas’ of different men being 
negligible. These divergences could not be so great as to give rise to three 
classes of images referred to. From actual measurements of images Dr. 
Banerjea has concluded that the “dehangula is in some cases the same as 
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the breadth measurement of the! middle digit of the medius of the images.” 
I believe that the Pingalamata throws light on this point. It says that the 
‘kara’ is 24 times one’s own thumb ( jyesthangula ). This must be* taken 
as the width of the upper digit of the thumb. This method of angula 
measurement is still current. ‘Angula’ therefore is the breadth measure- 
ment of the upper digit of one’s own thumb. 

But that also is a relative measurement only in theory. In practice 
it must have been a standardised unit of measurement. It therefore 
seems that of the two kinds of ‘aigula’ measurement the ‘dehalabdha angula’ 
was used in working out the details of the images of which the height 
was primarily determined by the height of the temple door and the 
_ other the ‘svenafguli’ which was the width of the upper digit of the 
thumb of the artist or of the donor was in use for the measurement of 
smaller images. The latter was the same as the absolute ‘angula’ for all 
practical purposes. 

This is made more leas from what the Pingalamata says about the 
measure of the three kinds of images, the Jyestha, Madhyama and 
Kanyasa in terms of ‘karamana’. They are respectively as high as 
1080 ang., 720 ang., and 360 ang.. Such big images could not be conveniently 
measured by the standardised ‘afigula’ unit but by the ‘dehalabdha angula’ 
of the image only. This could be obtained according to the present text 
by dividing the height of the image into 9xX12=108 portions. This 
excludes not only the pedestal but-also the ‘mukuta’, ‘kirita’ and the ‘pada’ 
( see infra under ‘dirghamana’ ). 

The Pingalamata in some cases makes use of words that are indicative 
of numbers such as: netra for/2,vasu for 8, vama for 10, masa for 12, 
guna for 3, tri-guna for 3X3=9, rtu for 6, ravi ( =Aditya ) for 12 and 
pankti for 10(?). Dr. Banerjea has collected such words from the later 
sources’ (‘Development of Hindu Iconography’ p. 352, n. 2 ) but none 
of the words used in our text is found in his list excepting probably 
pankti to mean JO. It should be noted here that the word ‘netra’ is used 
here not in the later serise of 3 but designates 2. 

II 

The Pingalamata begins by giving a description of the trees that 
are to be selected in the forest for the purpose of image-making. The 

ees recommended are ‘candana, Sala, nimba, arjuna, panasa, $ri- 
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rakta-candana, simsapa, tindusa, kama(?), khadira, piyasala, sarala,’ and 
‘devadaru’. It is said that the wood selected must be substantial. It 
must not have knots, cavities or any other defects. Trees which are on 
the road-side, on the funeral ground or on the barren lands ( uksita ) 
should not be selected. When the tree has been properly examined 
and selected, the ground in its front has to be properly cleansed, and a 
sacrifice to be performed on the spot. The devotee then awaits a dream. 
As soon as he gets it, he goes to the wood, fells the tree and cuts it 
into pieces according to the measure of the temple door and then brings 
it to his atelier ( karma§ala ). 

1. Dvaramana—or measurement according to the height of the temple 
door: Divide the height of the smallest door of the temple into 8 ( vasu ) 
parts. Leave out one part and divide the rest into three. ( Of these 
three parts again) leave one for the pedestal. The image occupies the 
remaining two. This i is the ‘kanyasa’ kind of image. 3 

The ‘madhyama’ variety is as follows: Divide the height of thie 
middle-sized door into ten ( vama?) parts. Leave out one part and 
divide the rest into three parts. ( Of these three again) leave one for 
the pedestal. The image occupies the remaining two. 

Divide the height of the biggest door of the temple into twelve 
(masa) parts. Leave out one part and divide the rest into three parts. 
(Of these three parts again ) leave one! for the pedestal. ise 
occupies the remaining two. This is the ‘jyestha’ variety. 

2. Karamana—or measurement according to the length of the: arms : 
When the rays of the sun fall in a dark CRO IE ie 
‘trasarenu’ or the trembling particles of dust. 


8 trasarenu make 1 anu j 

8 anu make 1 kesagra r 
8 kesagra make Liliksi 

8 liksa make 1 yiika 

8 yiika make 1 yava [ 

8 yava make 1 angula 

2 angula make 1 kala 

6 kala make 1 vitasti 

2 vitasti make 1 kara. 


Measurement by such units is called *karamana.’ This is the general \ \ 
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definition of ‘karamana’. According to another opinion 1 ‘hasta’ ( kara ) 
is made of 24 of one’s own thumbs. The measure of 1 ‘hasta’ or more ( ? ) 
is called Sankhya. Thus the ‘kanyasa’ variety is of 3x5=15 ‘kara-sankhya’ 
(15 X24=360 ang.) ; the ‘madhyama’ variety is of 3x10=30 ‘kara-sankhya’ 
(30x24=720 ang. ), and the ‘jyestha’ variety is of 9x5=45 ‘pinda’, i. e, 
‘kara-sankhya’ (45x24=1080 ang.). The images of 1to 12 ang. should 
be worshipped in the house and the larger images worshipped in the 
temples. 

3. Dirghamana or measurement of the height 

The height of the image is divided into nine portions, each portion 
is called a ‘tala’, 1 ‘tala’ is 6X2=12 ang. Its synonyms are ‘mukha, vitasti, 
pradega’ and ‘ardhakara’.. The mukuta (crown ) is two (netra ) 
‘tala’ (24 ang. ). The ‘kirita’ (crest) is excluded from the 9 ‘tala’ 
measure. 

The face is 1/2 hasta ( 12 ang. ), the neck is 2 (netra) or 2X2=4 ang. ; 
the distance from the region of the heart (hrt) tothe navel is 1 tala 
(12 ahg ); that from the navel to the ‘muska’ ( penis ) 1 tala (12 ang.); 
the thigh is 2 tala 1 kala ( 26 aig.) and the shin ( from the knee to the 
ankle ) 2 mukha ( tala.) or 24ang. The knee cap (janupali?) is 2 netra 
(4 ang. ), whereas the. ankle is also 2 kala (4 ang.). The foot is 1 
golaka (2 ang.), 1 yava. Such is the measurement of the height. 
It is 9 tala excluding the height of the foot. 

4. Mukha or the measurement of the face 

The face is divided into three parts The first consists 
of the forehead (lalata) and nose (ghranacakra). The fore- 
head is 2 golaka ( 4. ang. ) in height.and 4 ang. in width. The ears situated 
at the ends of the ‘apanga’ ( outer corner of the eye) are each 2 golaka 
(4,ang.) in width. Their measurement is taken sideways. In length they 
are half of that, i.e. 2.ang. (?) . The ear lobes (udraka) are 8 yava, ‘kakuni’ 
(kakubhi, upper portion of the ear?) is half of that, ie, 4 yava. 
The sides are, adorned with ornaments according to choice. 
The eyelashes p( bhrii) are each sideways 3 ang. in length. The 
space between ;the two eyelashes is at the root 1 yava. The 
ends. of the eyélashes are like bows and are each 14 + 4 = 2yav. in 
thickness. t | 


“at The height of the ‘nasagra’ {top of the nose) is 2 ang. Its sides are 
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each 1 yava...The two hollows of the eyes ( puta) are each two'angulas 
( taraka ) in width...the eyes (aksi ) are each sideways 1/2 + 1/4 = 3/4 
taraka, i.e. 1$ afg. in width...The cheek (kapola) on all sides is 4 ang. 
The cheek ( ganda ) should be raised to 1 taraka, i.e, 2 ang. and 1 yav. 
The jaw (hanu)is 6 ang. in length and 1 golaka (2 ang. ) in width: 
The hollow ( garta? ) is 1 ang. and the ‘goji’ is 1/2 ang. It is ‘also called 
‘adha’ (? i.e. lower point of the chin). The ‘adhara’ (lower lip) is 1 ‘angula 
(netrardha ). Its outline ( rekha ) is $ yav.in width. The ‘uttara’ (upper 
lip ) is } ang. and its outline (rekha) is } yav.'in width. The space 
between the two lips.is2 yav. The ‘srtkarna’ (the lateral ends of 
the mouth) are each 1 yay. The width of the mouth is sideways 
4 ang. The upper ‘goji’ below the nose is 2 yav.,it is 1/2 yav. ‘in 
width. 

5. Sections of the face | 

The face ( vaktra) is divided into several ‘sections. The first ‘ 
is the hair-line ( keSa-stitra ), the second is the line of the septum of the 
nose ( vamSa-siitra ), the third is the nose-line ( nasa-stitra ) and the fourth 
is the chin-line ( cibu-stitra ). The ears and the ‘apafga’ therefore are 
included in the upper section. The fifth is the Brahmasiitra which 
is the line of the joint of the eye-brows, the chin and the top of the 
nose. The hairy part of the head measures, from eat to ear, 8 
kala, ie, 16 ang. The hair line ( keSa-sutra) is 9X2=— 18 afig. ( nava 
netra). y 

6. The vertical sections of the bod 

The middle line ( madhya-stitra ) connects chin, heart, navel and the 
end of the ‘muska’. There are two other lifies, from the ‘kakunis’ to the 
nipples of the breasts. The two horizontal lines ‘of the armpits are éach’5 
sankhya (tala), ic., 60 ang. The nipples of the breasts and the middle of the 
heart; the navel and the hips ( kati) are in one sidewisé line, The 
‘ktrparas’ ( middle of the arms ) are removed from this by 1 kala (2 ang. ). 
The knee, the ankle ( gulpha ), and the end of the foot ( padagra ) are in 
one line. | 
7. The parts of the body ( pratyavayava ) 

The distance from the neck to the top of the shoulder is} hasta ot 
12 ahg. The space between the top of the shoulder and the armpit “is $ 
golaka, ie, 16 angula. The upper arm (bahu) is 6X2=12 aig. ( sannetra ass 
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from its root... The inner side of the upper arin is 11 ang. (rudra). The 
lower arm ( upabahu ) is 9X2=18 ang. in length. The joint of the two 
arms ( sandhi ) is 4 golaka, iie., 1 ang. excluding the sidewise measure. The 
sidewise measure of the lower arm at its back is 2 ang. ; at the root it is 2 
ang. 7 yav. ( netra...muni yava ). ‘Aprabahu' is sidewise 4 ang. ; the ‘kalapi' 
is 1 ang. and the ‘sandhi' ( joint )i is everywhere 3 times the former. So 
far about the lower arm. 

Now about the fingers. From the wrist ( manibandha ) to the end 
of the fingers it is 1 tala, ie. 12 ahg.. The kara (? palm ) is 7 ang. sideways 
in the middle; at the root it is 5 ang. 5 yav.( bhiita yava ). Its width, 
higher up, is 6 ang. The. middle finger is 5 ahg.; the ‘anama’ ( ring finger ) 
and ‘tarjani’ (forefinger) are each 5} ahg.; the little finger and the thumb 
are of equal heights, 3} atig. each; the space between the forefinger and 
the thumb is 1 golaka (2  ang.).. The length of the fingers is 
to be determined with reference to the ‘deSini’ (jie. ‘tarjani’ or the 
forefinger ). 

The root or ‘granthi of the middle fingeris 2 yav.; its two middle 
digits (parva) are each 1 kala less 3 yava., i: e. 13 yava. The other two digits 
(parva) are each 1 kala less’4 yava, i. e. 12 yava. Each of the upper ‘granthi’ 
( knots ) is‘one portion less than the previous one. Of the ‘tarjani’ and the 
‘anamika’) the knots at the roots are ‘equal. The first digits are each 12 

| yav.; the second knots are 1} »yav. each; The middle digits are each 
114 yav.,the upper knots are each one portion less than the previous ones. 
The upper digits are each 10-yav. — - 

The first and the middle knots (granthi) of the little finger (kanistha) 
are’ each 1 yav.; the: upper knot is 4 yav.; The middle digit is 
8 yav.; tlie: lower ee upper one are half of that, i.e. 4 yav, 
each, . 

The ‘Eaet at the root nef the thumb ( angustha ) is 4 yav.; the first 
digit of the thumb is 11 yav.; the second knot is 4 yav. and the upper 
digit is 12 yava. 3 

‘The be ry of ithe first’ digit of the middle finger is 
at its root 9: yava (triguna ). | The middle digit is 1 yava 
less than that. Dhat of 8 upper digips i825 yavan less than the 
middle one, — | 

Z The periphery of the earjant" ‘anid the ‘anama’ is at the root 3X3=9 
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yav. each; in the middle 1 yitka less than that. The periphery of its 
upper digit is 1 yava less, i. e., 8 yava. 

The periphery of the little finger at the root is 3X3—@9 yava; 
that of its middle digit is 2 liksd less and that of its upper digit 4 liksa , 
less. 

The periphery of the thumb at the root is 3 kala(ie. 6 ang. or 
48 yava ); that of its middle digit is 2 kala 2 yava (34 yava). Itis 1 yawa 
or 2 yavas less gradually as you go higher up. 

The nails are to be made at the ends of the upper digits. They are 
a little depressed at their roots and raised in the middle. They have the | 
colour of the morning sun and are sharp like steel. They are to be made 
nice looking. | 

In the second place make the arms below the neck. The two breasts 
are 6( rtu ) golaka, i.e. 12 ang. in a little sidewise line ( from the arms ) 
on the right and on the left. The two waists are 3 kala, i ec 6 ang. 
in a sidewise line. The upper part [ of the thighs? ] is 1 tala, i. ¢.12 ang. ; 
the distance of the middle line (madhyasiitra) from itis 3 golaka, ite. 6 ang. 
The ‘mandalas' are 2 yava each ; the middle of the chin 1 yava; from the 
heart line up to the chin 44 afg.; below the breasts 3 ang.; the two 
sides up to the waist line are 3 kala, i.e. 6 ang.; from the heart line the 
sides (7 ) are upwards 3 kala,i.e.6 ang. and downwards 3 kala, i.e. 6 
ang.; the middle is 5 ang. sidewise up to the breast line. Such are 
the spaces between the two waists on two sides, The sidewise measure 
up to the end of the waist line is 54 ang. ;' higher up it is 2 kala, i. e, 4 
ang. up to the middle line. 

A line has to be imagined through the middle of the navel and the 
penis. The two sides are each 3X2=6 ang. distant from this line. The 
navel is a ‘daksinavarta’ ring ; it is 14 yav.; the two testicles are 2 ang. in 
length ; their periphery is 2 kala, i.e.4 ang. ; the penis is 2 golaka, i.e. 
4ang.in length. Its periphery is 3. kala, i, e. 6 ang, ; at the middle and 
the end it is 2 golaka, i.e.4ang. The thighs are at,the root 1 tala, ie. 
12 ang. in width. Up to the knee it is to’be divided into 12 (ravi) parts. 
The width is + ang. less in each section than the Pplevious one ; 60, at 
the end it is 3 kala, i, e. 6 ang. in width. The circumferénce is everywhere 
three times of it and the sidewise measure is 2 golaka, i. e:.4 ang. The joint 


(sandhi ) is 1 ang. ; its periphery is 11 golaka, i.e. 22ang.; below it. 
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the shank (jangha ) israised by 10 ( pankti ) kala, i. e, 20 ang.; in the 
middle its periphery is 12 kala, ic. 24 ang.; the lower portion is divided 
into 10 parts; in each part 1 ang. is left out so that at the end it is 
7 golaka, ie. 14 ang.; the foot, in the middle, is 2 kala 1 ang. ie. 
5 ang. ; the forefoot ( agrapada ) is 3 kala, i. e. 6 ang. ; the heel ( parsnika ) 
is 2 kala, i.e. 4 ang. the spaces between the gulpha (ankle ) and the 
heels are each 2 kala, i.e. 4 ang. 

The big toe (angustha) is 3 ang.; the ‘deéini’ is less: 
the ‘madhyama’ is 1 kala 6 yav., ie. 18 yava; the ‘nirnama’ is 20 yav., 
and the kanya is 18 yav. The five toes together are 6 ang. (in width ?), 
They should have the appearance of a serpent’s head. The protuberance 
(unnaha) of the big toe is 5 ang.; that of the ‘desini’ is 3 ang., that 
of the ‘madhyama’ is 3-§ ang.=21 yav. ; that of the ‘nirndma is 183 yav. 
and that of the ‘kanya’ is 16 5/64 yav. 

The height (periphery) of the head is 36 ang. ; the periphery of the 
thigh is 50 ang. ; that of its lower portion is 42 ang. that of the navel 
region is 23 kalai.e. 46 ang. Below it the periphery is 24 kala i, e. 
48 ang.; that of the waist region is 50 afg Its appearance should be 
beautiful. 

8. Images of ince tiie einstein 

So far the characteristics of the images of compassionate gods only 
have been described. There are also images of irregular proportions. 
Irregular lines are to be conceived in their case ( visamam sitrakalpana ), 


. They are to be determined according to their positions. Their weapons are 


the bow and other things. They have for seats the lotuses and other 
symbols. They may be either standing, lying down or in an oblique 
position. They may be deformed, dreadful, goblin-like, hump-backed, of 
confused strength. This includes. also those that are placed at the 
beginning of dramatical performances" with ‘some purpose. The images 
of such deities and of many others, ad short-statured and emaciated are 
irregular ieee ( vi r 
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HAR S TM YER! TAA FSSA | 
Gaga GAA TeUTTATSaA | 
dame eines F ereratate: | 


cendattGetiendalairirne 
qe Maree’ Yat Aferaeqat gen | 
amare fs sagtai Ale | 
amargernitas_aqiest 724 | 
STaIE: SATE: HCl Graerans F | . 
APART HC SISTA 


faaata’ wera seanfersa gan | 
qa qa’ wer ae wena Hert 
wai a ate ti afea stated Eater a 
qaaE Ta YS Ba wHeTaA | 
qaere wag aucreata acatorfa | 
wite tam aa aga arate a 
RPT Tt aT: | 
aaral site it aferretas same: | 
qq are eae Aa 
angea q Tt afer & azaqean 
qaarern: 94 cut a: saifee: 1 
areata meg a: Ta Taareee! wae | 
qeqarareg a: Tat get Faaordaen: | 
moral aqaeg faa ted wa 
Farag set pea Stes street seth rer | 
aera asain Feraritere: qa | 
not aggagee: f% a ergata | 
ciaicnniatagesaaticr 
ers SHE ATL Ge Te Fee ML 


facta wacarefean AeTTa A 
agqetegta tt a: va ferrze: | 
age g aye fanart aed waa 
fRnat mera gq adie foarte 
aqa faaqa’ a mate Pea waa! 
we vate oe 2ff war aaa wea 
FoMaraean Ga MeAateaSTTaT: | 
aaaremtaa aa aed 8 gta’ qe) 


fon’ feat ae few get feetemy | 
fans’ fea’ cea eet finite) 
area’ wage Bead 9 freq) 

aaa waagien wersrsaiadgy | 
FTEa eS SST AT AT RATA | 
arag wag wa aa Menaaate | , 
qa’ afearrettene’ Rencret fesitfern | 
afatsiger aa Qua’ anita’: | 
aeITTRATE Hay fer aret star svete: | 
heal qanet acres quasar | 
qRatySs cat AAT TET | 
areareaaaga Arad Sarg Aes | 
ag wet wae Pras aia far ga | 
fasd arang gq ufo ar fart qa) 
aiteigenrenisaa feat aazate | 

a oq dagel querer Bferit wag | 
caqana monfratat faafaat: | 
TASTE: HAT ATT ATA | 
qaigeraaa qeige sata a: | > 
qe ye gr waged ae fact aa | 
afar daeet amet qerret Ta FST | 


area teaie wei da Hale cara a 
afced wetter saa feat a | 


wren 8 ee me 
qociapat tf ce gree | 

ereeetrerg eel ee (¢) Reret ere 
Reate cee’ Rene’ sil eaigriterst | 
aq Tae & Gye earzectieent war | 
qaarenet arava | tearereat aa (9) | 
eegaraS a ae MATOS Kiara | 
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weal det cRed Meas a arent | 
qigt Grate wet geafenat (?) cererarcony | 
stare aeeratn Tea sea at eA | 
TaTERAM Ye Pea’ Tews: | 
sarin eae ariaay lO 
qararratrd rea wate’ are Here | 
aa ate cadet a'qeta’a gah | 
aera anit erat ecient ada a 
Aas sare” Beare ay a arate | 
gta cla Tae Me: Hcateasaae | 
frac nite’ west sree 1 
ae a does aiarst @ ae Hag! 
fefga att waq eeedt Gao a Satact | 


{ The text is corrupt in many places. I have not tried to introduce an 
° correction. Ex 3 
places the sense can be correctly made out J ; RoR 


ART FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE ARTIST 


by CHAITANYADEV CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Art may be known in two ways ; the one way is that of the artist, 
the other is that of the spectator. The enjoyment of the spectator 
proceeds from merely seeing, the artist enjoys in creating. The difference 
between the giver and the recipient which exists in ordinary life is also 


present in respect of these two kinds of men, the artist and the spectator. ° 


This difference has wholly vanished in modern times, specially in our 
country. This is the most serious problem of contemporary Indian art. 

In every age, only very few persons possess creative genius. Artists 
are at all times a minority as compared with the number of spectators. 
But, for this very reason, in matters concerning art it is the artist’s opinion 
which. should always be accepted, because art or creation of beauty is 
the highest and most difficult activity in life and not all are capable of 
such kind of work. 

The function of the artist is to endow life with a new form, to 
transform his fellowmen, to put before this world full of conflict and 
contention a signal of release, to proclaim to it a message of assurance 
and joy : to present to it the beautiful pattern of life, strong and enduring, 
fierce and serene. 

One who is merely a spectator and derives his highest joy in 
beholding the beauty of a work produced by an artist, who knows 
nothing of the how and why of the creation of beauty, who never felt 
impelled to artistic activity by any kind of original impulse, whose only 
Teaction to art is a passive sensation of pleasure—if the taste of such a 
man prevail in art then we must think that art has really fallen on evil 
days. In the present-day art of our country it is the taste of the spectator 
that is prevailing. | 

That is the reason why a kind of! spurious art has become current 
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today ; sheer fashionableness is being practised in the name of art, 
Through the tyranny and hackneyed taste of these commonplace so-called 
lovers of art, art is degenerating into an article of drawing-room furniture, 
We see that modern artists are at a loss in a maze of views and opinions ; 
this is the most serious disaster in the sphere of art. Modern artists, 
estranged from the traditions of India, in their effort to conceal the gaps 
in their training and the imperfections of their education are running 
after the crowd who have even less sense of beauty and feeling; they 
are eager to establish themselves by advertisements and by a loud 
appeal to the vexed, dispossessed, self-deceived mass of this age with 
their vulgar and undeveloped instincts; that is why a kind of superior 
affectation and showy style are so prominent in modern Indian art. 

It is because art is judged from the spectator’s point of view that 
the aim of philosophy, of religion, of nationalism, of history and of 
sclence—all this has passed for the aim of art. Artists nowadays in India 
are gratifying the absurd whims of so-called scholars, and readers of 
ancient history and poetry. In short, one of the many reasons which 
have romanticised the art of today in our country is the practice of 
appreciating art from the view-point of the spectator. 

Like the human body, civilisation has its health and disorders as 
well. The highest skill and strength of a people, the nobler tendencies 
of its art come to an expression when its life has not weakened being 
subject to unnatural conditions. It isthen that a sense of vigour, 
naturalness and certitude born from an accepted scale of values by the 
people and by the artist become manifest in art. 

There was a time in our country when the highest skill and ability 
of our people were represented in art, The Vedas, ancient Indian pain- 
tings, architecture and sculpture, the Hindu temples and Buddhist 
monasteries—all are examples of a consistent and noble art. To realize 
the divinity in life and its transforming power, thisis the fundamental 
aspiration and knowledge of the artist. The non-existence of this kind 
of aspiration and knowledge is the remarkable feature of modern art in 
this country. 

The kind of romantic art or the representation of sentimentalism 
current as they are today in India are symptoms of disorder. In certain 
pathological states the present appears to be extremely painful; the mind 

9 
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does’ not feel contented with that which is and so creates in its afflicted 
fantasy the unreal or the remote. By this kind of romantic art or represen- 
tation of sentimentalism we mean the illusion created by an emphasis 
on false realities charged with emotions in disorder. Such imagination 
or creative impulse does not indicate health; it rather suggests poverty 
of feeling and resentment at being deprived of the abundance of life. 

We had deviated from the tradition and current of the higher forms 
of our art and had been obliged to live in the dark for quite a long period 
of time. The advent of Abanindranath Tagore in the frst decade of 
the twentieth century and the revival he brought about of Indian arts and 
crafts mark the dawn of a new morning. This event may also be regarded 
as a clear sign of our desire to regain our integrity. In this first decade of 
the history of the art of ‘young India’, in this twilight of a new morning, we’ 
find in the works of our artists a desire of exploration, but alsoa mistiness 
spread over scenes drawn from nature, and one can see signs of groping 
in uncertainty in their execution of shapes and forms. It is like the 
slow, dragging walk of a convalescent depending on his stick, or 
like the first attempt at walking of a baby, its swaying movements, its 
uncertain footsteps. A sense of want of ease due to lack of habit is also 
evident. For this reason the first chapter of modern Indian art 
is emotional or romantic. Due to the predominance of this groping 
character and incertitude, this kind of art is not self contained; it has 
also a strong literary flavour. 

The functions of one kind of art have been imposed upon art of 
another kind. There is nothing surprising in this as it was an age of 
self-exploration. In the case of Abanindranath who had been reared in 
the midst of plenty and was endowed with an extremely sensitive, 
luxurious mind, it is but natural that his art should be influenced by 
the desires and passions, manners and customs of men of a past 
culture, ‘specially because at that time there was no current standard 
of great art in our country. Unnaturalness, imitation and vulgarity were 
the prevailing forces in his social surrounaings. For this reason he had 
to forsake the present and turn toward the past. He had to enter through 
the help of books into a very remote, prehistoric or mythologic world and 
take his joy there. If for once, by means of literature, entrance into this 
world is achieved one believes that one can paint with new colours, 
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dream of aneven more remote world and one ¢an also disregard, as some 
of his pupils did, the fulness and beauty of life on the pretext of good taste. 

The paintings of Abanindranath in the first and middle periods of 
his career are re-creations of a dream-picture of Moghul and Rajput life 
derived from books, illustrations of the Arabian Nights or Omar Khaiyyam. 
Influences of ancient and mediaeval literature, novels, lyrics, mythology, 
history, etc., are evident in them. The wondrous beauty that is in the form 
of the men and women around us today as ever, this we scarcely come 
across in the paintings of the school of Abanindranath Tagore. 

It is the nature of romantic art to represent a beauty which is exotic 
and remote as conceived by a mind nourished upon the study of literature or 
other modes of expression. In the classification of art, Abanindranath, the 
founder of the art of ‘young India’ will be recognised as a romantic artist. 

If we regard the advent of Abanindranath as the sprouting of the 
seed of modern Indian art, then the great responsibility of nurturing this 
seedling and rearing it into a tree must rest on the artists who 
succeeded him. To.discharge this responsibility, contemporary’ artists 
must at the outset forsake the current fashion of regarding art from the 
spectator's stand-point. Artists would have to remember that art is a 
means of realisation of the ultimate Self; it is the form of our 
approach. Like hermits they must be preoccupied in purifying their 
selves. They must do what artists had been doing all these ages, i.e. 
achieving perfection in some technique of art and mastering it fully. 

To artists the staple of art is body, form and shape. Beauty 
is not perceptible to the eye without a body,a form, a shape. Until the 
vision of a thinker or an artist attains a definite, limited and beautiful form 
or body, it cannot be regarded as art. On the other hand, a copy of forms 
and shapes of ordinary and natural life cannot be called art. Art is that 
presentation of life and the world which is begotten of a happy union of 
the mind of the artist with that of nature and the entire universe. His 
extra-ordinarines remains in his execution, his skill and technique. 
Upon the just combination of skill or technique and the clarity of mind 
depends the expression of the uniqueness and beauty of form of all works 
of art, architecture, sculpture, music, painting, etc. Hence in order to 
understand art fully we will have to judge three principal factors: (1) 
the artist, (2) the world and life composed of the five elements : ether, 
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air, fire, water and ‘earth and endowed with a visible form, and ( 3) the 
warm union of the two and the resulting internal and external reactions 
of the artist. 

However much we may ask as to who is the creator of the world, 
we receive one answer: the creator is non-existent to the physical eye or 
invisible’ The same is the answer with regard to our body—there is no 
artist who made it and who could be named, Yet art is manifest in it. 
But from the representation of art we can very easily conclude that some 
one called an artist must be existent. In solving any problem of art our 
chief consideration is the primordial Being which constitutes the artist 
in his art ; we must then consider what type of man the artist is and how 
many types of artists there are in this heterogeneous multitude of human 
beings and also in what proportion is the form and quality of art depen- 
dant on the growth and make-up of the mind and body of the artist, 

We call a man an artist who possess great skill and ability, who is 
calm, tranquil and fearless and is able to solve all kinds of complex 
problems; who with excellent skill can present a simple, beatific and 
charming form before a terrified and vexed humanity shackled with the 
fetters of life and death. In short, religion, philosophy, literature, science, 
ethics are all one and the same voice of assurance for man and express 
the artistic impulse, the impulse of the acceptance of life. That is to 
say the artist has a transparent personality so that one can easily see 
through him. The artist has a distinctive point of view from which 
vantage-ground all the forces and fundamental elements, all the pristine 
impulses of nature may be observed as well as the variety of religions, 
philosophies and ethics may be studied and their real nature 
comprehended. 

The artist is an exponent of abundant, expansive power ( Sakti ), 
He feels an inundation of energy in his mind and just as to a child play is 
00d, so to the artist the superfluous and the playful are good. This play 
of the artist is.as it were the child-likeness on the part of the creator, 

Nola oie object of the world the artist lays his hand upon becomes 

To call an object beautiful or non-beautifyl 
approve of it, to ascribe one’s sense of values to 
fulness and love of life in one’s own mind. 


is to approve or dis- 
it, to project upon it the 
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o» The: artist's. outlook’ on life’ is normal, so too are the activities of 
his mind and body ; his:personal notion of good and evil is also normal. 
Normality means living and acting in conformity with the laws of the 
universe. To understand the import of the term ‘artist’ we must realise 
his difference. from the common or sub-normal man. This difference is 
included inthe term ‘riipabheda’ or distinctive form used in the aesthetics 
of our country. 

The majority of the people in the world constitute an average 
type; they are bound by social and temporal conditions ; owing to 
their ignorance and lack of realisation they are accustomed to accept the 
modes of life derived from others to be divinely ordained - they are 
more in favour of the preservation, than of the knowledge of life. 
Their common. outlook is crude, opaque, roughly suited for working 
purposes ; it has not at all any sense of certitude ; it is wholly deficient 
in a conception of good and evil, The common mass are victims of 
conflicting impulses and qualities of their character; their will-power 
and passion being weak they are not strong enough to influence others ; 
it is their nature to be led by others. To them the artist appears to be a 
citizen of a topsy-turvy world; so that in order to judge of the good 
and the bad in art, it is incumbent upon us to havea clear knowledge of 
our work and our inner and outer activities. 

. The primary element in art is Rasa. It is difficult to explain or 
describe Rasa, Its function is to’rouse an ideal feeling of energy in our 
mind. This impulse of inspiration first appears in the mind of the artist at 
aN auspicious moment and carries him away and makes him play whether 
he be willing or not, and either obliges him to dream or intoxicates 
him with an overflow of emotion; For this. treason there is a two-fold 
expression of art : the one as if dreaming, a vision of subtle splendour ; and 
the other a dancing, rhythmic expression. The nature of this world 
composed of the five elements has rhythmic and dancing qualities. The 
primordial and original impulse (hladini Sakti) is called the energy of the 
joy of inspiration which apppearing im the mind of the artist charges 


1, Rasa means Sap, of. the Fronoh ‘savoir’, tho Latin ‘saplontia’. 
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his nerves and his senses with a kind of activity never felt heretofore, 
and endows all his functions with Rasa and rhythm: 

But though there is a certain difference between a state of dream 
and a state of fine frenzy, both of them release the various creative 
forces in our mind. The splendour of vision gives us imagination, the 
power of inventing similes and metaphors, the power of producing 
poetry; frenzy begets out of our passion music and dance. The primal 
sexual impulse of the average man belongs to the category of wild 
dance ; yet even in his visions or dreams there is no lack of sexual 
impulse. The difference betwen these two states is one of degree only. 
There are certain states of frenzy in which there is a kind of peaceful 
tranquillity, there is felt an alteration of the sense of space and time, 
In all the great works of art in the world are found the qualities 
of serenity and simplicity due to concentration and the highest awareness 
of causality and there come into play in an ordered manner the noblest 
faculties of the mind and its inspirational energy. Such art is potent 
with calm activity and has a consciousness of the Real and knows no 
weariness. : 

The state of fine frenzy and the strongest resurgence of this energy 
are felt in the spring. In such an eternal spring the artist has his being. 
Beauty, adornment and grace are the realisation of a vow performed, an 
integration of the inner consciousness, a co-ordination of the strongest 
instincts, a stable equilibrium :—the simplification of logic and geometry 
is also a resultant of this enhanced energy. On the other hand, the 
mere sight of this simplification and strength is apt to give rise to in 
the spectator’s mind of a sense of enhanced energy. 

Ugliness means lack of this feeling ; it indicates infirmity attaching 
to a creative act, opposition or a false co-ordination of impulses, feeble 
will, i. e. a lack of the power of integration. l 

That state of delight which we have designated as frenzy is the 
realisation of inspired energy, a state of consciousness when the sense 
of time and space undergoes a change: when an impossible distance 
can be traversed by the eye and it is only at this time that very remote 
objects come within the range of sight; one’s vision is spread out over 
a large field; the sense which perceives the minutest can penetrate the 
heart of illusion; the power to fathom the depth by means of a 
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small indication, the faculty of understanding, become awake and the 
latent divine energy is roused. The onset of this inspirational energy 
makes itself felt in the quickening of the nerves, in changeableness and 
love of change, in delight of the self and in a love of perilous adventure 
without any fear. 

Every genuine artist is a man of strong and sublimated desires, with 
abundant energy, virile and passionate. Our presiding god of 
beauty, Pasupati, Siva, Lord of the ‘animals’, the souls in bondage, appears 
seated upon a bull. 

The creation of poetry or painting, music or any other achievement 
of man’s effort is in a way allied to procreation. Chastity is a consideration 
of the artist or the religious aspirant because all creative impulse 
suffers diminution through an excessive procreative activity. 

It is not the function of the artist to portray a thing as it actually 
is in nature; he should ‘paint it stronger, simpler and fuller than it is 
for a kind of eternal youthfulness, and abiding intoxication are distinctive 
characteristics of his life. In them it has its simplicity and steadiness. 

’ Jf in the future we would like to surpass the whirl of passions, 
vulgarity and sentimentalism, iflifeand art are to attain nobler qualities 
then we must realise that a peaceful tranquillity, simplicity and 
severity are always indissolubly associated with noble taste. The prime 
conditions of the ideal expressions of art is that there must be purity, 
animation of the rational faculties, equilibrium of the three inner 
qualities ( guna ), concentration, and an aversion to all kind of senti- 
mentality, evasion, excessive decoration, external prettiness and showiness. 
Artists must live a life which would reflect the sublime forms created by 
art. Like the simplification of logic the beauty of great art is associated 
with strength which is the blending of the sublimity of the deity with the 
magnitude of the demon; this is severely simple. Such art abjures all 
exaggeration of details, complexity and indistinctness. 

Pl. I. ARDHANARISVARA by Chaitanyadev Chattopadhysya. (Kindly lent by U. P, Mookerjee) 

Pl. Il. RATHAYATRA by Chaitanyadev Chattopadhysys. 
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THE 32 SCIENCES AND THE 64 ARTS 


by DURGADATTA TRIPATHI 


Looking at the programme of study in ancient India we can realise how 
complete and comprehensive is the scope of traditional sciences.. Much 
material about sciences and arts can be found in the Epics such, as the 


Ramayana and the Mahabharata, in the mythological books, the Puranas, ~ 


and in poetical works. A brief classification of them is given by Suksacarya 
in his ‘Nitisara’. Although theoretically sciences and arts are innumerable, 
' thirty-two prominent sciences ( vijfiana ) and sixty-four prominent arts 
(kala ) are generally classified. Sukracarya defines the difference between 
a science ( vidya ) and an art ( kala ) saying ; “that which can be entirely 
explained with the help of words is a science, while that which even a 
dumb man can do is an art.” 5 
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THE THIRTY TWO SCIENCES 


The thirty two sciences are as follows : 

‘Primordial Knowledge’ ( Veda ) is conveyed through four different 
forms: (1) metres (Rk),/(2) substance ( Yajus ), (3) sound ( Satna ) 
and ( 4 ) subtle correspondences ( Atharva ) 

Corresponding to these four different forms are four ‘applied aspects 
of Primordial Knowledge’, the Upavedas : (5) ‘Knowledge of Longevity’ 
(i.e. Medicine, Ayurveda); (6) Knowledge of weapons’ ( Military art, 
Dhanurveda); (7) ‘Knowledge of the Heavenly songs’ ( Music, 
eee Veda ) ; and ( 8 ) ‘Knowledge of the Natural laws’ ( i. e. Magic, 

antra ). 


There are six appendices of Primordial Knowledge ( Vedanga ): 


’ 
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(9) Siksa, recitation ; (10 ) Kalpa, ritual ; ( 11 ) Vyakarana, philology and 
grammar ; ( 12) Nirukta, symbolic etymologies ; (13) Chanda, poetical 
metres ; and ( 14 ) Jyotisa, astrology. 

There are six orthodox ‘points of view on the doctrine’ ( dargana ): 
(15 ) Mimamsa (or Pirva-Mimamsa )'the primary scholastic point of 
view’, interprets Knowledge ( Veda) asa guide to ritual action ; (16) 
Nyaya, logic ; (17 ) Sawkhya, ( Numbers ), the cosmological point of view, 
studies the twenty-five ‘forms of existence’ ( tattva );(18) Vedanta ( the 
End of Knowledge ), the metaphysical interpretation of the Vedas; (19) 
Yoga ( Identification ), the point of view of re-integration, ie. the actual 
realization of the metaphysical definitions of Vedanta; (20) Vaisesika 
(Study of the particular ), the naturalistic ( or “scientific” ) point of view. 

( 21 ) Itihadsa (‘As it happened’), the Epics ; (22 ) Purana (the ancient 
books ), mythological books (there are eighteen Puranas ); (23 ) Smrti 
(‘Remembered’), traditional moral code and legislation ; (24) Nastika- 
mata ( the opinion “nothing else is” ), anti-traditional philosophies ; ( 25 ) 
Artha éastra ( the rules of wealth ), economics-politics ; (26) Kama Sastra 
( the rules of lust), erotics; ( 27) Silpa Sastra (the rules of building, etc. ), 
architecture and the arts ; ( 28 ) Kavya : Poetics ; ( 29 ) Deéa bhasa ( Local 
languages ), living languages; (30) Avasarokti : ready made answers to 
philosophical difficulties ; (31) Yavana mata ( lonian philosophy), foreign 
philosophies, ; ( 32 ) Desadi dharma, local and familial religions and rites. 


The Vedas are divided into two parts : 

One ‘Hermetic part,' the Samhita, and a ‘Sacerdotal part’, the Brahmana. 

A. In the Hermetic part, the Samhita, are collected the rhythmic- 
formulae, the ‘mantras’ used in ‘japa’ ( repetition of mantras, or rosary ) 
and also in ‘homa’ (ritual oblations), ‘piijana’ ( worship ), and other 
rituals by which deities can be propitiated, 

B. In the Sacerdotal part, the Brahmana, is explained the use of 
mantras and the technique of their employment. 

1. The ‘Knowledge of Metres’, the Rg Veda, is the Veda in which 
is collected the greatest number of Hermetic-rhythmic-formulae ( mantra ) 
-; verse form, the rhythm (chanda) mostly used being the Gayatri 
metre, These thythmictformulae are used mostly in ritual sacrifices 
( yajfiya ), and for oblation ( hautra ). 

11 
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2. In the ‘Knowledge of Substance’) the Yajur Veda, are found . 
sequences of rhythmic-formulae, but without regular metre. These are 
uttered by the Adhvaryu (the priest who performs the sacrificial 
preparatory rites ). 

3, The ‘Knowledge of Sound’ (Sima Veda) is made of rhythmic- 
formulae in the shape of hymns chanted for certain rituals. During the 
sacrifices these are sung by the chanter and other attendants. 

4, The “Knowledge of Subtle correspondences’ ( Atharva Veda ) 
is that part of or the Primordial Knowledge in which are found the 
mantras by which deities can be evoked. Its name is also sometimes given 
as Atharvahgirasa. These four aspects of Primordial Knowledge, the 
four Vedas, are considered eternal, without beginning, supra-human, and 
self-proven. 

These four Vedas are divided into many branches, many of which 
are now lost, the only valid transmission of which is oral transmission. 


For each of the four Knowledges ( Veda) there is an ‘applied 
Knowledge’, an Upaveda. The ‘Knowledge of Longevity’ (ie. the 
Ayurveda, or medical science) is the applied aspect of the Knowledge 
of Metres, ie. the Upaveda of Rgveda. In it are described the symptoms 
of diseases, their cause and their cure. The man who regulates his habits 
according to the rules of this science remains healthy and sees the length 
of his life increased. Hence its name Ayurveda, “the knowledge of 
long life”. I 

The ‘Knowledge of weapons’, Dhanurveda, or military art, is the 
applied aspect of the Knowledge of substance, ie. the Upaveda of 
Yajurveda. Here are explained the various possibilities for the making 
of arms and projectiles, the means for throwing them, and all the kinds 
of war tactics. 

The ‘Knowledge of Heavenly songs’, the Gandharva Veda, is the 
applied aspect of the Knowledge of Sound, ie. the Upaveda of Saima-Veda. 
In it are given the rules for producing the seven notes, Sadja(C), 
Rsabha (1D), etc., either on string instruments (vind) or vocally, in 
their three possible relative positions, higher ( udatta ), lower ( anudatta ) 
or ‘in one pitch’ ( svarita ), following regulated rhythms. 
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The ‘Knowledge of [ natural ] laws’, Tantra, is the applied aspect 
of the ‘Knowledge of subtle correspondences’, i.e. the Upaveda of Atharva 
Veda. It gives the rhythmic formulae ( mantra) by which many sorts 
of subtle entities may be worshipped; it explains the benefits to be 
obtained from these beings, the rites to be used to worship them or to 
- drive them away; it explains also how to obtain and how to counteract 
the six magical powers: death-dealing, creating discord, instigating 
discouragement, hypnotizing ( bringing under one's control ), petrifying 
( rendering unconscious and insentient ) and appeasing. 


* x * 


The six appendices of the Primordial Knowledge ( Vedanga ) are : 
“1, Recitation ( Siksa ), which deals with the method of reciting, 
with internal as well as external control, according to the difference of 
pitch ( raised, lowered, etc.), of rhythm ( fast, slow, etc. ), and of place 
( gutturals, palatals, etc.). By Siksé is also-meant the teaching and 
transmission of the sacred books. The Siksis are found in each Veda 
and are of many kinds and in great number; they are called ‘the organ 
of smelling’ of Knowledge (Veda). 

2. Kalpa, ritual, is of two kinds : one heard, or primordial ( grauta } 
is part of the Primordial Knowledge, the Veda, and the other revealed, or 
traditional ( smarta ), is based upon the later Revelation, the Smrti. 

The ‘Primordial Ritual’ ( grauta kalpa ) explains the technique for 
the performance of the ritual described in the Sacerdotal part of Veda, 
the Brahmana. The ‘Traditional Ritual’ (smarta kalpa) describes the 
rites of sacraments ( samskara ), the investiture of the sacred thread for 
example, Alli the branches of this Traditional Ritual are separated in 
different Siitras; these are called ‘the hands (the organ of touch Y of 
Knowledge ( Veda ). 

3, Vyakarana, grammar, explains the use of words according to 
differences of roots (dhatu), suffixes ( pratyaya ), euphonic coalition 
( sandhi ), compound words ( samasa ), gender (linga), etc. On this 
basis we can find out whether words are correctly used ( suddhi ) 
or incorrectly ( aguddhi). In ritual utterance, it is essential to know 
which words are correct and which incorrect. Grammar is the mouth, 
‘the organ of speech’, of Knowledge. 
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In ancient times there were several grammats current under the 
names of Aindra, Candra, Kaéakrtsna, etc but now the names alone 
remain : only the grammar of Panini is in use. 

4 Nirukta, symbolic etymology, gives the etymology of words, and 
analyses the significance of their different elements. In Nirukta, 
sentences are collected and classified according to their meaning. It 
explains the symbolic meaning of Vedic words. It is therefore called 
the ‘ear’ of Knowledge ( Veda ). Formerly there were several Niruktas but 
now only that of Yaskacarya is available. 

5. Chanda, the science of Rhythms, gives us, under the form of 
axioms, the principles of poetical compositign according to the different 
syllabic feet such as _Ma-gana (3 longs ), etc. It distinguishes two kinds 
of metres : Vedic metres such as Gayatri, and profane metres such as Arya, 

Rhythms, Chandas, are called the ‘feet’ of Knowledge ( Veda), the 
most important of the books of Chanda is the Pingalakrta sittra. 
| 6, Jyotisa, or astrology, with the help of the ‘Hermetic part 
of Veda’ (Samhita ), of observations about the rising of zodiacal signs, 
and'of calculation, determines, from the position of constellations and 
planets, the different periods of time, Because it gives the knowledge 
of time with the help of the ‘lunar houses’ (jyoti) it is called 
Jyotisa. The exact knowledge of time is indispensable for the perfor- 
mance of sacrifices and other rites. This science is thus called the ‘eyes’ 
of Knowledge (Veda). The most famous book on the ‘astrological 


appendix of Primordial Knowledge’ ( Jyotisa Vedahga ) is that written 
by Lagadhacarya, 


* # * 


The six ‘philosophical systems’, or ‘points of view’ ( dargana ) from 
which the traditional doctrine can be approached, are : 

1, Mimamsi, ‘the first scholastic point of view’ which tells us how 
to interpret the meaning of the text of Veda through the critical methods 
of apurva (no precedent ), niyama (choice of an alternative), parisahkhya 
(limitation to what is expressly enumerated or mentioned ), arthavada 
( illustrations not to be taken literally ) and other ods of criticism. 
This MimAmsi is also called Prva Mimamsi, or First Mimamsi,and, without 
its help, it is not possible to establish the coherence betwean certain 
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passages of the Vedas. Its great exponent was Jaimini, the disciple of 
Vedavyasa Badarayana, and the author of the “Athato Dharmajijfiasa” 
and other siitras on the scholastical science. Sabara Swami made 
the commentary to these siitras, and among other exponents of 
this science, was Kumarila Bhatta. 

2. Nyaya, Logic, discusses, with the help of deduction and ‘means of 
proofs’ ( tangible, etc. ), the fact of Existence in its six aspects, substance 
(dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), generality (sdmanya ), 
particular ( vigesa ), and correlation ( samavaya ), as well as non-existence 
(abhava ). In Logic ( Nyaya) are utilized two different methods, one 
of which is called Logic proper, the other Naturalism ( Vaisesika ), but, 
since the difference is relatively small between these two methods, 
Sukracdarya includes them both in Logic. The great exponent of Logic 
was Gautama, and that of Vaisesika was Kanada. 

According to Logic, final realization can be achieved through 
knowledge of the sixteen ‘elements of existence’ ( tattva ), the means of 
proof ( pramana ) and the objects of proofs.. Kanada admits the possibility 
of liberation through knowledge of the six aspects : substance ( dravya ), 
quality ( guna ), etc. Gautama accepts four means of proofs, ie. direct 
perception ( pratyaksa), inference (anumana), analogy ( upamana ) 
and word ($abda); but Kanada, accepting only two kinds of proofs, 
direct perception and inference, says that the others are implied in them. 

According to Gautama, among the fifteen ‘elements of existence’ 
( tattva ) twelve are demonstrable ( prameya ); these are: self (atman ), 
body (arira), senses (indriya), aim (artha, ie. visaya, purpose ), 
intellect ( buddhi ), mind ( manas ), inclination ( pravrtti), defect ( dosa 
condition after death ( pretya bhava), result ( phala), pain ( duhkha ), 
and final beatitude ( apavarga ). 

Kanada recognizes, besides the six aspects of existence enumerated 
above, a seventh stage which is non-existence (abhava ). | Among 
these : 

substance ( dravya ) is of nine kinds : Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, 
Time ( kala ), Space ( diéa ), Self ( atma ), and Intellect ( buddhi ). 

Qualities ( guna ) are twenty-four ; shape, taste, smell; touch, number 
( sahkhya ), dimension ( parimana ), difference, unity, fraction, proximity 
( paratva ), opposition ( aparatva ), superiority (gurutva), velocity (dravatva ), 
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body, word, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, enmity, effort, ‘conformity 
to eternal law’ ( dharma ), and ‘divergence from eternal law’ (adharma). - 

Action (karma) is of five kinds: throwing up ( utksepana ), 
throwing down (avaksepana), contraction (dakuficana), expansion 
( prasdrana ), displacement ( gamana ). : 

Generality (sdmanya ) is of two kinds: beyond ( para), or not- 
beyond ( apara ) according as to whether its limit can be perceived or not. 

There is no end of the particular (visesa). Correlation 
{ samavaya ) is only one. 

Non-existence (abhava) is of four kinds; non-existence in the 
past ( pragabhava ), non-existence by annihilation ( pradhvamsabhava ), 
non-existence in something else ( anyonyabhava), and absolute non- 
existence at all times ( atyantabhava ). . 

3. Sanhkhya (numbers) studies, from the cosmological point of 
view, the twenty-five ‘principles of existence’ ( tattva). It. is so called 
because it considers these elements as limited in number, Its chief 
exponent was Kapila who, in his Sankhya-siitras, exposed its principles. 
He considers the aim of human life ( purusartha) to be complete 
detachment from suffering, which can be either spiritual ( adhyatmika ), 
supernatural ( adhidaivika ) or physical ( adhibhautika ). 

The twenty-five ‘principles of existence’ are, according to Sankhya : 

1, ‘Supreme Person’ ( Purusa ), or the principle in opposition to 
Prakrti, Nature. Purusa, ever unchanging, is neither the evolver of 
anything nor evolved from anything. 

2. From Root Nature ( Milla Prakrti ) are manifested in hierarchy : 

3. The ‘first principle of existence’, Mahat tattva. ie. Universal 
Intellect ( aafe afe ), 

4. The ‘principle of individual existence’ ( Ahamkara ). ; 

5-9, The Tanmatras, the five spheres of perception, speech ( Sabda ) 
touch ( sparsa ), shape ( riipa ), taste ( rasa ), smell ( gandha ). 

10-14 And from them five distinct perceived aspects of the 


universe, or elements ( mahabhiita ) called Ether, Air, Fire, Water and 
Earth. - 


To these corespond : 
15-19. Five organs of action : vocal organ, hands, feet, sex, anus, 
20-24. And five organs of perception : ear, skin, eye, tongue, nose, 
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25. Mind. 

The Sankhya reconizes three means of proof: perception, inference, 
and word. . 1G 

The metaphysical ‘End of Knowledge’ ( Vedanta ) recognizes only 
one true reality, the Principle, the Brahman, envisaged as an immense (brhat) 
shape of Truth-Consciousness-Bliss, either one in kind or multiple 
in kind ( sajatiya, vijatiya). It describes it as self moving ( svagata } 
pervading all kinds (sarva-vidha), undifferentiat ed ( bheda-rahita) .non-dual 
( advaita ), eternal ( nitya ), and supreme ( niratiéaya ). 

In comparison with the Brahman, all the universe is mere appearance, 
belief in it being the effect of Illusion ( Maya ) in the guise of Ignorance, - 
( avidya). By Ignorance only does the world appear real, like the rope 
which: appears to be snake. 


wel SAieatd Steara Aerie fase | 
aia qanerarara aateaat Aa | 


“The Principle is one without second, there is here no sort of 
multiplicity. In the opinion of the metaphysicians ( Vedantin ) all is 
illusory and appears merely by Ignorance.”- 

The chief exponent of Vedanta is ever the All Powerful, the 
Universal refuge ( Narayana), the Pervader Visnu. Among written 
treatises the Vedanta stitra of the Arch-seer Badarayana is the most 
celebrated. | | 

Yoga details the means necessary to control the inclinations 
of the mental (citta). The inclinations of the inner faculties 
( antahkarana ) controlled through the observance of certain restrictions 
( yama ), observances (niyama ), sitting postures (asana), respiratory 
control (pranayama), emptying the mind from external objects (pratyahara ), 
then concentrating it ( dharana ), maintaining it concentrated ( dhyana ), 
and dissolving it into the object of its concentration (samadhi ). 

The five restrictions ( yama) are: non-violence ( ahimsa ), truth 
( satya ), non-stealing ( asteya ), chastity ( brahmacaryya ) and renunciation 
( aparigraha ). | 

The five observances (niyama) are: purification ( Sauca ), 
contentment ( santosa }, penance ( tapasya ), study (svadhyaya ), Divine 
contemplation ( Iévara-pranidhana ). The sitting postures (asana ) 
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@re many: padmisana (lotus posture ), svastika-dsana ( svastika 
posture ) etc. 

Respiratory control ( pranayama ) has also many ways corresponding 
to differences in the rhythm of inhaling, exhaling, and holding the breath. 

In the state of identification ( samadhi ), Supreme Person and Nature 
( Purusa and Prakrti ) being perceived as separate, dealings with Nature 
( Prakrti ) can be stopped, and, thus liberation ( mukti ) realized. - 

By the realization of Yoga, the eight magical powers ( siddhi ) can 
be obtained: e.g, becoming very small ( anima ), etc. and through these 
extraordinary things can be done. But these magical powers are obstacles 
on the path of supreme power; and wise men are not entrapped by 
their seeming brilliance, and concentrateall their efforts on the realization 
of the supreme power: final liberation ( moksa). To practice yoga 
from books, without understanding perfectly or without the help of a 
responsible guide ( guru ), is extremely dangerous. 

1. The Epics (Itihasa ), such as the Mahabharata, the Rama- 
gvamedha, etc., while relating the story of some king or hero, unfold 
the history and the knowledge of ancient ages. | 

2. The Ancient Books (Puranas), the books of mythology, 
follow Itihasa. The Puranas mainly describe the formation (sarga) and 
desagregation ( pratisarga ) of the Universe, the genealogies, the cyclic 
periods ( manvantara), each corresponding to the rule of one Manu, 
the story of the great dynasties ( vansanucarita ), 

The names of the eighteen Puranas and their respective number of 
stanzas ( glokas ), according to the Brahmavaivarta Purana are as follows ; 


Brahma Purana 10,000  Brahmavaivarta Purana 18,000 
Padma Purana 59,000  Linga Purana 11,000 
Visnu Purana 23,000 Varaha Purana 24,000 
Siva Purana 24,000  Skanda Purana 81,000 
Srimadbhagavata Purana 18,000 | Vamana Purana 10,000 
Narada Purana 25,000 §Kiirma Purana 17,000 
Markandeya Purana 9,000 Matsya Purana 18,000 
Agni Purana 15,400 Garuda Purina 19,000 
Bhavisya Purana 14,500 Brahmanda Purana 12,000 


The Devibhagavata is considered by some to be one of the Puranas 
in the place of the Srimadbhagavata. 
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The total number of stanzas is 432, 900. 

Besides the main eighteen Puranas, are many Upapuranas ( secondary 
Puranas ) composed by the Arch-seers ( rsi ). 

The names of the Upapuranas are: Sanatkumira, Narasinha, 
Brihanniradiya, Siva or Sivadharma, Durvasana, Kapila, Manava, AuSanasa, 
Varuna, Kalika, Samba, NandikeSvara, Saura, Parasara, Aditya, Brahmanda, 
MaheSvara, Bhagavata, Vasistha, Kaurma, Bhargava, Adi, Mudgala, 
Kalki, Devi, Mahabhagavata, Brhaddharma, Parananda and Pagupati. 

Modern scholars have as yet paid little attention to the Puranas; 
they have often been spoken of as meaningless tall stories. Yet they are 
a very rich source of information regarding social regulations, history and 
civilization: The English scholar Pargiter has made some attempts in this 
direction, but because of a wrong approach, his efforts brought no result, 

- In the Smrtis, the traditional moral codes, are explained the rules 
of life for the priestly ( Brahmana ), warrior ( Ksatriya ), trader ( Vaigya ) 
and working (Sidra) class and other secondary castes, and duties 
during the four stages of life: celibate student, householder, hermit, 
and Sannyasi, in conformity to the rules laid down by the Vedas, In 
the Smrtis is also included ArthaSastra or the traditional economics and 
politics. 

To decide questions of duty or morals, the authority of the Smrti 
_ comes directly after that of the Veda, There are many Smrtis but the 
- twenty chief ones are: Manu, Atri, Harita, Yajfiavalkya, Usana, 
Angira, Yama, Apastamba, Sanvarta, Katyayana, Brhaspati, Paraéara, 
Vyasa, Sankha, Likhita, Daksa, Gautama, Satatapa and Vasistha. 

Next comes Nastika Mata, “heterodox philosophy”. Here predomin- 
ance is given to reason. In opposition to all orthodox philosophy this 
system does not recognize the existence of God, nor Knowledge ( Veda ) 
as the origin of the world. It considers everything to be natural 
( svabhavika ); it believes that everything, of its own accord, becomes 
what it is. It is Manu who defines as heterodox ( nastika ) those who 
reject the existence of Primordial Knowledge ( Veda ) arferat @z fers: 
“An heterodox is he who denies Veda”. His point of view is that 
knowledge of Divinity, of evil and good, heaven and hell, is obtained 
from the Primordial Knowledge, the Veda. Only from Primordial 
Tradition ( Veda) or from Later Revelation (Smrti) and other such 
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scripture as are based upon Veda, can we get proof, tangible or by 
inference of the existence of Divinity. This implies that one who 
denies the existence of a Primordial Tradition, Veda, et aE have 
no belief in God or in other worlds. Other names for this point of view 
are atheism, philosophy of Carvaka, materialism ( lokayatika ), etc. 

Heterodox philosophy accepts only direct perception as a means of 
proof. It recognizes only four elements, earth, air fire and water. Just 
as the wild fig kept for some time by itself ferments and becomes 
intoxicant, so the body, mixture of earth and other elements, develops the 
power of consciousness. The self ( atman ) is the union of the body with 
consciousness ; independently of the body there is nothing named. self, 
Death is liberation. The aim of human existence ( purusartha) is 
comfort and pleasure. Modern western civilization is an example of 
Stidra philosophy put into practice. In the culture of ancient times, the 
study of heterodox philosophy was considered an essential; its chief 
exponent is Brhaspati. 

Arthasastra, the rules of wealth, comes next. There it is explained 
how a king should manage his affairs and his kingdom without being in 
opposition with the rules of Vedas and Smrtis. In it are also described 
the proper ways of administration of wealth. Thus both politics and 
economics enter into this science. 

Kamasastra, the rules of lust,.comes next. The Erotic science 
differentiates between the various types of men classified as the hare- 
type, deer-type, horse-type, elephant-type, etc., and, according to type, 
their differences as lovers: faithless, deceitful, etc. It likewise gives 
the difference between types of women, lotus-type, ( Padmini ), artistic 
type (Citrini), mother of pearl-type ( Sankhini ), and elephant-type 
(Hastini ), and their qualities as mistress, as one’s own wife, as another's 
wife, as loose woman, etc. Such subjects as mutual affection, etc. are 
also described. The rule of lust, Kamagastra, can help us greatly to 
understand the psychology of men and women. . 

The rules of building, Silpa gastra, come next. This science defines 
the ways of building and repairing palaces, forts, houses, gardens, wells, 
reservoirs, tanks, etc. Civil engineering is also included and the art of 
making images ( miirti kala), so that both architecture and sculpture 
come into this scripture. Its peculiarity is that it also describes the 
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influence! of the buildings),on their inhabitants, according to the ways 
they are built and their proportions. A few books of this Sastra exist, 
but it is a matter of regret that, as a rule hardly any one studies them. 

Kavya, poetics, is the combination of sound and meaning to express 
emotions (rasa) such as love, etc. ( there are nine rasas ), embellished 
with ornaments such as rhyme and comparison ( upama), and void of 
defects, such as harshness. 

The aim of the institution of poetry is not only to charm for a 
moment or gain renown, but also : 


ned ayesu ea saaeniag fitaces | 
qa: ef a8 srcrafnarataaergs i 

“poetry [ helps ] to acquire fame and riches, to know how to behave, 
to suppress ill-luck, to please quickly, to teach as does a lovely woman”. 

The ancient poets of India have gathered an immense and unparallelled 
collection of stories of great deeds in the literary as well as the popular 
languages, deeds which brought to the sensitive hearts of those ancient 
days storms of emotion and which, were they properly retold, would 
still have a profound effect. 

The science of living languages ( deSabhasi ) or dialects ( daigiki ), 
follows. This science deals with the words used by the various‘inhabitants 
of different countries. 

Avasarokti, the art of ready made answers comes next. According 
to the definitions of the dictionary and other authoritative books, this 
art explains which words can be used in each circumstance to express 
one’s meaning with perfect clarity. It is of great value in teaching ; 
very learned people even are sometimes unable to find correct answers 
quickly to difficult questions. This helps them greatly. 

Yavanamata, barbarian ( Ionian ) philosophy, is next defined in the 
following way : 
tea galanin ats eqeee array, syeafe- 
firs erat fee oer reece, 

“Where Divinity is not seen as the cause, the world is considered 
permanent. Where without Vedas or Smrtis good and bad is discussed, 
these are the barbarians. Where there are moral laws different 
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from those of the Primordial Traditions ( Veda ) these are the barbarian 
philosophies”. | 

These philosophies, while they do not assert, like Carvaka, tha 
the world has no cause, and accept the idea of God, believe him as 
unknown and unknowable ; furthermore, while believing in morals they 
do not accept the Vedas and Smrtis as the moral guides; and thus 
these philosophies teach religious forms in opposition to those taught by 
the Vedas. These are called barbarian philosophies, or the philosophies 
of the Ionians ( Yavanas ), their most characteristic school. 

The word Yavana is later often used in the sense of ‘foreign’ ; 
but many believe that Yavana originally meant Ionian, and refers to the 
Ionians ( Yunanians ), the ancient Greeks. 

DeSadidharma, popular religions and rites, is finally named by 
Sukracarya as the thirty-second science. Its object is described as follows : 


where afrqat atsqat ath a: aa | 
tenkt ech awh BO 2 SS SF 1 


“That which is at all times believed by people whether on the basis 
of traditional scriptures or’ without scripture, this is popular religion ; 
it is known to exist in all sorts of countries and among all sorts of races”. 

We must understand by ‘popular religions and rites’ those religious 
practices which appear to have been in use from time immemorial in 
different countries, families and castes, whether they be based on the 
Primordial Knowledge ( Veda ) or later Revelations (Smrti) and other 
scriptures, or not, 

These vary not only with country and race but even with family, 
caste, etc. Much importance is attached to the observance of these 


customary morals. Full of doubts on the outcome of war, the fair Arjuna, 
troubled, asked the Dark Lord, Krsna : 


Get Seni qideceé: ) seqres we anh seaniee WAT: |) STS 
Seat wgeTeT searea | aCe Peet ere sraeergEpTA 

“From these faults which lead to the mixture of castes, the family 
virtue and the caste virtue of these family-destroyers is destroyed. 


O Tormentor of men ( Janardana ) ! I have heard that those men whose 
family virtues have been destroyed dwell in Hell for ever”, 
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Manih Yajfiavalkya, and others, strongly warned the kings, that 
should a king impose his rule upon any other country, . 
afaraa a arene eae: Sa feafe: | ada oferraitset ag soeaTA: 

“One should, while ruling a country which has come in one’s power, 
respect the morals, customs and family system prevalent, in that country”. 
Whatever may be the religion and customs, the family and caste regula- 
tions of the »vanquished country at that time, the king should respect 
them when he establishes his rule. . 

Thus have been: related i in detail the thirty-two s sciences, We shall 
now pia describe the sixty-four arts. 


Tin 
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6. ats THE SIXTY-FOUR ARTS ‘ 


According to the Sukraniti,-as shas: been said before, the number 
of arts (kala ) is unlimited ; their very- names cannot be counted. But, 
among them, Eni Oia are more prominent.and a short account of them 
will be given here. 

In his epibaentaty on Vatsyayana’s ‘Kamastitre’ Jesamatgala 
describes two kinds of arts or crafts: first, those which are related 
to the art. of love and, its) scriptures, and. secondly, those related 
to magic (tantra). In each of them there are sixty-four arts 
or crafts, some of,whith are commonto both kinds, while | others 
differ. mntpery werd | : 3 
Of the arts of love, twenty-four are related to action; Seat 
connected with gambling; sixteen with the management of sexual 
pleasures; and four are higher arts, making a total of, sixty-four, main 
arts: Other minoryarts, of which. the isescaiption is available gpnber 
five hundred and eighteen in all. 

Of the crafts related to magic ( tantra “F ehh are likewise oe céiit 
in common use. Sridhara: Svami, in his commentary on the Bhagavata- 
Purana has also enumerated these crafts, and some of the crafts described 
by Sukracdrya in his ‘Nitisara’ coincide with those given among the 
arts of love. i. . 

We shall first give ‘the names of the arts. and crafts as 
enumerated in the commentary of Jayamangala and, afterwards, 

ive a. Reieiclenre ton» of them according to their omer in the 
ukranitisara. 
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The arts according to Jayamangala are as follows : west 

1. Singing wa | ue 
2, Playing of'instruments qa ut BAT ULE ore 
3. Dancing ea fax the! 

4 Painting areet ¢ 2 

5. Making of printing blocks or the cutting out of snapens in poper 


ot leaves 'f6t applying sandal paste to the forehead faaicssa 
6. Drawing ritual and symbolic figures on the ground svi ers 
rice or barley, and flowers in all sorts of Pgrertee res sarefe fee 
7. Flower carpets Quareact 
8. Colouring the teeth, clothes and parts of the body cane 
9. Jewelling of the floor ( some part of the flooring of a prea is 
set with pearls atid jewels ) aftr after a 
10. Arranging couches 744 Ta Mie ) ep aeae 
11. ’ Playing of'music'on water bowls S@% 4M iSfld QNoms 
12. Battle of water; sen de water at each other by nerklise 
with’ syringes SURAT 
13. “Witcheraft on’ images; tne prepatation ‘of many different 
things or’ drugs, to use with spells to weaken one’s enemy ein to harm 
him frat arm 
14. ° Cotnposing of flower  eatetabia arrewed fe a BI TO 
15. Head-ornament of flowers ( for women ) Sewer Great 
16. ‘ Costtime ; the decoration of the ens ‘with yor ornaments, 
flowers, etc. Hawa wart tii r 
n'0 17vo Ear‘ornaments in mbther of pearl, ivoryyeta oi qa is 
“18, © Perfumery, preparation of scented incense oe; test 
19. Jewel making qua ats Jie of nsetdpic efi 
20;' Mlusionism Gey wre 60!" gies lores 
21.° Preparation of aphrodisiac tedes dieenithi ; ms 
122. Dexterity of hand ; precision in*handwork gaa erva vou 
+ 23) ° Vegetable cooking; the” Pasa vegetables, jams 
syrups, sweets fafaagrernreafeere fiza 
_ (24. 2 Preparing drinks, sherbets, aleoholic drinks, ete. TREAT 


25. | Needle-work ( including fringe-making and knitti eave 
26. String play ( marionette play ) qq mrgr a : = 
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27. Drum-lute ( vina-damart ) playing aren gre ara 

28. Riddles atfeer 

29. Diction sfearer 

30. Difficult pronounciations ; the reading of verses whose meanings 
and pronounciation are both difficult gates a1 

31, Reading aloud ( gers ara ) 

32. Visualizing the narrative of a drama aresreafast ayia 

33. Completing problems of rhyme req rea qra 

34. Vannery ; the weaving of leaves, grasses, rattan cane, etc. into 
mats, stools, chairs, beds ofget @3 ara fare 

35. Sculpture ; carving wood, stone, chiselling metal, etc. mere 

36. Wood work; carpentry oa 

37. Planning houses areg frat 

38, Examining precious stones or coins FaCSate 

39. Metallurgy ; the mixing and purifying of metals argqarg 

40. Knowledge of the shapes and colours of precious stones, and 
their mining Aforcrirart #14 

41, Knowledge of medicinal trees garqazam 

42. Cock-fighting ; how to organize fights between frogs, partri- 
dges, cocks, etc. ATHeHLaTTR qa-fafa 

43, Talking birds; teaching parrots, Mainas, and other birds to talk 
ge afer FaITA 

44. Massaging, shampooing, the rubbing in of unguents with the 
help of hands and feet SeaTga-area-Wu-AeA-taTs 

_ 45. Secret speech; to speak in such ways that only those who 

know them can understand gat afent-aaa 


46. Barbarian's deceit ; hieroglyphics or code writing wfega fare 
47. Science of dialects ga arat-ferera 
48; Toy flower-chariots 4 aefent 
49. Knowledge of omens fafra-st4 
50, Principles of mechanics ; the making of all kinds of machines 
aaa 
51. Memorizing att ATER ~ 


52. Reading together waa sks 
53, Impromptu rhyming ; improving the rhymes missing in any verse 


srrerent preatieet 


54, Lexicon dictionary afirara Sta 
55. Knowledge of poetic metres g°grarma 
56. Application of rules : knowing the use of poetic ornament 
frat a7 
57. Disguise ; to disguise one’s forms and way of speaking oferna oh 
58. Tailoring a 
59. All kinds of dice gambling afatie 
60. Game of Domino arramter 
61. Making children play arefiegas 
62. Knowledge of good manners Safast grat 
63. Science of Victory ; knowing the way to be victorious, namely 
the science of weapons Safaat sia 
64. Gymnastics sara fer 


The Arts in the Sukra-Nitisara : 

According to Sukricarya, all the crafts have not separate mames ; 
they can be described only by their aim, for it is the difference in practice 
that makes the separate arts.) When an individual practises a certain 
craft, his caste is that of the name of his craft. 

1, Dancing : 

The first of all the arts is dancing yea. To move with grace and 
expression is called dancing ; action, brilliance, magnificence, emotion, 
sympathy and all the moods ( rasa ) can be expressed in dance. Dancing 
is of two kinds: ‘dramatic’ (nrtya)' and ‘non-dramatic’ ( anrtya ). 
Representation of the actions of the inhabitants of heaven, hell and 
earth is called ‘dramatic’ dance, and without imitation it is called 
‘non-dramatic’. 

In each season of the rains, many have seen the peacock dance 
enthralled by the roar of the thunder. Dance is a natural thing which, 
when the heart is full of joy, manifests itself outwardly, and artists give 
the shape of art to this natural dance by painting its innumerable 
expressions. In the wild society of forest tribes or in the polite society 
of civilized cities dance, in some form or other, is found everywhere. 
In ancient times the learning of this art» was considered essential even 
for ptinces, The story of Arjuna in the Mahabharata is famous: how 
during his concealment under the name of Brhannala, he taught dancing 
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to Uttara, daughter of King Virat. In South India, even today, this 
ancient art still partly survives and in Kathakali we see a reflection of it. 

2. Playing of instruments: The making of all kinds of musical 
Instruments, and knowing how to play them, isan art. There are four 
main types of instruments : 

(a). String (aa) (b). Flutes (aq@tt)(c). Drums ( sae ) and 
(d). Massive percussion (#4) ( cymbals, gongs, bells, etc. ) instruments. 

(a). Instruments in which strings or wires are used are called 
string instruments (tata). Such are today the Vina, the Tambira, Sarangi, 
Bela, Sarode, etc. 

(b). Instruments whose inside is hollow and in which air is used are 
called wind instruments ( susira). Such are: flutes ( bansuri, alagoja ), 
clarionets (éahnai), the brass instruments, harmonium, conches 
( gankha ), etc. 

(c). Those instruments in which parchment or leather is struck 
are called drums ( avanaddha ). Such are the Dhola, Nagada, Mrdanga, 
Tabla, Dafa, Khafijadi, etc. 

: (d). Those instruments played by striking one part against another 
are called percussion instruments ( ghana). Such are cymbals ( jhafijha ), 
rattles ( mafijira ), castanets ( kartal ), etc. 

This art is connected with that of singing ; without instruments, 
sweetness lacks in the song. 

In ancient times the main instruments in India were string instru- 
ments, the Vinds; mention of these is found in the most ancient 
Sanskrit books. Every Hindu has heard of the Vina of Sarasvati and of 
that of Nirada, of the flute of Sire Krsna and of the small drum of Siva. 

There are numerous Sanskrit books on instrumental technique 
describing the different instruments and methods for making and 
repairing them. 

On auspicious occasions, such as coronations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
marriages, initiations, etc., all kinds of instruments have been played in all 
times. Also in war, many varieties of instruments were used to raise 
the courage of the army. 

3. Costume 

To dress men ot women with clothes and ornaments of a lovely 
shape is an ‘art’, 

15 
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4, Changing one’s appearance ( metamorphosis ) 

To appear under all sorts of different forms is an ‘art’. Use of 
this art was made by Hanuman when, at the time of his first meeting 
with Ramacandra, he took on the appearance of a Brahmana. 

5. Arranging of couches 

To fix couches and coverings beautifully, and to arrange flowers in 
all sorts of ways, is an ‘art’. 
6. Gambling 

To entertain people by gambling and other such amusements is 
an ‘art’. In ancient times, all kinds of gambling were practised. Amongst 
them the game of dice is the most famous. Nala, Yudhisthira, Sakuni, 
were all accomplished players. 

7. Sexual enjoyment 

Knowledge of sexual enjoyment through different bodily postures 
( asana ) is an ‘art’. 

A description of the above seven arts is given in the Knowledge 
of Celestial Music, the “Gandharva Veda”. 

8. Agreeable Drinks 

To make liquors and wines distilled from all kinds of flowers is 
an ‘art. 

9. Surgery 

To remove pain from a thorn prick or to remove the thorn, to open 
the veins or to lance boils is an ‘art’. 
10. Cooking with aromatic substances 

To cook all kinds of food with the juice of ‘hing’, ‘asafoetida', and 
other aromatic plants, is an ‘art. Even such men as King Nala and 
Bhimasena were proficient in it. See Mahabharata. 

1l. Horticulture 

The planting of trees, bamboos, creepers, to take care of trees 
and make them produce fruit and flowers, is an ‘art’. In ancient 
books much is written about marvellous parks and gardens and from 


them we know that, even in very, ancient times, this art was highly 
developed. 


12. Metallurgy 
To mine stones, gold, silver and other metals, and purify iiss is 


an ‘art’, 
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13. Sweet making 

To make all seuaible preparations of sugarcane-syrup, molasses, 
sugar loaf, crystallized sugar, powdered sugar, sugar candy, etc., is an ‘art. 
14. Medicinal use of metals ‘ 

To know how to mix gold and other metals with all kinds of 
medicinal plants is an ‘art’. 

15. Analytic metallurgy 

To know how to separate mixed metals is an ‘art’. ‘ 
16, Synthetic metallurgy 

The primary mixing of metals is an ‘art’. 

17, Salt extraction 

The science of extracting salt from the sea, or from mud or other 
substances is an ‘art’. 

These ten arts are related to medicine and are therefore included 
in Ayurveda, the science of long-life. 

18. Archery 

To aim the weapon at a target and to throw it with the proper 

special movements of the feet or other parts of the body is an ‘art’. 
19, Wrestling 

The fighting of two wrestlers by manceuvering the different parts 
of the body is an ‘art’... From ancient times to this day, India has been 
outstanding in this art. The Dark Lord, Sire Krsna in the court of King 
Kansa beat famous wrestlers like Caniira and Mustika. The Maha- 
bharata tells the story of the wrestling of Bhimasena and Jarasandha which 
lasted for several days. Fisticuffs ( bahuyuddha ) is a particular form of 
wrestling. In this form fighters fight with no weapon of any kind save 
their fists alone. Sukracdrya condemns those who die in fisticuff 
contests: =qea 7eq 4 anil, ae Aart faaa | seqifearges’ frags’ awe fost 1 
a weataty gaia sted tgqaey! “For him who dies in these prize fights 
there is no heaven nor even fame in this world, Fight should be for 
the sake of glory, aiming at the destruction of the pride and strength 
of the adversary. One should not, in fisticuffs, fight to death.” 

20. Boxing: the fight where, directly or in return,a man suddenly 
strikes at his opponent with terrific blows of the fist delivered in many 
different ways, or catches him in an unguarded position, holds him there 
and pummels him, etc, is called ‘nipiran' ( making to suffer); the - 
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protection against such ‘nipiran’ practised by one’s opponent is called 
‘counter-action’ ( pratikriya ). Hence, to protect oneself while dealing 
one’s opponent terrific blows with the fsts is an ‘art’. 

21, Mechanical warfare; To throw weapons by all sorts of 
mechanical devices onto an objective, and to direct the strategy of the 
army with sound and other signals is an ‘art’. 

We learn from this that in ancient times weapons must have been 
thrown by machines, but seeing the great destruction they could cause, 
their use was restricted. Manu thus prohibits the making of large 
machines. 

22, The making use in warfare of elephants, horses, chariots, 
etc. according to their respective speed is am ‘art. These five arts are 
connected with the knowledge of weapons, Dhanurveda, the applied 
Knowledge ( Upaveda ) concerned with military art. 

23. Postures: (area) To establish favourable contacts with 
supernatural beings by the use of the psychic effect of different bodily 
postures ( asana ) and finger postures ( mudra ) is an ‘art’. 

The art of mudras is almost lost today, most people do not even 
believe in it, yet few individuals who know it can still be found. In 
ancient times it had great renown and in many Sanskrit Tantras and 
Agamas descriptions of mudras can be found. Hypnotists are seen who 
make use of mudras; through them they induce the passage of their 
own will-power into the subject of their experiment. 

24. Manége: To drivea chariot and to teach horses, elephants, 
~ etc, their paces is an ‘art’. The study of this art was at all times considered 
an essential part of the education of princes. Had Arjuna not been 
accomplished in this art, when Duryodhana came to steal the cows of 
Virat, how could he have offered them a contest in chariot driving ? 
In the Mahabharata war, how could the Dark Lord, Sire Krsna have 
driven the chariot of Arjuna, or Salya that of Karna ? 

25. Pot fashioning: To make pots of earth, wood, stone, brass and 
other metals is an ‘art’. ? 

26. Painting and Drawing : Drawing and painting was so widespread 
that in every part of the country, in every house, it was practised. And it 
is still customary to-day, almost everywhere, to have the image of Ganega 
or other deities painted above the lintels of houses, On the occasion 
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of certain social functions such as weddings, the women of the house — 
make pictures and designs on the walls and the ground. In South India 
it is also still customary to draw a design, often very elaborate, before 
the threshold of the front door. In ancient times, the women were very, 
expert in this art. Citralekha, the friend of Usa, daughter of Vanadsura 
had a most expert hand, and having seen someone once only, she could 
afterwards make a perfect likeness of him. 

There are six parts to painting : 

(a). Differentiation in shape (mixing of colours, brush strokes) #7Rz 

(b). Proportionate measurement art 

(c). Unity of expression and beauty ara srava atwar 

(d). Likeness arg 

(e). Harmony of colours aftrm 

(f). Com‘position’ a¥ | 

27. Architecture: The making of tanks, wells, monuments, 
buildings, etc, and the levelling of earth is an ‘art’. 

28. Instruments: The making of instruments to measure time, 
etc., and all sorts of instruments, is an ‘art’. 

There were various instruments in ancient times for the measure- 
ment of time: water clocks, solar quadrants and devices with sand, of 
which the modern hour glass is a relic. Although these instruments have 

Z almost gone out of use, on account of modern watches, astrologers still 

’ use the water clock to determine, starting from sun-rise, the auspicious 

time for marriages, etc., and we may still see, under the porch of some 
old Raja, a bell sounded to mark the time according to an old water clock, 
an hour glass or sun-dial quadrant. With such machines the ancient 
astrologers managed to have an accurate knowledge of the divisions of 
time, necessary for the making of horoscopes. 

29. Dyeing: to colour clothes and other things, in different shades, 
or by mixing different colours, is an ‘art’. 

Steam engines: To recover the steam born of water, air and 
fire} End to utilize it for various works is an ‘art’. 
feat Hest 

“The work done by controlling the combination of water, air and — 
fire is an ‘art’. 

31. Conveyances : To produce boats and chariots and other means 
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of travel on land and water is an ‘art’. While assuredly ancient peoples 
knew how to make vehicles for land travel, horse carriages, bullock 
carts, etc., of the best materials, equally they knew how to make many 
kinds of ships, strong, beautiful and practical. We even find mention 
of the use of ships in the Vedas. Great trade was done with these ships 
with far distant countries, and taxes were imposed on goods coming and 
going in these conveyances, 

32, Rope making : To make ropes of cotton, wire, or jute is an ‘art’. 

33. Tailoring: To cut garments of any kind of cloth is an ‘art’. 
This art also was most highly developed from the most ancient times, 


and very beautiful, strong and fine clothing was made which was never 


surpassed in any country. 

| 34. Precious stones : To recognize precious stones and pierce them 
is an ‘art’. In ancient times, the people of India could distinguish stones, 
and knew their influence, on those who wore them. To counteract the 
evil effect of certain planets, the scriptures teach that certain stones 
should be worn. 


35. Metallurgy : To know the purity of gold and silver is an ‘art’. 


36. Imitation jewellery: To produce imitations of gold, silver, 
pearls, or jewels is an ‘art’. We are told of the ancient alchemists who 


were able to imitate gold, silver, etc. Precious stones were also imitated 
in ancient times. With sugar, such diamonds were made that even 
jewel experts could not easily detect them. 

37. Jewellery: To make ornaments of gold and silver and to do 
gilding and enamelling is an ‘art’. 

aniaagre of: wer Sule aes: 

“To make ornaments of gold or other metals gilded etc., is an ‘art’. 

38. Leather work: To skin a dead animal and cure its hide, and 

39. Tanning: to soften leather and make therefrom useful and 
necessary articles is an ‘art’. aed 

40, Dairying: to know all the processes of dairying, Ywom th: 
milking of cows or buffalos, the scalding of curds, to the churning anil 
clarifying of butter, is an ‘art.’ 

41, . Dress-making : to stitch shirts and clothes is an ‘art’. 


42. Natation : to swim, using all kinds of bodily movements with 
the feet, arms, etc., is an ‘art’. 
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43, Domestic science : to know how to clean household utensils is 
an ‘art’. . 

44. Laundry : to clean clothes by expert washing is an ‘art’. 

45. .Barbering : to shave well is an ‘art’. 

46. Oil extraction: to extract oil from sesamum, linseed, castor 
oil seed, ground-nuts, etc., is an ‘art’. 

47. Agriculture : to plough a furrow is an ‘art’, and 

48. Tree climbing is also an ‘art’. 

49. Service: to know how to serve others in a manner pleasing 
to them is an ‘art’. 

50. _Vannery : to make baskets of bewibdd: palm leaves, ‘date fibre, 
jute, is an ‘art’. 

51. Glass blowing: to make recipients and other objects of glass 
is an ‘art’. 

52. Irrigation : to give water to the fields is an ‘art’, and 

53. Channel making: to collect water from small streams and 
swamps and bring it for long distances to where it is required is an ‘art’, 

54, Utensil making : to know how to fashion utensils from iron 
is an ‘art’. 
55. Saddlery: to make the proper riding pay for elephants, 


horses, bullocks, camels, etc., is an ‘art.’ . 


r 56. Nursery : to take care of children, \ 
+ 57. to feed them 
58. to make all sorts of toys for them is an ‘art.’ 


59. Punishing: to decide upon the punishment proportionate to 
the guilt is an ‘art’. According :to the guilt, whipping, flogging, casting 
down from cliffs, trampling by elephants, impaling, suspending by ropes, 
all sorts of punishments were decreed. 

60, ‘Calligraphy : to write beautifully the script of many count- 


i ries isan’, t’. 
YT yt ei Betel leaves fresh for many days and prevent decay 
; ‘art’. 


Thus we have sixty-one arts. But there are two further arts, which 
can be considered the soul of all the other arts. 

62. Skill ( arava): this is said to be the quickness with which 
any work is done. And 
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63. Patience (sfaqra) which is the capacity to persevere with 
a work fora long time. Without these two qualities no art can be 
good. 
Thus briefly are the sixty-three arts, ih arpde 

The nature of men varies; some have tendencies in one direction, 
others in another. He who has a tendency in one direction, with practice. 
becomes proficient in it, 
Hence Sukracarya wrote : 

at at wer aenfaea (ago a fe are) Aquaanct aang ot dt gaia 
aug fe) 

The man who has become -proficient in the practice of a cemaee he 
should always practise it for the sake of efficiency”. 






ON THE ANTIQUITY OF [MAGE-WORSHIP. 
IN INDIA 


by B. M. BARUA 


The worship of idols as cult images is as old as the Indus Valley 
civilisation, and this is unmistakably proved by figurines of deities on 
early Indian seals unearthed at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In the 
considered opinion of Sir John Marshall “the people of Mohenjo-daro 
had not only reached the stage of anthropomorphising their deities, but 
were worshipping them in that form as well as in the aniconic”! Mackay 
traces images of certain household gods, in many of the numerous 
terracotta figurimes.” Ramaprasad Chanda went so far as to 
observe that “excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro have 
brought to light ample evidence to show that the worship of human and 
superhuman beings in Yoga posture, both seated and standing, prevailed 
in the Indus Valley in the Chalcolithic period.”. And one may readily agree 
with J. N. Banerjea in thinking that the ideology which underlay 
many of the Indus valley divinities “does not correspond to the same at 

e root of such Vedic deities as Indra, Mitra, Agni, Varuna and others,” 
in spite of the fact that “apparent reproductions of mythical scenes 
on these prehistoric objects might also have contained the germs of 
different mythologies of the later period. 

Dr. J. N. Banerjea’s thesis ‘The Development of Hindu Icono- 
gtaphy' co, oa ds the latest pronouncement on the evidence of the 
Vedic texts concerning the prevalence and antiquity 
in India as well as on the trend and ultimate 





1, “Mobenjo-daro and the Indus Valley Civilisation’, vol. I. p. 59, 
2. ‘Further Excavations at Mobenjo-daro’, Vol, I. pp. 258-59. 
8. “Mediseval Indisn Sculptures in the British Museum’, p. 9. 
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the previous scholars. I need not reiterate the points raised by 
Dr. Banerjea and discussed threadbare by a competent body.of Vedic 
scholars. Here my concern is to draw attention of the scholars and 
researchers interested in the problem of the antiquity of image worship 


to certain references-in Sanskrit and Pali texts. The interest of the 


references I propose to consider Jies not only in the fact that they 
throw light on the state of things which existed in India before 
and at the time of the rise of Buddhism but also in the fact that 
they help us to understand the nature of the perishable material used 
before King Asoka came to substitute stone for it. 


The prose treatise of the *Arthasastra’ recommends the allocation 


of such tutelary deities as Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, V: ata, 
Siva, Vaisravana ( Kuvera ), Agvins, §ni and Madira in separate” chambers 
of a fort. Among them, Jayanta finds mention in Apastamba’s *‘Grhya- 
stitra’ ( vii 20-3) and Sri in several ancient texts, Vedic and Buddhist. 
The goddess Madira may be identified with Apastamba's Midhisi, while 
Siva is no other then [Sana mentioned in Apastamba's work (ib., vii. 20-3)." 
The Jaina ‘Uttaradhyayana-sitra’’ mentions by name Vijaya, Vaijayanta, 
Jayanta, Aparajita and Sarvarthasiddha as five classes of superior gods 
( anuttara sura )? The ‘Jiiatadharmakathastitra’ makes mention of Indra, 
Skanda, Rudra, Siva, Vaisravana, and Nagas. ‘The ‘ArthaSastra’ refers 
also “to the figures of the goddesses and altars which were to be 
carved on wood door-frames of the royal underground chamber”, 
“to the images and flags of the gods ( deva-dhvaja-pratimabhih), and 


to going frequently for the worship of the shrines (caityas), sttpas. K 


and images of deities (ib. xiii.2). Manu, too, recommends the circum- 
ambulation of images of deities (iv. 139) and going on ‘parvan’ 


days for the worship of images for protection ( iv. 153), and penalises’ 


the destruction of images, flags and posts in a temple (iz 285). The 
Devalakas as a class of temple priests are condemned * ihe ). Dr: 
Banerjea rightly opines that the data furnished thus by the’ d 
and ‘Manusamhita’ go to prove “the prevalence of image worshi 
of the 1st and 2nd centuries B. C., if not of an earlier period.” 
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1. “The Development of Hindu Ilconography’, p. 96. 
2,3. ‘Artha@istra’, edited by Shama Sastri, p. 65-6. 
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The worship of images was undoubtedly prevalent in India of pre- 
ASokan and pre-Buddhistic times. Panini in his ‘Astadhyayi’, devotes 
: five aphorisms ( v. 3. 96-100 ) to the topic of ‘pratikrti’, a word which may 
be taken to mean an image, a portrait, in short a figure or concrete 
representation, In the very first of the five aphorisms, he defines a 
‘pratikrti’ as figuration in the likeness of something or some being 
( ‘ive pratikrtau’.) By-the second aphorism he lays down the rule 
governing the naming of the concrete representation of a_ likeness 
(samjfiayam); in the third, he «speaks of figuration in human or 
anthropomorphic forms (manusye). The fourth ‘siitra’ bears testimony 
to the use of the images as a means of livelihood, though not as articles 
of trade ( ‘jivikarthe capanye’, ) while the fifth one refers to the ‘pratikrti’ 
of the heavenward path and the like ( devapathadibhyah. )« As the 
commentators rightly point out, the fourth aphorism distinctly speaks 
of the profession of the Devalakas who used to beg alms from door 
to door by showing images or portraits of deities to the people. 
One of the ‘anustubh’ verses cited in the prose ‘Arthagastra’ 
(IV. 13) prescribes that a thoughtless man who indulges in sexual 
connexion with (female) brutes should be fined 12° ‘panas’, and that 
the amount should be doubled in the case of a person who commits the 
same offence with the idols of goddesses : | 
“Maithune dvadasapanah tiryagyonisvanatmanah | daivata-pratimanam 
ca gamane dvigunas smrtahi”. 
This stands at the end of other prescriptions in prose providing 
nishment in varying degrees tor a culprit who commits adultery with 
women of different social grades and ranks. . 
As for the bearing of the quoted ‘sloka’ on the age to which it 
may be referred, attention may be drawn to the first ‘parajika’ rule of 
e ‘Bhikkhy*Patimokkha’ which is embodied and annotated in ‘such 
re ancien# Patt text as the ‘Suttavibhafga. The ‘Patimokkha’ code 
almost in the same language an extreme form of punishment 
ale member of the Sangha who indulges in sexual connexion 
“women, nay, even with female brutes : “Yo pana bhikkhu---methunam 
, dhammam patiseveyya antamaso tiracchanagatayapi parajiko hoti asamvaso”, 
To the same effect it is enjoined in the ‘Vinaya Mahavagga’ ( cattari 
akaraniyani ) : 
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@ ‘ 
“Upasampannena bhikkhund methuno;dhammo na patisevitabbo ~~ 
antamaso’ tiracchanagatayapi’. ‘ 
With regard to persons having sexual connexion with the idols 
of goddesses, it is laid down in the ‘Suttavibhanga’ ( Vinaya Pitaka, 
III, p. 36 ) that a Bhikkhu committing this act with a female portrait in 
painting on plaster ( lepacittam ) or a female figure in wood (daru-dhitalika) 
is equally liable to expulsion from the Sangha under the P&arajika section 
of the Patimokkha code. | 
The Pali scholiast Buddhaghosa defines ‘lepacittam’ as ‘cittakamma- 
ripam’, a (female) portrait in a piece of painting ( lepacittavatthumbhi 
lepacittannama cittakammariipam ). Similarly he defines ‘daru-dhitalika’ 
as a female figure ( itthiripam ) carved in wood ( darudhitalikayatthumhi 
darudhitalika nama kattharipam ). To this he adds that the same 
rule applies “just as in the case of these two ( viz, ‘lepacittam’ and 
‘darudhitalika’, ) so also in that of female figures carved in ivory, made 
of or drawn on cloth, or carved in iron and such other substances”. 
("yatha ca imesu dvisu evam afifiesu pi dantariipa-potthakartipa 
lohartipadisu anupadinnakesu itthiriipesu” ( ‘Samantapasadika’, i, p. 278 ). 
The Pali ‘potthaka’ is the same word.as the Sk. ‘pusta’ which according 
to the ‘Amarakosa’ ( Siidravarga, 76 ), means painting or relief work on- 
plaster and such other works ( ‘tulye pustam lepadi-karmam’, ) while the 
words ‘paficalika® and ‘putrika’ ( corresponding to the Pali. ‘dhitalika’ or 
‘dhitalika ) denote dolls or idols made of cloth, or carved in ivory ey 
and such other substances (ib, 77). As the commentators point . .. fe 
out, by other works are meant the making of dolls or idols with suck I; 
materials as earth, wood, cloth, skin, iron, and jewels. The Pali ‘lepacittam’ 
is evidently the same technical term of Indian art as the Sanskrit 
‘lepyacitram’ which is met with in much later works as the *Hayasirsa- 
paficaratra”, The ‘lepyacitra’ is aptly distinguished from the-Jekhya’, The 
‘caranacitra’ or ‘karanacitra’ praised by the Buddha as tho rivet superb 
of all pictorial art of his time may be cited as an example” f “fekhya gt 
citra.’ The ‘lepacitta’ or ‘lepyacitra’, literally as well as technicalf¥Ganas@. | } 
a form of painting for which the ground ( vatthu ) had to be ore SS gd 
by means of plaster on wall, wood, cloth, or some such substance. 






1, ‘The Development of Hindu Iconography’, p. 241, 
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CHAMBA RUMAL 


by KALYAN KUMAR GANGULI 


- 


Chamba rumals are cotton textiles decorated with figures and designs 
embroidered with silk threads of various colours. The rumials are oblong 
or square and their side length is usually between 2 and 3 feet ; fairly 
large pieces ( 5’ square, etc. ) are also fully embroidered. They derive 
their name from Chamba, the place of their origin, an Indian state in the 
south western Himalayas, within the province of the Punjab. This, along 
with a number of other Himalayan states like Kangra, Bagohli, Jammu, 
etc., came to be noted for the schools of painting which flourished there 
during the last two or three centuries, These paintings are known as 
belonging to the Pahari or Hill schools of Indian painting. 

The rumals bear a close affinity to certain paintings of the 
Pahari school, The cloth which serves as the ground is usually 
a piece of hand spun and hand woven cotton often used 


.¢~ after a certain amount of bleaching. The outlines of the figures 
and patterns are first drawn by anartist and finally a thread is 
, along them in one direction. Then, once again the thread is 
run along filling up the gaps between the stitches. This process makes the 
lines continuous and similar on both the sides. The space within the 
drawn outline, however, is first filled up with close, overlapping parallel 

stitches. Frong and back are almost alike. 
Somg fhotives of the rumals have parallels in the Kanthas and 
Baluchar Sadis of Bengal and the shawls of Kashmir ; the wavy floral scrolls 
and the Riserae, known as ‘kalka’' are common to the Chamba rumals, 
'£. gee Kashmir shawls as well as the Baluchar Sadis. In the latter, human 
figures preponderate whereas the Kashmir shawls show them but rarely 
and then mainly in embroidered and not in woven specimens. The 
scheme of decoration in the Kanthis is of a specific order although the 

18 
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Kalki again is a very commonly used motif in the decoration of the 
corners. Besides this, theré are geometrical and pictorial patterns consis- 
ting of human beings, animals and plants. 

The Kanthias have little in common with the sophisticated rumils, 
shawls and the Baluchar Sadis. They are made of waste, worn out cloth ; 
even the threads used in making the embroidery of the Kanthas are taken 
from the ends of the used cloth. The patterns or the motifs, whether 
these are human beings, animals, trees or any other object, are 
generally arranged round a central lotus. Little, regard is shown to 


any kindof perspective, and though the effect becomes to some extent 


pictorial, the Kanthas can in no way be compared to any picture. 


The decoration of the Chamba rumials is essentially pictorial. The» 


ground of the rumals is plain, it is formed by the white or cream cloth 
itself, The figures are bound by lines and their surfaces are filled up 
completely with the colour of the embroidery. Dr. Kramrisch observes 


that the rumals are translations of painting into embroidery’, They 


resemble very closely the Karigra paintings among those of the western 
Himalayan hill schools. 


Kangra painting is a provincial expression of Rajput painting in— 


which has been traced the survival of Indian pictorial traditions from 
very early times. The themes of Rajput painting have a wide range. In 
the Pahari schools the.subjects thats enjoyed widespread popularity were 
from the epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and the Puranas 


Yao 


“F 


principally depicting the lite story of Krsna, and others depicting Ragas and pra 


Riginis, etc. In the rumals also we find the same subjects, the scenes from?” 


the Ramayana and the Mahabhirata, but none rivals the popularity of the 
Vaisnavite theme of the Krsna lila) Among the Ramayana motifs 
are frequent the seated figures of Rama and Sita installed in an arched 
pavilion situated in a wide courtyard ornamented with trees, the corona-, 


tion of Rama or the epic battle of Rama's forces with those af Ravana, 


taking place on the sea side beside the walled city of Lanka', Of the — ~ 


episodes taken from the life of Krsna the scene of his birth in the prison 


of Kansa, his journey on Vasudeva's lap from Mathura to Gokul, miracles. -.* 


1. ‘Kenthdé’ by St. Kramrisch, JISO4A, vol. VIL. 
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of his early life, his sports with the Gopinis of Vrndavana and his return 
back to Mathura, are often shown in the same rumal; of the 
miracles of his early life those af Govardhana dharana, Kaliyadamana, 
Sakata bhanga, Yamalarjuna, and the destruction of demons like Putana and 
Dhenuka, etc. are very common. His sports with the cow-boys of 
Vrndavana known as Gostha lila also have their place in many 
of the rumals but none of these subjects has the popularity of the 
Rasa lla. 

Rasa Ila indicates Sri Krsna’s sports with the milk-maids or the 
Gopinis of Vrndavana. The Bhagavata Purana tells that Krsna had 
taken a pledge to dance with the Gopinis. On a full moon ( purnima ) 
night of a cloudless autumn season he. remembered his promise and 
began to play on his flute calling the Gopinis near him. The flute had 
an irresistible charm for the maids of Gokul who left their homes and - 
their husbands and assembled on the bank of the Jamuna to attend 
the call of the flute. Krsna, however, put them to test to be sure of 
their devotion and through suffering the Gopinis proved themselves 
purified and worthy of dancing with Krsna. Radha was his chief 
favourite with whom, hand in hand, he began to dance and the other 
Gopinis danced round them in the form of a circle, the Mandala. 
Krsna by power of yoga multiplied his form and each Gopini in the 
Mandala found herself next to Krsna. 7 

The circular motif created by the dancing cordon appears to have 
a peculiar significance. In the Kanthas the motifs usually are laid round 
a large circle of the form of a lotus which generally covers the central 
space. It is as if the lotus keeps the otherwise not always connected 
figures related to its own shape and bound up with it. 

In the Rasa scenes the case appears to be almost the same, At 
the centre of the Rasa scene there is Krsna or Krsna dancing with 
Radha. Round this couple dance the Gopinis and Krsna’s multiples 
forming a close circular pattern. Animals, birds, female figures, 
find a place in the entire scheme, arranged according to each 
individual motif's relation to the main circle. There are rumals in 
which more than one event of Krsna’s life are shown: In such rumals 
also the scene of Rasa finds a prominent place and _ the other 
incidents of his life are arranged around it. 
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‘4 In other, less formal, designs, the Rasa dance is shown without. the 
Gopinis forming a closed circle. Their figures. fillthe entire space within 
the border ( Pl. III ). 


Usually the entire face of a whole rumal is considered as one 


compartment bound on four sides by a border. ‘Not infrequently, 
however, the surface of the rumal is divided. into more than one. 
compartment. Sometimes these are parallel oblong rows ( Pl. IV; only 
half of the rumal being reproduced). In one such compartment 
a male figure with turban and ‘choga’ is seated ona six legged stoal attending 
to the dancing performance ofa girl who balances a number of superposed 
pots on her outstretched arms and on the head. Two musicians, one 
with a drum, ( mrdanga ) and the other with a lute ( vind ) are playing 
to the dancer. On the right hand side of them are a male and a female’ 
figure talking to each other, Besides these there are a few plants and 
animals including birds neatly arranged around the dancer. The lower 
panel is Gpisvines into smaller compartments by broad leafed trees. 
Division of the surface of the rumal is frequent where the -life story of 
Krsna is depicted, each incident being shown in an independent panel. 
This is also common in the scroll ‘pats’ of Bengal. There too, the life story 
of Krsna, usually shown in successive panels, is avery popular theme. 
Among the recurrent motifs the following may be enumerated : 
trees with pavements round their trunks, arched shapes depicting 
clouds, pavilions and courts with surrounding walls, rooms with arched 
porticoes, balcony windows with faces of women and always trees, flowering _ 
plants, peacocks, deers and varieties of birds and animals interspersed . 
everywhere. The outline of the figures are usually drawn in threads 
of black colour. The coloured, glossy silk threads which cover the 
surfaces are mellow: pink, red, sky blue, light yellow, deep yellow, 
silver white, orange, brown, light green, white and grey. The 
human faces are seen in three quarter profile or profile and back 
views also occur. 
Y The costumes worn by the figures are rich and varied, Male Gaul 
most often than not, wear some sort of a head cover. Figures of Krsna 
are distinguished by his peculiar peacock feather crown, Various 
types of turbans are worn by different [classes of men; conical caps 
with a fillet around grace:the heads of cowboys. On the upper portion 
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of the body, Krsna has a yellow piece of cloth slung round. Other figures 
are mostly clad in some sort of tailored and  sstitched garment. A 
tight garment, called the ‘jima’ fastened at the side, at the shoulder and 
above the waist, is very common, A long coat, tight fitting over the 
chest and with-a wide, skirt-like end is also frequently met with. This 
type of coat is usually known as ‘achkan’. Garments of the lower portion 
of the body comprise of the *dhoti’ and *paijamas’ of different types. Male 
figures wear as ornaments, earrings usually known as ‘bala’ or “birbali' ; 
armlets called *bhuj-band’ and bracelets called ‘kankan’ and anklets in 
case of figures of Krsna. Women wear scarfs called ‘orhni’, a tight fitting 
bodice called “adigiya”, or a full sleeve, shirt like garment called ‘kurti’ or 
‘panjabi’; wide, gathered skirts called ‘ghagra’ of different types, and a 


the Rasalila dance ( Pl. III ) illustrated here, appear to have an opening at 
the front and an additional piece of cloth like the ‘kocha’ which covers 


figures are shown in poses of dancing. Many of the female figures are 
shown wearing a‘sadi’.. The ‘sadi’ is worn like a skirt having a ‘kocha’ or 
tuft in front and the ends are drawn over the head and across the breast. 
The ornaments of the female figures consist of ‘karn-phul’ or earrings, 
‘hara’ or necklace, ‘bhuj-bandh’ or armlets and ‘kankana’ or bracelets. The 
‘bhuj-bandh’ or armlets have often tassels hanging from them. 

The figures of the animals, trees, clouds, the architecture, pavilions 
and porticos, the motifs like the Kaliyadamana, Gosthalila, and Rasalila, 
and the costume and ornaments of the figures bear a close resemblance 
to those in the paintings of the Kangra school. - 

Of the Krsna Lila scenes, a large rumal, a part of which has been 
teproduced here, is of considerable interest (PL V). At the centre 
of the scene is shown a dwarfish tree with a square pavement round 
its trunk, On the left of the tree there are portions of a palace with 
people on top of the roof playing on various. musical instruments. 
Streamers ate fluttering from the top of the turrets, and faces are seen 
_ peeping through windows. On the right (not shown here ), evening - 

time is indicated by a descending sun and cow-herds are shown returning 
from the grazing ground. ‘Below’ the palace there is a number of 
female figures returning to the palace after filling their pitchers ina 
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stream shown along the lower end of the surface. On top of the tree 
there are two couplets sewn in black thread which read thus : 

Ren tet at F age ae o fe af firct ge ele & at aac Sr afta? | 

eritcecat we firct anent ofa ant ala out Car test safer | 

faa Sa are ty sre ce Grate Ae a qa are sina wt oferit 

aca nt acaniet alert art et gieern wait et ait 

“The moment they (Radha and Krsna) met (and were smitten 
with the arrow of love ) they lost all sense of scrupulous shyness. Radha 
would no longer draw her veil over her face. Love-full eyes would continue 
to look at each other in constant gaze and the throbbings of the heart 
were almost stopped. Both remained standing like two pictures 
without having any care for the innumerable crowds standing nearby. 
Sri Krsna forgot to play on his flute and Radha to fill her pitcher.” The 
couplet evidently gives the identification of the scene. 

The rumal is about a hundred years old. The tradition of making” 
such rumals is still maintained in Chamba but the quality has deteriorated 
to a great extent. The subjects are still the same but the embroidery is 
careless. The front and back of it are no longer practically identical in 
the neatness of execution. Only the front is meant to be seen: the 
surfaces are covered with coarse stitches in aniline-dye coloured 
silk threads. The desire to suit the vulgar taste of the present day has 
resulted in an irrecoverable loss of beauty, 





1. Reading and translation by L, Sukul, 


Tho rumdéls, Pls, IIT and IV, are in the collogtion of Me Brown * the ori lof Fl, ¥. ts | 
2 oo . Panay * th » ¥. be In 
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THE NATURE OF TIME 
NS AT i 


From the teachings of 
Sri Bhargava Sivaram Kinkar Yogatrayanand Ji« 


The Nature of Time-Energy 

Bhartrhari—his feet be worshipped—once said that although all 
that is evolved eternally dwells, according to the hierarchy of potentialities, 
in the womb of its evolver, yet since it cannot remain constantly manifest, 
its manifestation ultimately depends upon Time (Kala). All the 
energies which have a beginning and [an end] are dependent; they 
have to operate within the limits of some independent energy and are 
ruled by it. This independent Energy is called Time-Energy ( Kala 
Sakti). NagesSa Bhatta explaining this in his book “The [ jewel] 
casket” ( aSHaT ), wrote that Time ( Kala ) is the principle ( @@ ) of the rise, 
enduring and destruction of Existence itself, It is Time ( Kala ) which, 
as winter, bars the power of bringing forth flowers and fruits in the 
mango tree, and again Time ( Kala ) which, as spring, unlocks the power 
of procreation, The energies, ever present in a subtle shape in the 
causal-womb, are not free to manifest themselves in any order. They 
have to wait for the pleasure of some independent energy. And this - 
energy in the control (ag) of which they exist is but Time-Energy, 
Kala Sakti. 
What is Time ? | 

In the hermetic parts of the Primordial Knowledge of subtle 
correspondences ( Atharva-Veda-Samhita ) it is said : 





* Extracts from the Hindi version of fity wer fireram ert ( the original being in Bongali ). 
Translation and notes by Siva fara 
Vedje words and mantras Sisal by Pandit Vijayinand Tripajbi. 
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“qratg fanaaad He tr: Gfiter | as a yt wer Aft « fafawa” 
“Te & fear anf we ag farafa. “ae aa: 18 art: st am 
aarfeaa i” “..0Tetg aeaetbact a: fare asnqa: |" “Aah aa st 
ag afer, gfaftsera 1” 

( Atharva Veda Samhita, 19/6/53/5-9 ) 

“From Time did heaven rise, Time engendered this earth, in Time 
dwell past and future and their oriented motion. In Time exist the 
elements of the spatial universe; in Time does sight see: in Time 
dwells mind, in Time life breathes. All is supported by Time. Time 
is the Divinity of all, the progenitor even of the Ruler of Creation.. 
The universe is by it oriented, it is by it engendered, and stands within it.” 
Time, thus pervades the dualism subject-object, enjoyer-enjoyed. Time 
is the nourisher, the support, the creator of all the spheres ( yaa) pervading 
them. Time is everywhere present; a father, a son are but forms of 
Time, Time is the cause of the universe, yet the resulting universe is 
nothing but time. | 

Thus, we can understand that in the Primordial-Knowledge the 
word Time (Kala) is used to represent the union of the ‘Auspicious 
unmanifest principle’ (Siva) and [his Power ] Siva, [the eternal 
auspicious night in the womb of which the universe dissolves into 
sleep, |, that is the Illusionist ( Mayi), the Principle of all, united to 
his Power of Illusion ( Maya ). 
The Two Forms of Time 

The Primordial Knowledge, the Veda, and the other scriptures 
based upon it, speak of the dual shape of Time ( Kala ). In the 
“[ mystical ] ‘forest teachings’ of the Primordial Revelation” ( Aranyaka 
Sruti) called Taittiriya, it is said that? “sptinging out [ froma never 





i, The word Hiva comes from the toot wh bo aleep. 


That in which all goes to rest) which ‘Is the support of afl is diva, His Hnergy, by which ' 
universe is put to sleep, is Siva, the Eternal night, fie 


(8) seer ai) Sear wera ger at aeisie eerafen) dye: ah = fede) ow 
ee 
fare | 

( Taittiriya Arapyates 1/2/3-5 ) 
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drying source ],* the river [ of Time (kala nadi)] flows ever evenly 
and, just as [ by the reunion of many small rivers ] this [ great river ] 
expands and never recedes ( never dries ), so also the small [ divisions of ] 
time, [the instants ( ksana) and moments ( muhiirta=40 minutes), ] 
and the greater [rivers of ] Time, [the days and fortnights, ] all 
contribute to the [ flow of the] year. All [small or great parts of 
Time, ] unite in a vast uninterrupted flow.” When the small instants 
and moments, carried upon the greater divisions of Time ( sTeraaa ) assemble 
to form the year, the shape of Time becomes perceptible and its reality 
can be understood. 

The ‘higher reality’ ( afraea) which gives rise to the tangible 
(za ) Time, which can experienced (er@atft#) is, in many a sacred verse, 
spoken of as the Duration of Time ( kalakala )'. This inflexible unfragmen- 
table Duration of Time, likened to an indivisible rod ( #avg qeEsraaa ) 
cannot be perceived by any sight other than that of Primordial Knowledge 
—the Veda—and the correlated scriptures. Its- one indivisible reality, 
circumscribed ( aftfegea ) by the Power of IlIlusion,—Maya, appears to 
take multiple forms. The spatial Universe's sphere ( fagrqa) is but 
a particular state of indivisible Existence-Consciousness-Bliss [apparently ] 
divided by. the power of Illusion. 


qa: gattshters onigces’ 8 geet agerqaa:) a on faaygrnfa sage 


CATS FCA SANT, | 
( Atharva Veda Samhita, 19/6/53/3 ) 


“In the full chalice of [ Eternal ] Time; verily are kept the multiple 
shapes [ of fragmentary time ] which the sages can truly see. This inner 
Time pervades all the worlds [and] is said [to dwell] in the 
supreme firmament, [ the Pure Principle, Brahman J.” 

The book of Astrology called “The Solar principle” ( Siiryya 
Siddhanta ) also explains that Time (Kala) is of two kinds, the one 
‘like a rod indivisible and inflexible’ ( wavs qeeranra ) and the other ‘the 


8. The passages within square brackets aro found in the commentary of Siyapicirys. ; 

4. Tho term Kale is used in the sense of both Duration (successive experience ), and Time 
( the particular velocity of Duration genorally experienond by humans). We sre translating Kala therefore 
either as Time or as Duration according to the gonoral sense, 
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nature of which is to measure’ ( "e@ateTH ). The Duration ( Kala, cause 
of the rise, enduring and destruction of the moving universe based 
upon the [ dualism ] inertia-motion, the Duration without an end ( meet ) 
is “the partless rod-like Time” ( weg qugraaTa ) while the Duration which 
can be experimented ( fagya), which is the object of perception, is 
Time, the measurable Duration ( #@ATeHR &re ). 


SMES He: Heise Hea: | a en eqs qereapreanqd 
seae Il 
( Stiryya Siddhanta ) 
“Time by which the worlds come to an end is one time; whose 
nature is to measure is the other. This one is also of two kinds, gross and 
subtle, hence called tangible ( ya ) and intangible (aya). 
In the part of the metaphysical “nearest approach” ( upanisad ) 
called the Svetaévatara, the Supreme Self (geamren), the Duration 
of Time ( &1@ &T@ ) is spoken of : 


& fieagafinaticenatite’: stewed at colt) maaan often 
Carcinaftatraraeg: ( Svetaévatara Upanisad ) 


“He is the builder of the spatial universe, the knower of the 
spatial universe, the Self, the knower of the womb, the maker of time, 
having [all] qualities [he is] the knower of all, the first evolver, the 
master who knows body and mind, the lord of [the three fundamental ] 
qualities, the cause of the liberation, the enduring and the cohesion of 
the universe.” 

The hermetic ‘Suéruta-samhita’ tells that Time is not produced 
through anyone’s agency and is not a development ( aftora ) [ from some- 
thing else ]. | 


aret fer wert eanenfenafratse caro aeret fiferact @ 


Agearorrarartar | 
( Susruta Samhita, Sitrasthana ) 
“Time, O Lord! is self-born, beginningless, middle-less, endless ; 
in it dwell the scarcity and abundance of things and the life and death 
of men”. The ‘Kala Madhava" makes a distinction between two sorts 





1. A treatise on the Dharma Sisiraa, 
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of Time on grounds of measurability ( sefaaea) saying: That by which 
the physical existence of Ifving beings can be measured ( wfeaeq), 
counted (@e%a), known (#4), in terms of past-present-future, 
is called “mere Time” ( @a@%T@) and that by which this “mere 
time” can be measured ( sfsaea ), known ( @@ ),/in terms of rise- 
enduring-destruction, is the Duration of Time( We-"T@ ). From 
the “cosmological point of view ( Sankhya DarSana ) also, Time ( Kala ) 
is of two kinds, perpetual ( freq ) and fractional ( @€s ); fractional 
space-time ( @tw f@#-nTs ) is considered implied in the element Ether. 
The speculative philosophers ( arf 9t ) such as Raghunatha Siromani,’ 
say that the essential-nature of Space-Time (f€% "T@) is Divinity 
and nothing distinct from Divinity ( 9a ). 

The Cause of the Different States of Existence according to the 
Vakyapadiya | 

Bhartrhari—his feet be worshipped—said that: “the uncontrollable 
( searea ) portions ( set ) of Him [the all-powerful Supreme 
Principle, which is Existence-Consciousness Bliss, ] when surrounded by 
uncircumscribable ( aaftRewr) eternal energy ( facaafs ) which is 
Time-energy ( sreufer ), [ and as a result of its action ] shelter [ i, e. are 
apparently ] transformed ( faga ) into the six states of existence, 
( ava farsre ) [ taking birth, ] enduring ( feafa ), evolving ( faaftera ), grow- 
ing ( afr ), declining ( aq@a ) and being destroyed ( fama )”. 

were: Het TET Hreurfeneaa 
wera Parner: Te areaqes ata: I | 
; ( Vakyapadiya ) 

The six forms of existence thus represent particularized states of 
the Energy, circumscribed by Time ( srevafega ), of Supreme Divinity, 
itself in no way limited ( waftfeys ). 

Energies can abandon one form of existence to evolve other forms 
or states, but they neither increase nor decrease. There is no variation 
in the total energy which ever remains the same. All forces, the 
mechanical, chemical, electrical, vital, are interconnected. Each one 


1, A famous logician from Bengal. 
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can take the form of the others, each can exist of the existence of the 
others; this is why, in the universe, constant transformations take 
place, although it remains itself unchanged. 
The Nature of Fractional Time 

Before defining the words ‘instant’ and ‘sequence’ ( #1) one should 
first understand the nature ( @&W ) of fractional Time ( @ueme ). 
As was said before there are two kinds of Time, the one fraction-less, rod- 
like and the other fractional. Instant, moment ( muhiirta ), day, fortnight, 
etc. are particular states of fractional time. To explain the intrinsic shape 
(@eq) of fractional time (the time which we ordinarily understand 

as such ) the Taitiriya Aranyaka tells : 
qeat atifeared aes ong waarafer | 
wea: qeafagan ext Hrefearory | 
(Taittitiya Aranyaka, 1/2/2 ) 

“The Sun [in the beginning] poured forth radiations (wef ) 
[ cause of all activity ], upon all the world. Revelation tells that to 
differences in the heating action of these [ radiations] are due the 
differences of Time.” 

From the seed springs a germ, and from the germ grows a branch, 
the branch produces leaves and flowers, the flower evolves into a fruit, 
and the fruit again gives a seed. On whichever side he may look, man 
sees coming towards him, the endless flow of transformation ( qftomm are). 

Everything in the world is incessant transformation. It is to 
explain this that the mystical Taittiriya Aranyaka tells that the solar 
rays themselves—the heating power ( darmat aie ) of the sun—are the 
cause of all transformation. The Sun-god, by his heating energy, 
incessantly burns the world. The world’s transformation is the effect 
of this heat. Rice and other substances, when cooked. are transformed 
into food by the heat of fire. Water,’ when heated, becomes steam, 
All action or transformation in the world is similarly due to heat. 
Wheresoever transformation appears before us, we should understand that 
its cause is necessarily the heating Power of the Sun. 

What is Heat ? : 

When any substance (#87) is heated, two kinds of actions take 

place in it proportionately to the quantity of heat, First, in the mass 


’ 
8} 


of atoms, the expanding tendency (rajo guna), ie. motion, increases ; 
secondly in the substance acted upon ( fafarz) by the heat there is 
atomal disaggregation (faseam); the atomal power of attraction of the 
atoms becomes weak and from this follows a transformation ( qfcun@ ) in 
the properties, the characteristics and the state of that substance. This 
is what is called a cooking. In this connection the Revealed Word: ( af), 
in the [ mystical ] ‘forest teachings’ ( Aranyaka ) called Uddhrt, explains 
that the cooking-action of the heat projected from the solar sphere 
( aa mute ), upon the mass of the elements ( qa@sTa) contained in the 
world’s sphere (3a@4) according to its relative intensity, determines the 
particularized Duration, the length of the instants (@™1), moments 
( aga ), etc. Through it the divisions of time from ‘a wink of the eye’ ( fa#4 ) 
to the half-life-time of the Creator (acre ) can be known. The author 
of the Mahabhasya, Patafijali, in his commentary of the Panini Sutra 
( wren: afearferar ) “Durations are measurable limits", says that the power 
by which trees, grass, creepers and other formal ( afang ) substances ( #3?) 
are seen sometimes to grow, sometimes to decline, is called Time ( #7@ ). 
If the increase or decrease of formal substances could be the result of 
non-particularized Duration (afagia srs ) such divisions ‘as day, night, 
fortnight, month, equinoxial half-year, year, ages ( yugas ), etc., would 
never have existed. We know them to be the different parts of Time; 
but how partless Duration possibly came to be so divided, remains to be 
explained. 


How can Partless Duration be Fractioned ? 


Answering this question the divine Patafijali says that although 
Time ( Kala ) is eternal ( freq ), although Time is without a second, is an 
indivisible ( werte ) ruling ( fq ) principle (qara ), although it knows no 
real differentiation, yet, through a difference of attributes, its differentiation 
is supposed (meat) as is also the case with the all pervading Ether. 
Fraction-less, rod-like Time, when all the forms of action ( fiat) are 
associated with it, seems to take different shapes, Associated to a 
particular form of action, Time becomes day ; associated to another form 
of action it becomes night, with another action it is month, with another 
year, with yet another an age (yuga). By association with what 
sort of action does Time take the form of day? the answer of 
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Patafijali is ‘that, associated to a particular motion of the Sun, Time 
takes the shape of day. 


ta qefaq¢aaearsaa sera d srefreag: | aeda senfeq fer 
geen eftfa a wafa ofafefs a) sa fern? onfgeanen| adarceqrrey- 
ara ef vata saeax ef a ate | 


( Mahabhasya ) 
“That through which can be recognized the increase and decrease 
of all that has shape is called Time. In connection with a special action 
of this [ Time ] day exists and also night, This [ special ] action is the 
motion of the’ Sun. Through its periodic revolution the month comes 
to exist, and the year,” 
The hermetic ( samhita ) SuSruta also says that 
 Sreaceshrariizen fafaaien fate ere seragelecaumracda- 
cee eta | aoa ans gees soa ohadam: ee 
areas ef | 
( Sugruta Samhita, Sitrasthana ) 
“The special motion of the all powerful Sun, intrinsic shape ( aed ) 
of the year, creates the division of the ‘wink of eye’ (‘nimesa’=,), of 
a second ), the ‘limit’ ( ‘kastha'=32 seconds), the ‘portion’ ( ‘kala’ =96 
sec. ), moment ( ‘muhiirta’=48 minutes ), day and night ( agtera ), fortnight 
( Wt), months ( ATa ), season ( s2q ), half-year ( #44 ), year, and age (yuga). 
Since [ measurable ] Time from ‘wink of eye’ to ‘age’ revolves like a 
wheel, these are called the cycles of Time”. 


In the ‘nearest approach’ called “the Sun”, Siirya ( Upanisad ), it 
is said that all things are born from the Sun ( Aditya ). 


aera Tay ft qedarcrrony @ os Ae @ 8 aera: 


( Sirya Upanisad ) 
“The Originator of the cycle of Time is Sire the Sun, abode of 
all creation ; whoever knows it knows the Principle of all .” 


Definition of the Instant ( ksana ) 


Just as one supposes the existence of an element of matter ( meq ) 
which can no more be divided, and which is called the atom ( Ferraz ) 
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similarly the ‘smallest possible’ ( sgwa sig ata) element of Time is ; 
called ‘instant’. ( @™ ). . 

The expression ‘smallest possible element’; is made from the word 
( aged ) “to divide, to make small, to decrease” and the word ( syBT ) 
“extreme”. It means that dividing Time into smaller and smaller 
fractions, a limit is reached when it can no more be divided. This 
indivisible fraction of Time, corresponding to the atom, is called 
‘smallest possible element’. It corresponds also to the time in which a 
moving atom moving by its own length occupies, in space, the place 
immediately adjacent to that it occupied previously. 

Definition of Sequence ( krama ) 

The uninterrupted (#fe8q) current, continuous like the flow 
of oil, of the instants, its never ceasing ( afacra ) oriented motion ( safe ), 
is called “sequence” (krama ). The world cannot for one instant even 
remain without transforming itself; without changing it cannot exist; . 
tranformation is the world’s nature, transformation its intrinsic form . 
(eq). After one instant comes another instant, after it another, then 
again another and, in this way, moves the endless current of time. 
Whatever we experience is transformation, is’ change or action. 
The passage or step from one state of existence into another is trans- 
formation ( afcomm ) or change ( aftaet ). From the root ‘kram’ (stride, 
step) the word “krama’ (sequence) is made. It has been said that the . 
reality of sequence (ma) is only grasped at- the end ( aqera ) of the 
transformation ( qftura ). 

qaraeiaied zed qemetarerandaeae: Gres AT: TaN aT AAA aera: 
qenTg: Gaal eee RTA S Hrs: VT: aa TATETAAS STE HA | 
“Just as the limit of the division of matter is the atom so also 
the limit of the division of time is the instant. The time in which 
the moving atom leaving its previous place reaches the adjacent one 
is the instant. Its uninterrupted flow is sequence ( krama ). 


quaracaten ofturrearaaraa Hrarta TEA A: 





1. Commentary of Vyisadeva on Piitaiijala daréana( fae ate ) 62nd sfitra, 
2, Commentary of Vyisadeya on Pitaijals daréans ( #e gre ) 85rd siitra, 
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“Sequence, the nature of which is the uninterrupted [ flow ] of 
instants, is grasped at the end of the transformation.” 

All transformation (afte) is the cumulative effect of the 
operation ( @mq< ) of sequence (MA); only at the final limit ( wae), the 
end (@@arfa) of a transformation, can it be inferred ( fqara) that a 
translation (atte ) which is sequence has taken place. The word 
‘sequence’ thus, represents the transformation which will be 
experienced ( &gyaar ) only at the final instant through the cumulative 
faculty ( @#ea ) of the Intellect ( af& ). Bhartrhari explains that knowledge 
of action is but knowledge of instants, moments and other aspects 
of fractional time. He says : 


Tatas: aye: AAT | | aaa Rferatag: frei exafeaat 
(Vakya padiya). 
“The assemblage of that which exists within quality, has [ distinct ] 
parts, results from sequence and is conceived by the intellect as one thing, 
is commonly spoken of as ‘action’." Fora whole year I wore the same 
clothes, then, one day, some part of it tore away. Thus only did I know 
that my garment had worn. Yet it did not wear ina day. Its wearing began 
from the very instant when its shape wasevolved. From that instant 
it began to burn (41% fHat )» When the wearing of this cloth, passing 
through extreme, relative and mere subtleness, reached the gross stage, 
then only did I know that wear had come. This transformation (ftom) 


experienced only at the last instant through the cumulative faculty of 
the intellect, is ‘sequence’. 


Nature, Person and Time 

TTA AT TTA A aera od fagha Bla aenra Azeq azar | 

“That which is not known through ‘sensorial evidence’ ( Tem ), nor 
inference ( 4gAT# ), nor any other means, that is known through Veda, 
this is why Veda is Veda’. 

If we want to know the real essence of things, no. one has the power 
to explain it except the Primordial Knowledge, the Veda and the other 
scriptures based upon it. The Primordial Knowledge tells that upon 
Time (kala) depends the creation, standing, and destruction of the 
world. In the Visnu Puranaalso it is told that “The Principle, the Supreme 
Person, [ the Pervader ( Vistu )] is the agitator ( eft ) and [is also under 


another shape, ] the thing agitated. Within the two states of Contrac- 
tion ( 4#¥a ), i. e. the state of equality of the three qualities and expansion 
(frwra), the state of agitation (@1) of the three qualities ), He 
ever remains present ( ffaara) as the ‘First evolver’ (sara) [or ‘Basic 
nature’ ( 9@fe))”. 
Bag eheret wer eteasg gear: | 
a agrafenrareat seracasht @ fea: i 

( Visnu Purana, 1/2/31 ) 


Here the moving universe is shown as a development ( qura ) from 
Nature, made of the three qualities—the ascending, expanding, and des- 
cending tendencies—resting upon the Conscious ; Nature is the Energy of 
the Supreme Self, of the Pervader ( Visnu ), cause of all; but Energy 
cannot be separated from him who possesses it ( aktiman ) ; the Nature 
 (yafa) or Energy ( éakti ) of the Supreme Self is subject to contraction or 
development ( eetafanragie ). In the ‘Srimad Bhagavata’ also it is said 
that Nature ( Prakrti ), Person ( Purusa) and Duration ( Kala ) cons- 
titute the shape of the Principle, the Brahman. They are not entities 
separate from the Brahman. Nature ( Prakrti ) is the Energy inseparable 
and of one essence ( aavaere ) of the Supreme Self ; and Person (Purusa) 
and Time ( kala ) are its particular states ( arqe uta ). 

srenfered eeiterrecrrarrerrec: ee: es | cree Prerarens sores revere, FererceseA. 

“Nature is the substance and Supreme Person the support of this 
[ universe ], Duration is its manifester, and Iam this triple shape, the 
Principle”. (Srimad Bhagavata, 11/24/19) 
Description of Time in the Visnu Purana and Atharva Veda 

In the Visnu Purana it is said that Time has no beginning, no end ; 
when the three fundamental qualities—the ascending, expanding and 
descending tendencies (sattva, rajas, tamas) become equalized (STaTaeUurTs) 
the universe is destroyed. Then Nature and Person stand apart. At 
that time, to support Nature and Person ( Prakrti and Purusa), now 
separate, the Supreme Principle, the Para Brahman, remains manifest 
under the shape which is called Time ( Kala). The shape of the 
Supreme Self which, at the time of creation, unites Nature to Person, 
Prakrti to Purusa, and separates them at the time of destruction, the 
shape upon which flows the breakless current of creation-enduring- 
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dissolution of the space-motion universe, is the shape of the Supreme 
Self called Time. Nature (Prakrti), Divinity ( Isvara), Time ( Kala ), 
Law giver (fwafa), nature (€q@arq), etc, are one in their reality. 
Through Time all the visible moving universe is polarised ( xfva), 
sexualized ( #Ifma); therefore Time’s will is the very will of the space- 
motion universe. Through Time is the space-motion universe procreated, 
in Time is the space-motion universe established; Time is the ‘Supreme 
Principle of existence’ ( qaaretaea ), Existence-Consciousness-Joy. Time 
supports and maintains the supremely august ( geet) (he who stands 
in the highest place ( qayeura ), the sphere of truth, Satya Loka ), the 
four-faced creator, Brahma. 


aafed Aamre ag afer ofetee 1 set e wen aeat farate oeAieer | 
( Atharva Veda Samhita 19/53/9 ) 
“by it it is poralized, from it it is born, init it stands. Time 
becoming the Creator,.supports the Supremely August.” 
Beara HAH: HIS Waa Aa: 
“Time is the progenitor of all that is born, Time is considered the 
abode of the universe.” 
( Bhasa pariccheda ) 
Thus atom, electron, heat, electricity, earth, water, air, ether, planets, 
constellations, lunar fortnights, solstitial half years, year, life-breath, 
mind, intellect, ‘T’-ness, living individuality, gods, heavenly beings, elements, 
all are but particular states ( #aqeut) of Time, all are particular aspects of 
the reality of the Supreme Self, Time, circumscribed by Illusion ( Maya ). 
This is explained in the Brhat Paragara-hora : 
stern afer fre: aq ofa sad) que axa fraps oreo 
gasfefe n sag Sa sty come frst) aa afet mem feu fe 
caren | aay Sa sttq feud aaa’ vafaq) stateafes aa cme: 
fie 1 er: Georges at fers qftte: qacerat | GR quraarerea Ge? arererefeaan: 1 
AAA VIAB A IAT TCATEAA: | 
“United to Fortune-Energy (Sri Sakti) the Pervader, Visnu, 
always protects the three worlds; united to Earth-Energy (Bhi Sakti) 
the Pervader, Visnu, creates; united to the Dark-Energy ( Nila Sakti ) 
he devours. In all living beings dwells the Supreme Self; and all stand 
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in the Principle, the Supreme Self. In all living beings there are two 
parts. Those in whom the living part is predominant are such [i e. 
living beings]; those in whom the Supreme Self part is predominant 
are only ‘apparitions’ ( fr). Rama and Krsna, O priest! the man-lion 
and the boar, these are total incarnations. The others are in part living 
beings. There are many incarnations of the unborn, the Supreme Self.” 
Measurable Time and its Shape 
Measurable time (@aters Te) is of two kinds, tangible ( ae ) 
and intangible ( aa ). The Siiryya-Siddhanta takes the vital-breath as the 
unit of tangible time. The time necessary in a healthy body for 
inspiration and expiration is called vital-breath ( prana ). One vital- 
breath takes about four seconds (of the Western division of time ). 
The'Time-atom’, the ‘truti’, is the unit of intangible (#q@) Time. 
It is the 33,750th part of a second. 
conf: set  qeeaeenitcge dem: og: srotargt eareccea 
anfget eqan: |) argereng angandica’ saife'd) afedaer wad erre: aretiset 
qaern || Qqaltatafrergaa sareat att saa | nraaramhra a fxea’ age 
sea II 24 
Vital-breath ( prana ) is said [ to embody ] tangible (qa ) [ Time ]; 
time-atom (truti), etc, are called intangible [ time ]; 
6 vital-breaths ( prana ) make one Vinadi or Pala ) [ 24 seconds ] 
60 Pala make one Nadi ( or danda, or ghatika ) [ 24 minutes |. 
60 Nadi make a sidereal day and night ( wea Betta ) | 
30 [sidereal days and nights ] make one [ sidereal ] month 
( waa ATE ). | 
Similarly, [ the time extending from one sunrise to the next is a 
terrestrial day ( ata ates ), and 30 terrestrial days make a] terrestrial 
month ( ataa ara). [The time elapsed between the beginning and 
the end of one node of the moon is one ] “tithi” or lunar day. [ 30 lunar 
days] make one lunar month ( arq ata). The time which the Sun 
requires to move from one sign of the zodiac to the next is called 
solar month ( <tc ara ). Twelve solar months make one solar year. And 


one solar year is one day of the gods. (‘Stryye Siddbiota ) 
| : ‘ 
The Siryya Siddhanta also explains that “gargtat sqqetd aaa 
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sqqera” “on the basis of the institution of the ‘four feet of Eternal 
law’ (weHarZ) is based the development of the four ages or Yugas”. The 
Lord Manu tells that the natural opening or closing of the eyelid is 
called one ‘wink'(nimesa); 

18 Nimesa make one kastha ( limit ) 

30 Kastha make one kala ( portion ), 

30 Kala make one muhiirta ( moment ), 
and 30 Muhirta make one day and night ( waters ) 

One month of man is one day and night of the Ancestors ( faq) and 
one year of man is one day and night of the Gods. The Northern course 
of the sun (‘Uttarayana ) is the day of the gods and the Southern course 
( Daksinadyana ) is their night. All what I have told and shall further 
tell thee about the ‘Scripture of the Luminaries’ ( astrology ), which is 
the eye of Knowledge ( Veda-nayana ), is based upon the ‘Primordial 
Knowledge’, the Veda.. Many hermetic-utterances (mantra ) confirm 
the saying of the Siiryya Siddhanta that “the development ofthe four 
Yugas rests upon the institution of the four feet of Eternal Law 
( Dharma )”, showing that it is based upon the Primordial Knowledge of 
subtle correspondences, the Atharva Veda. 


ata ge qrenag ae afr aearit eon: 
( Atharva Veda Samhita, 8/2/21 ) 


“I make thee [live] for one hundred years, for two Yugas, its 
triple, the quadruple.” 

This is the hermetic utterance used to bless the young 
man wishing him long life. From it is inferred that agareq- 


seein agg mage | qeategeern fafearicgned: 1 spnirapme 
fae cereal 

(Bays Siddhanta ) 

“{ by dividing ] the four ‘ages ( yuga) which comport 12,000 

years of the gods ( the number of solar years is obtained by multiplying 

by 10,000) [ by 44+3+2+1, ie by 10; if the result of the division is 

then ] multiplied [ successively ] by 4, 3, 2 and 1, one can know the 


[ length of each one of the ] four ages, Satya Yuga, etc. including their 
dawn and twilight.” The commentary of Sayana adds ; 
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@ wen! 8 ae eta Som | ata age & eta | | ara & a 
eum | sift qenfa een: | aearkt gf Som: afer 
( Commentary of Sayana ). 


“O lad! I make thee livea hundred years; thisI make into ten 
thousand years; this I make into two yugas; I make it three yugas ; 
I make it four yugas. This is all.” O lad! the special rites of this 
sacrament will make thee live one hundred years, which is the normal 
length of life for all men. Then shall I increase this number up to ten 
thousand. And thus, gradually, shall I extend the length of thy life 
till it fills up the four ages, the four yugas. 

That one of our years is one day of the gods is told in the sacerdotal 
Taittiriya Brahmana ( 3/9/22 ) 

OH CAE AAT AE: Ae AHACAT: 

“That which is a year that is a day for the gods”. 
The Cycle of Day and Night 

Day and night are the two wheels of the yeat's cycle. The complete 
rotation of these two wheels closes the year's cycle. 


QA AMCaTea GR AGENTS ARIA aq ! 
(Aitareya Brahmana, 5/5/30) 


“These two, night and day, are the cycles of the year, by these two 
_ the year exists.” 

In a clock, while the seconds’ needle revolves sixty times, the 
needle of minutes revolves one time, so, also, when the cycle of day 
and night has completed its circle thirty times, the cycle of the month 
is formed. The month's cycle, like that of day and night has two parts, 
the clear and the dark fortnights. Just like the minutes’ needle of a 
watch which, by revolving sixty times, causes the hours’ needle to move 
round once, the month’s cycle, by revolving twelve times, causes the 
year's cycle to move round. The year's cycle is not the largest cycle. 
In the Scripture are further described the four cycles of ages ( yugas ), 
Manus ( manvantara ), aeons ( kalpa )and ‘universal destructions’ ( mahi- 
pralaya ) with their rhythms or revolutions. 

Instants, moments, days, fortnights, seasons, equinoxial half years, 
years, ages, periods of one Manu ( manvantara), aeons ( kalpa ), and 
universal destructions, in the view of the Primordial Knowledge, are 
but particular conditions, particular moments of divisible time, 
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True History | 
To understand the real history of the world it is necessary to know 
fully the beginning and the end of divisible time and the real nature 
not only of the earth but of the three worlds. The history in which 
are told the periods of all the cycles from that of instants to that of 
universal destructions and the natural results which necessarily follow 
the revolution of a particular cycle, is the real, complete and the only 
permanent history. 
The Planets are the Shapes of Visnu 
Saat sane agett sare: 1 Sanat aearara Sarat wes | 
RH GETTATT ET ATA: AT: HATA || CASA: GET ET STAT: | 
grat qfaqaer ga: Giagaea a | Teaenigafas aq a aacrfiren: | 
siraigahrs @q stared a sean: 1 
( Brhat Paragara Hora ) 
The ‘giver of rewards’, ( Janardana=Visnu ), taking the shape of 
the planets gives to living beings the fruits of their actions. So that 
ritual action, through which the strength of demons -( daityas) is 
destroyed and the power of the gods increased, may be established the 
auspicious planets arise one after another. Rama is the incarnation of 
the Sun, the Ruler of Jagu-land (Krsna) is the incarnation of the 
Moon, the man-lion of the ‘son of earth’ ( Mars), Budha of the ‘son 
of the moon’ (Venus). The beings in whom the Supreme-Self part is 
predominant are called planets (at) while those in whom the living 
part is predominant are known as living beings, Thus the planets possess 
Consciousness, have power to act ( @fHaT wie), they have presiding 
deities and act in obedience ‘to their presiding deities. They give to 
beings the fruits of their sins or good deeds. 
worm @ feat anh aa gaz area: aed Sat faring at 
qroiagras: | ast gr weal aadted saree: 
| | ( Brhat Paraéara Hora ) 
“And the Ruler of Day—the Sun—is the Self of Time; the 
‘Kinsman of the Lotus’—the Moon—is Mind; the son of earth ( $a) 
Mars—should be known as life-energy (@e@); as force (9%); Mercury 
is [the power of speech ( Vak Sakti ) or ] the giver of Word: Jupiter 
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( Brhaspati ) gives knowledge ( srt) and happiness; and Venus ( Bhrgu ) 
is the giver of sperm”. | 
What are Presiding Deities ? 

‘That which does not possess the faculty of Consciousness’ ( waa ) 
cannot independently—at its own instigation—do any action. Action 
requires the support of consciousness. In the third chapter of the 
second part of the ‘metaphysical point of view on the Doctrine’ 
( Vedanta Dargana ) is demonstrated, on the basis of Primordial Revela- 
tion as well as through argument, that the Unconscious, the inanimate, 
cannot, at its own instigation, without the support of a faculty of 
consciousness, do any work. With the help only of physical evidence 
and inference based upon it, there can be no certain solution of the 
question “can the unconscious, the inanimate, be independent or not ?” 
Simply looking at the outward aspects of Nature, many instances can 
be found from which it is evident that “the unconscious, without the 
guidance of a faculty of consciousness, cannot of itself begin any work, 
nor free itself from it. By comparison with works in which the action 
of a faculty of consciousness is evident, the necessity of a faculty of 
consciousness can be infered in works in which this action might other- 
wise be doubted. Works in which the action of a faculty of consciousness 
can be doubted are such as the growth of trees or creepefs, the rising 
of mountains, the formation of vapour into clouds, and their descending 
upon the earth as rain, the multiple displays of chemical and physical 
energies, the strange dealings of vital energy, earthquakes, etc. Whether 
such actions are due to the instigation of a faculty of consciousness 
or not cannot be determined through ( physical evidence. And those 
who believe) only in physical evidence (eqs sertatgrd) usually 
deny the reality of all that cannot be demonstrated by such means. 
The ‘believers in revelation’ ( arfea ) however, tell that the facts that the 
existence of certain things cannot be’ demonstrated through physical 
evidenée cannot be considered a proof that they donot exist.” There is 
no doubt that things which are not subject to gross physical evidence also 
exist: The atom is not physically perceptible, yet its existence has to be 
admitted. That all work is due to the action of a faculty of consciousness 
has to be acknowledged from the ‘metaphysical point of view’ ( Vedanta ) 
and the ‘point of view of logic ( Nyaya daréana), Even among the 
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adepts of the modern particularized science some do recognize that, with- 
out the support of a faculty of consciousness, the unconscious cannot act 
by itself, Vacaspati Migra in his “Bhamati” raises the question “why 
should I accept that the senses have presiding consciousnesses” and, in a 
few sentences, gives its solution, saying : “the conscious instigation of the 
‘thing presided over’ ( @fga ). to follow its own nature and the devising 
of the means to fulfil its aim constitutes the presiding ( afergraea ) over 
it.” The driver is the presiding consciousness ( @fagrat ),the chariot the 
thing presided over ( afaga). There is no doubt that before presiding 
over the chariot, the driver knew the nature ( @@9 ) of the chariot and the 
means to fulfil its aim. There is no doubt also, that, without the pre- 
siding (afa@gra) of a faculty of consciousness, the inanimate cannot, of itself, 
do any intelligent action. If this is acknowledged one will be compelled to 
recognize that wherever intelligent and regulated action can be observed, 
a presiding consciousness must be present, otherwise one will be led to 
accept that in the inanimate there is power of doing intelligent or 
regulated work, that the inanimate has the capacity to discern what should 
not and what should be done, i. e. the inanimate has knowledge of space 
and time, i. e, the inanimate is conscious. . 
Presiding Deities and their Power é 

The Primordial Knowledge—the Veda—tells of presiding deities 
( afergrazaat ) of the planets and constellations and explains that under 
their influence men are inclined towards propitious or unpropitious 
( xpirgat ) actions. The Time principle is said by the Primordial Knowledge 
to be the cause of the rise, enduring and dissolution of the universe. Can 
anyone seriously, believe that this Time principle can be a mere unconsci- 
ous energy ?. The Svetasvatara tells that Nature, ( Prakrti ),i. e. Illusion 
( Maya ), which is made of the three fundamental qualities and is inherent 
( avenge ) to the Supreme-Self—i. e, has no existence separate from. that 
of the Supreme-Self—is the cause of the ‘space-motion universe’ ( fara 
wg)! The Supreme-Self is the presiding [consciousness] of Time, 
nature (@aTa), Ether, and the other ‘elemental principles’ ( qq ), He is 
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1. ‘Tha two words Vidva and Jagat aro‘tised to tian the universe, But Vidva (that in’ 
| ‘ * in which one 
waters ) relers to the epads-aspock and Jagat | that which mores ) to the motion-aspect, 
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their ruler, he ‘holds their command’ ( faacrata ); by his order they do 
their work, as was explained in the auspicious Brhat Parasara Hora. In the 
Brhad_ Aranyaka also, Supreme Divinity is said to be the inner ruler of 
all things. ot | 

From. the study.of the Knowledge of subtle correspondences, the 
Atharva Veda, it is cléar that the. zodiacal signs: have presiding deities 
and that some of them havea favourable, sympathetic power and dispel 
pain, while others have:an, antipathetic power and destroy happiness. 
Auspicious, Times 

The. Primordial. Knowledge and. all, the. scriptures ‘based upon it, 
acknowledge) that..in. auspicious, instants,auspicious moments, auspicious 
week days, auspicious’ zodiacal signs,,ewspicious lunar fortnights, auspicious 
months, auspicious . seasons, auspicious: equinoxial. half: years, auspicious 
years,, lies. as better ,,opportunity for daing : auspicious works, while in 
inauspicious instants, etc., lies the power of producing sunfortunate results. 
Those whoy search.for, truth .with: adequacy, can easily observe that \in 
auspicious. of; inauspicious times lies. the potentiality of fortunate or 
unfortunate, results, that, this is an.absolute, reality, and that although 
weate, not always, able; to understand it,. this belief is not mere 
uncivilized superstition... _ 
Presiding Deities.of tha Planets : | 

In the.:"Hermetic. text.of the, Boar” ( Varaha Samhita ) sit is said 
that.-lunar. days,and» zodiacal-signs »have presiding deities and that these. 
presiding, deities shave the _power- of,-making :[ things ] - auspicious or 
inauspicious, If.on the lunar ) days or under)the zodiacal signs which have 
auspicious, presiding deities actions ate done: which .come within: their 
sphere of, influence fortunate results are sure to be obtained. 

we ered” wae ag aca farfing ae era 
wet Aeeeaty ae fate Sararars |i 
( Varaha Samhita ) 

“Upon the power which is ina planet, depends the fortune of the 
actions done on cotresponding days. The.power. of. realization which is 
in ‘moments’ ( muhirta ) and their divisions (xm) constitutes, their 
duty’... to 
The Arch-seer ( Maharsi ) Narada explained that . 
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aft wen Grea ath cen cent 
“A deity is truly nearer on the day dedicated to it." 
Further, in the Agni Purana it is said that by worshipping Fire 
( Agni) on the first lunar day, Brahma on the second, Yama on the 
tenth, Ganeéa on the fourth, Siva on the eighth, fourteenth and 
eleventh, and Visnu on the thirteenth, special results are attained. 
The Svarodaya 

The Svarodaya is a part of the ‘Scripture of iF SOMES (eyed 
Sastra ). It explains many aspects of the astrological theory. It tells 
that certain works ( sea) should not be done while the ligh€ of certain 
ethereal luminaries ( @< ) is flowing and certain’ works can only ‘succeed if 
performed under the influence of certain ethereal luminaries especially 
the moon and the sun, If one: follows carefully the instruction given’ 
by the ‘Scripture of the Rising of Ethereal: eT generally’: 
considered incurable,ican be checked. is ane inne seh 
Re-integration and Astrology are but the Two ‘aspect of One | 

Although Re-integration (yoga) and Asttology at geaee ‘appear 
to be completely different things, yet, seen from a more subtle point of 
view, they are not intrinsically distinct. In the treatise upon Re-integra- 
tion [called ] ‘the Rising Ethereal Light’ (Svarodaya Yoga) has been 
shown the complete interdependence of both’ Re-integration \( yoga ) 
and Astrology! : This treatise | describesi, the six *zédiacal signs, 
Taurus ( 9 ), Cancer ( az ), Virgo ( mFar ), Scorpio ( afters ); Capricornus 
(ax) and Pisces (Hla), as the zodiacal signs of the Moon: and Aries’ 
(#4), Leo( fae), Aquarius (1), Libra ( ger), Gemini ( fy) and 
Sagittarius (%q), as the six zodiacal ‘signs of the Sun. From. their 
adequate knowledge the auspicious and the inauspicious can be determined. 
Particular lunar days or lunar mansions are the givers of fortunate or 
unfortunate results ; for that reason, when'the two ethereal luminaries 
(zt), sun and moon, enter them, fortunate and unfortunate results 
are obtained. In the Sacerdotal part ._(Brahmana) of Knowledge 
called Taittiriya it is said that the deity of Krttika (‘the Pleiades, the 
‘3rd lunar mansion ) is Fire ( Agni): that of Rohini ( the fourth lunar 
mansion) is the Ruler of Creation ( Prajapati ), that of Mreaéirsa (the. 
5th lunar mansion ) is Soma; that of Ardra( the 6th ), Rudra ; that of 
Punarvasu (the 7th), the Sun ( Aditi): that of Pusya (the 8th); 
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Brhaspati; that of Aélesa (the 9th), the Serpents, that of apt 
( the 10th ), the troup of the Ancestors ( f¥e7) ; etc. 
The Knowledge born of Discernment 

The Divine Patafjali said that “by concentrating. the iad, "pon 
the “instant” (a) and its sequence (mA) arises the knowlege born 
of discernment ( faa)”. 


acted rat: Same feast era ( te go fro Te x qa ) 

This knowledge through which the essence ( a@@ ) of all becoming 
( aftera) ‘starting from the becoming of the “instant” (ma after ) 
comes to be known, i. e. the knowledge through which can be discerned 
with absolute certainty what everything was, willy be, and is, the 
knowledge ftom which, as soon as it rises, nothing remains unknown 
is the knowledge arising from discernment ( faanmaer ). This knowledge 
has for its object all things (aa fava) at all times ( aa at fava) and 
is-'sequence-less (smmm@): It arises from its own reflection ( sfaa) 
and is untaught ( etagfern ). There is nothing which is not subject 
to this knowledge, nothing which cannot be known through it. Past and 
future are present before it. To say that it is sequence-less'( #HA ) 
means'that, through the mystical experience ( 8am) of the becoming 
( afeora )» of a single “instant” (am) of anything, knowledge of 
all its becoming is realized as one present. This is why the knowledge 
born of discernment is said to be ‘the knowledge which leads to the 
other bank ( arcngra ) : 


atc ert fred eee ewe mabe esd a 
| ( Pa. Da. f@. Te 4s a ) 


edge which leads to the other bank, which has every- 
bject and all times as its object, and which is without sequence 
2dge borr eldiscernnient:” 
himself told’ that the man whose mental inclinations 
seen turned ‘inwards, attains through devotion, direct 
etience of the “transcendental principle of existence” ( qwearea ): 
Brahm ee ni the lotus! Only by [ constantly] thinking 
- me,’ dissol — self into me, in a [continuous] flow 
of raat te en [or ‘contemplation (warm) ], can man achieve 
total-knowledge (aawer), supreme royalty \ qtge@ ), capacity of doing 


_ ’ 
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everything in every field (aa esqoafea ) and unlimited power 
( sere afer ). 
afar ot aearadtta Qae | | area aratara Sree agar |i 
mAgenaieard walare fadtaa | aea'eca’ ate’ ae Beye wifes 
ard wrenned & raqercog AA) ( Yogasikha Upanisad ) ; 
The Astrologer can through Calculation tell The Past and The Future 
The man who knows Astrology, that is who knows the Scripture 
of the determination of time (ere fipara. mtet) can tell by calculation 
events in the past, present and future: in which year, which month, 
which fortnight, which day, which moment, an event has taken place or 
shall take place, at what moment a certain planet shall meet with other 
planets in a certain constellation, and what, in Nature, will necessarily 
result from it ; what shall be the future life of a certain child ; which actions | 
should be done at'a certain time to achieve certain results. All this the. 
man who knows Astrology can tell-beforehand:! If there is no mistake in. 
the calculations, the prophecies of the future-teller can never be wrong. 
Each transformation is dependent on the pre-ordained law all of trans- 
formation and takes place in pre-ordained sequence. The chuse of all 
effects is fixed ( feat ) ; the effects accumulated by the implications ( eqara ) 
of the cause, will always develop :from these implications. This isthe 
only reason why scientists can foresee the future, or the ma atici 
by calculation, can tell how far an object will fall-in three seconds. 
The Prophets also use Subtle Calculation 
The knowledge of the events which the. ,makers.,of.:the. Scriptures 
had .described long before their happening was also based on subtle 
calculations. It is through calculation that they ‘new. the events of the 
future, Through the practice of the ‘method. o “re-inte ration’ ( yoga ), 
the re-integrated yogi, who can control his mind, can see, b i 
eyes, all things at all time. There are two sorts of yog 
(yukta )and the one ‘on the way to re-in tegration ( yunjana 
integrated yogi, without mental concentration, without an effort 
sees all things as if they were before his eyes, but the re-integrating 
has to remove his mind from_other thin 3s and £ , 
the thing he wants to know, before he cai 
future or far distant things, 
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eres ered ar aire fare are Gate : 
: ( Bhasapariccheda ) 
“The re-integrated knows at all times; the other by mental effort 
[ only J’. , 


Bhartrhari—his feet be worshipped—said that for the man in whom 
illumination has arisen ( atfaqa wate), ie. in whose Mental ( fra [ the 
faculty upon which the imprint of memory takes place ]), ever free from 
impurities, full knowledge has arisen; whose mental is undistracted 
( agaga fara ), the knowledge of things past and future is in no way more 
remote than the things before his eyes. Past and future become as if 
they were present. Fhe knowledge of the Seers, the Rsis, who witness 
the universal law ( dharma ) and perceive the essence of all things, is thus 
without sequence (a-krama), This is not magic, itis not super-natural, 
it is but a purer knowledge, based upon subtle mathematical laws. 

The Lunar Day ( tithi ) 
owe fafa meertaattferen: | atfa frercaft. aa arredtanat at 
eexnattet a: srefade: a fafa: var adterser aeter efe ferfa: ( sre area ) 

“The word “tithi” (lunar day ) is obtained from the root “tana” 
which means “extension” (fame). The particular extension of time 
in which the moon increases or decreases by one portion ( kalaé=1/16th ) 
is [ called ] lunar day”. 

Or, also, as was explained, that which expands by one portion is a 
lunar day". ( Kalamadhava ) 

In the book of astrology called Siddhanta Siromani is also said that, 
“because their extension is determined by the “portions” ( kala = one 
sixteenth ) [of the moon] the [ days of the lunar month ] are called 
‘lunar days’ ( fafa ), 

araea Heat wena vere: fra: Sra: | 

_ ( Siddhanta Siromani ) 

“She, The Arch-power-of-Illusion (Maha Maya ), [the Universal 

‘supporting Energy ( arare af) ] is established in “the embodied” 

( @fgars.) as “She who upholds the body” ( Rganfxott ), She, [ who is recog- 

nisable (qftfaar) in] the sixteenth part [of the lunar sphere, is the 

upholder of the lunar body ( aazeafcot ). She is the New-moon 
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The Skanda Purana says : 
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(Ama), the goddess spoken of as the Arch-portion ( Maha-kala ). [ She 
knows of no rise nor decline. She is the eternal lunar day ( fan fata )). 
From the new-moon to the full-moon the [ other fifteen ] lunar portions 
("@T) [which have for their shape the first and- other lunar days, 
subjected to decline or in¢féase, and used to count the days] are known 
as lunar days ( fafa ), and the sixteenth even. O lovely visage !” 
am Teg ama fy ster agr ser) dfean aa arn @at afearieon 1 
amie arermreqreat ar ag faa: set | frac: gareqe stevia gaz | 
( Skanda Purana ) 
<n the sacerdotal (Brahmana) Aitareya and Taittiriya it is said 
that the name of Time... tii ; : 
aR : am fata: | 
= (Aitareya Brahmana) 
aan a cag: | ole cargearaaairaa | qaqqearargca’ | 
( Taittiriya Brahmana 1/5/10 ). 
“from one rising [ of the moon ] to the next rising is a ‘lunar day”, 
“The moon has fifteen, the fifteenth never declines, the fifteenth is never 
completed”, 
wa sam wet Prarear steve oa" faethe sen firarect facttarfe (Tithi tattva) 
“The first portion (kala) in its active form ( fare ) is [ called ) 
Pratipat (the first day) and the active form of the second and other 
portions is the second and the other lunar days.”. _ 
Action ( fia) is Time (#18). The knowledge action ( fearera ) 
is the knowledge of Time ( @e@gT ). 4 =~ 
“Made of [the months, the number of which is ] twelve [ or of ] 
wheel's spokes ( #t ) [which are the zodiacal signs, Aries, etc.,] the cycle[ of 
the sun ( @rfgea am ), intrinsic form of ] truth, ( wevereq ), [eternal and } 
immutable, constantly moves round; init, O Agni! existing in a mutual 
copulation ( fagarqgat) [like that of a woman anda man ], stand the 
(children-like ] progeny [ of the sun ] which number seven hundred ahd 
twenty and are the days and the nights (360. days, and 360 nights ), 


Thus are divided the ‘lunar days’ ( fafa )]”. prick 


1. Ampta means hore “the sun” that ja truth ( satya }, 
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arent aft sea zafe aa oftargtet | agat wet fraaret aa aecratia 
fantasy ae: | | 
| ( Rg Veda Samhita 1/164/11 ) 
The word ‘ama’ ( new moon ) means “together” ( afa ). The ‘lunar 
day’ in which moon and sun are together is called new moon ( amavasya ). 
In the Aitareya Brahmana it is said that 
aaa smrarearatixcenqafaenie | anfgerst ares 
“The moon, on new moon day, enters the Sun, and from the Sun 
the moon is born again.” ( Aitareya Brahmana ) 
Full Moon and New Moon 
In the Gobhila Grhyasitra is told that “when Sun Moon are nearest 
to one another, ( qeafans ) it is mew moon ( amavasya ). .When Sun 
and Moon are farthest from one another, [ when the Moon stands in the 
seventh zodiacal sign counting fromthe Sun, ] this [ extreme far-ness Jis 
[ called ] full moon ( qtuiarett ). 
qed agHena: oe: fees: eusararent, goat seqareta: asad ser atelarett | 
/ ( Gobhila GrhyaStitra ) 
Astrology 
' In the words of Lagadha, the aim of the Primordial Knowledge, 
the Veda, is the accomplishment of the titual sacrifices. But, if the 
ritual sacrifices are not performed in the prescribed time, they cannot 
yield the result for which they are done, Thus the Science of the 
luminaries, Astrology, is the eye of Primordial Knowledge. It is this 
Science of Luminaries which rules the process of Time. It was created 
so that we might know which action shall, when performed at a certain 
time, necessarily produce a certain result. Those who fully know this 
Scripture know everything. This is explained in the book of astrology 
called the “Principles of the Arch-father” ( Paitamaha siddhanta ) 
aang aerd afarre: Kreraet fateares FT: | 
earfag’ erafeara aren’ at sitet’ Bq a Bz aa AI 
- “The Primordial Knowledge has for its purpose the ritual sacrifices, 
and the ritual sacrifices are to be performed according to Time. He 
who knows Astrology, the Scripture of the process of Time, knows 
everything.” 
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Astrology cannot be understood without the Science of Numbers 
Praising astrology the “Principles of the Arch-father" explains: 
aa areted Serato seen safe ercaare | 
aq A cq’ Geel EeaSaeagl AAT a yaterai | 
| safe aft se site’ atarfeaa arett a@ | 
a owed gqadtafeftufadexens aceaqeafiand anf 


ata afore | ; | 

“[ The world teacher. and world friend ] Bhrgu asked Sire Brahma, 
the Protector and destroyer of the whole moving Universe : O 
Lord of the Powers! I wish to be taught this Astrological science. . 
The Lord of the Powers, the Arch-father, answered : 

In the beginning of the first age thou wert born from my heart. 
At that time I taught thee the ‘science of the luminaries’ in twenty-four 
hundred thousand verses. Now that as a result of the curse of the 
Arch-god, Mahadeva, piercing the tongue of fire in the ritual sacrifice 
of the Waters ( areur aq) thou hast come again—hast been bon again— 
{I shall again instruct thee in the whole of the astrological scripture. 
(The story of the divine Bhrgu being reborn after piercing through the 
tongue of fire is found in the Aitareya Brahmana and in Nirukta ) ; By 
listening to this concise teaching ] will arise in. thee [the full memory 
of ] the [ complete ] Astrological scripture which was told to thee [ in 
thy previous life ]. Then approaching the Lord, the celebrated teacher 
of the animate and the inanimate by whose power the spheres are born, 
last, and are destroyed, Bhrgu asked : O Lord of the Powers |! without 
the science of numbers, the science of luminaries (ie. the applied 
knowledge of the astrological scripture and the science of results ) is 
not possible. Teach me the mathematical science. The Sire Lord of 
the Powers then told him : Listen, O kinsman, to the science of numbers, 
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The Pervader, Visnu, lord of the creatures, without beginning or end 
is Time. Knowledge of Him, in accordance with the movements of the 
planets, is the science of numbers.” Ni ; 
The Scripture and Knowledge of The Motion of Planets 
This calculation of celestial bodies (a “fra ) is the fulfiller of all 
desires and is all auspicious. By carefully studying the motion of one 
of the planets, a man obtains that planet's sphere as heaven; there is no 
doubt about that. Those who will know the motion of all the planets 
shall gain the Creator's paradise ( Brahma-loka ). Those who possess 
the knowledge of the motion of the planets, if they wish for righteousness 
obtain righteousness, if they wish for wealth get wealth, if they wish 
for pleasure get [a life of | pleasures, if they wish for liberation will 
obtain that supreme stage. Bya thorough knowledge of the motion of 
planets a twice-born becomes qualified ( qraat ). And if, instead of making 
his livelihood from it, he gives up this means of livelihood, he becomes 
most qualified among the qualified”. 
sé verat nfoderserang’ fire) aftratenes fret seer samifec Il 
wey atenanitfe ara eral frarcon | | sea seis’ ereat Meat: TATA I 
ermtedt som.areg raereifely red are are || RTATHTATH, Te, STAT shard? qe THF I 
equ srqerfer” reat, creratt artes & fast | a aq ate on grate, vatafel Frasta 
qrarorafa aeara’ srqrort Ser at srfa" 
( Visnudharmottara ) 
The Purpose of The Astrological Science 
Once a complete knowledge of the motion of planets has been 
acquired, through the ‘Scripture of the process of Time’ ( Steftara are ) 
or ‘Science of the Luminaries’ ( s#tfera ), next to be known is which action 
done in which way and at which time will yield good results, which 
instants, moments, etc. are favourable, which lunar day, which week 
day, which conjunctions, which zodiacal sign, which month, which 
equinoxial half-year, which year, may be the cause of success or failure ; 
which constellations are generally unfavourable and which constellations — 
are generally favourable; the influence of which planet is good or bad 
fot a certain country, and produces droughts, floods, volcanic eruptions, 
earth-quakes, forest fires, tempests, revolutions, wars, and other misfortunes. 
There are many conjuctions of the Earth and the planets the effect 
26 
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of which may spread upon a large expanse of time—this has been 
experienced by many. When Mars or Saturn in their orbit come nearest 
to the Earth, revolutions, fearful wars, and all kinds of-mishaps take place 
in countries and races upon which they happen to rule. Yet, when, in 
the terror of death, thousands are before their time devoured by Time, 
it isever impossible that all planets having become unfavourable the 
whole human race should come to its end. 

i i 
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THREE NEWLY DISCOVERED DATED 
BENGAL SCULPTURES 


by N. K, BHATTASALI — 


A comprehensive history of Bengal sculpture has yet to be written 
There are already some notable contributions on the subject, viz.(1) _ 
R. D. Banerjee's “Eastern School of Mediaeval. sculpture” ; (2) R. P. 
\Chanda’s “Mediaeval Indian sculptures in the British Museum”. 
(3) Kramrisch’s “Pala and Sena sculptures"—Rupam. 1929. (4) S. KB. 
Sarasvati’s “Early sculpture of Bengal” J. D. L. Calcutta University, 
Vol XXX. (5) Also the present writer's “Buddhist and Brahmanical 
sculptures in the Dacca Museum. 

Fortunately, during recent years, three dated sculptures have been 
discovered from different parts of Bengal. They carry ‘the study of the 
subject a little farther, and as they are excellent and well preserved 
specimens and can be fairly accurately dated, they are likely to serve hence- 
forth as so many sign-posts for the history of Bengal sculpture. 

A. The Kulkudi Sun-God image of the 12th year of King Govinda Candra 

The image; in black chlorite, 93’ 3’ in height, is now in the Dacca 
Museum, having been presented to the institution by its owners, the Guha 
brothers, Durgimohan, Harendra, | ibaran and Nagendra of the village 
Kulkudi, P. S. Gossdinhat, Dt. Faridpur. The mother of the donors, now : 
about 90 years old, reported that her father-in-law had rescued the image 
from the deltaic island of either Hatiya ot Sondeip, at the mouth of 
the mighty Meghna where he found it in danger of getting lost 
through erosion of the river bank on which its temple stood. He rescued 
the image in time and brought it to his village home at Kulkudi. The 





], Annual Report of the Dacca Museum, 1041-49, Pi. I. 
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inscription on the pedestal caught the eyes of an agent of the 
Dacca University, in search of manuscripts, and the donors were 
persuaded, without much difficulty, to present the image to the Dacca 
Museum. 

The image is an excellent specimen of the sculptor’s art of Eastern 
Bengal of the period. The figure wears all the distinctive dress and 
ornaments of the Sun-god, including the breast-plate, the daggers and the 
top-boots. The figure of the god is flanked by twelve circles of foliage, 
_ six on each side, each circle containing an Aditya or Sun-god in miniature. 

The lowermost circle on.the proper right is occupied by a bearded male 
figure, holding a lotus in the right hand and a ‘kamandalu’ in the left, 
probably Vidhata, or Brahma, who, according to some texts has a place on 
the Sun's chariot. Underneath the lowest circle on either side, two spirited 
female riders on horses;—a rare sight in images—are depicted shooting 
Sun-rays in the form of shafts. Two more standing female figures, 
underneath, are similarly engaged. A remarkable omission is the 
standing miniature figure of Usa, who is generally found on Sun-god 
images of this period, just before the figure of the god himself, The seven 
horses drawing. the Sun's chariot as well as the single wheel on which it - 
moves forward, are all there; the bearded Pingala on A4the proper 
right has lost his ‘pen’ hand, but Danda on the proper right is intact 
with his staff and sword. The half-bodied charioteer Aruna with his 
‘naga-rajju' and whip, is in his proper place, while the two wives of the 
Sun-god, Surenu and Chaya stand on either side of the god as incons- 
picuous figurines. The conical top of the slab has a prominent 
Krttimukha on it, 
. The inscription on the pedestal says that the image was installed 
by the leper Dina in the 12th year of King Govinda Candra, pre- 
sumably the very same king who fought the South Indian invader 
Rajendra Cola in about 1023 A.D. Assuming that Govinda Candra 
had come to the throne of Vanga only a few years before this event ( an 
assumption for which there are some grounds), say in 1015 A. D., the 
image can be definitely dated in circa 1027 A. D. 


a. Annual Roport of the Dacea Musenm, 1941-49. Pl, II, 
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Fortunately, the ‘discovery of another inscribed image dated in the 
23rd regnal year of King Govinda . Candra became known almost 
simultaneously with that of the Kulkudi image. This image is described 
below. | 
B. The Betka Vasudeva image of the 23rd year of King Govinda Candra? 

Betka is a village, now almost on the bank of the Dhaleé- 
vari river, on the northern boundary of the Pargana of Vikrampura, 
District Dacca, Sub-division Munsiganij, P. S. Tangivadi. Some families of 
betel-planters ( barai) reside in the village from time immemorial. On 
re-excavating an old tank in the locality, a fine image of Visnu' came up 
some years ago and was taken later on to the ‘Palli-kalyana aSrama‘ in 
the village of Outsahi, three miles. to the south. Here, the inscription 
on the pedestal began to attract attention, and Sj. Jogendra Nath Gupta, 
author of the ‘Vikrampurera Itihasa’ ( History of Vikrampura ) obtained 
rubbings of the inscription and handed them over to Dr. D. C. Sarkar of 
the Calcutta University for publication. Dr. Sarkar has published two 
articles on. the inscription, one in. the Bengali Journal ‘Bharatvarsa’, 
Jaistha, 1348 B. S., pp. 769 #f.; and the second in ‘Indian’ Culture’, Vol. 
VII, 1940-41, pp. 405 ff. The inscription says that the god Vasudeva 
was installed by Gangadasa, son of Paradasa, belonging to the ‘Balajika’ 
= Barajika, i. e- the Barai ( betel-planter ) community in the 23rd year of 
King Govinda Candra. According to our previous calculation, the 
sculpture is, therefore, dated in circa 1038 A. D. e 

The image is in black chlorite, about 4’ 8” in height. It isa 
very good specimen of the sculptor’s art of Eastern Bengal. The slab is 
conical at the topand has a prominent Krttimukha at the top, showing 
that these features, generally considered rather late, are not later than 
about 1000 A. D. The face of the god, though rather soft and feminine 
forthe August Ruler of the Universe, beams with an expression of 
purity, beauty, innate goodness and benevolence. The faces of the two 
goddesses.on either side are equally expressive: 

C. The Rajibpur Sadaégiva image of the 14th. year of Gopala IIL 
For. details regarding the image and the inscription on ‘its pedestal, 





9. Aunts! Report of the Dacea Museum, 1941-42. Pi, IT, 
tf 
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readers are referred to the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar's article in the 
‘Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India’, 1936-37, pp. 130-133, 
and the present writer's contribution published’in the ‘Indian Historical - 
Quarterly’, Vol. XVII, 1941, pp.. 217 f As made out both by the > late 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar and myself, the inscription is undoubtedly of the 
14th. year, and it is difficult to understand Dr, R. C. Majumdar’s 
hesitation in accepting the date (JRASB,, 1941, p. 216 and ‘History 
of Bengal’, Vol. I. ed. Dr. R.C. Majumdar, pp. 167-68, fn, 4 ). The 
14th year of Gopala III. must be very near 1140 A..D. , 

This image, also, as is usual with the images of the period 1000 A. D, 
—1200 A.D, is in black chlorite. It is a fairly large image, 
3 2° in height with a prominent Krttimukha at the top, It was discovered 
at Rajibpur, P. S. Gangarampur, Dt. Dinajpur, close to the ruins of 
the once famous city of Kotivarsa, now known as Bangad. The image 
is now exhibited in the image gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The god Sadasiva is here depicted as a ten-armed, four-faced 
deity ( the fifth face is not depicted) with all the usual attributes, The 
heaviness of the composition and the ovef-ornamentation mark it 
asalate piece of sculpture, akin to those of the Sena period and the 
_ inscription also confirms this ascription. Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s attempts to 

suggest that the inscription may be of Gopala II (accession circa 940 
A.D. ), i e. 200 years earlier, does not take note of the chronology of the 
evolution of sculptural types of Bengal. 

Now that we have finished describing thethree new finds, undoubtedly 
dating in the period between 1000 A. D, to 1200 A. D., the great change 
that came over Bengal sculpture can be very well understood from a 
comparison with the frequently illustrated Baghaura image of Visnu 
dated in the 3rd year of Mahipala Deva, We need not enter here 
into the vexed question of who this Mahipala was—whether a Pratihara 
ora Pala. I myself have, in more places than one, maintained that he was 
Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty, but I now consider the claims of the 
Pratihara Mahipala superior, Mahipala I finished his reign about 1026 
A. D., and judging from the style, it is impossible to date this sculpture 
about 1000 A.D. We have, therefore, to shift this Baghaura image back- 
wards by about a century, to accommodate the Sun-god image” from 
Kulkudi dated about 1027 A.D. The ascription of the inscription and 
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the image to Pratihdra Mahipala who reigned in the beginning of the 10th 
century A. D. thus becomes incumbent, and this is the outstanding service 
done by the two dated images of the reign of Govinda Candra. We can 
now clearly see that the transition from the rounded top of the slab 
and the sober workmanship of the relief to the conical top and a tendency 
towards over-ornamentation was effected roughly during the period 900 
A. D. to 1000 A. D. - 


ICONOGRAPHY OF vaYU 
AND : 
VAYU-WORSHIP IN GUJARAT 


by M. R. MAJMUDAR 


The gods of the Rgveda, whose number is stated to be thirty-three, 
were worshipped not in temples + 9 the open air on a sacrificial ground, 
a Sy When Agni, as Fire before the eye of the 
tor NAA E | worshipper, was prayed to, any definite 
gga) #7 image was out of question ; Of Vata (wind) 
2 sa'/ - poet of the Rgveda ‘says: “One hears him, 
| roaring, but his form one does not see”. The 
_Reveda does not contain any evidence of 
\ iconographic representations of any of 
the gods, . 
4 In the Vedas, the principal places are 
assigned to Agni, Vayu or Indra and 
; __ Siirya, who appear to have been regarded 
= —— | as the triad of deities in whom the Supreme 
4 Spirit was especially revealed— Agni, 
>, Vayu and ‘Siirya being respectively the 
Rak Se . = rulers of the earth, the air and the heaven. 
Apart from the phenomena over which these gods rule, the gods were 
differentiated mainly by the weapons they wield or by the animals which 
draw their cars. Hence, Marut was shown by his banner which he waves 
_ In the air, and the deer, the swiftest of the animals is his ‘vahana’, 
In the Vedas, the cars of- gods, though generally drawn by horses are 
also described as yoked with various other animals' such as the antelopes 
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of the Maruts and the goats of Piisan. In the case of Marut, the 
post-V edic ‘vahana’ has not changed. 

According to the Agama texts: “The ‘vahana’ or wehiele of the per- 
sonified weaver of ‘bana’ is the wind, Vayu, and his banner is the feather”. 

In the Saiva Agamas the Miirtiévara Siva of Vayu-tattva is Kala, 
and he is the husband of Kali. Para Sakti assumes the form of Kali as 
Vayu-akara. : 

The Vahanas in Indian sculpture are marks of identification, laid 
down in the Rgveda. The second way of distinguishing a god was by 
his weapons. Originally a single weapon was sufficient for the identi- 
fication of a god, a ‘vajra’ for Indra, a ‘cakra’ for Visnu, a ‘tristla’ for Siva 
and a ‘dhvaja’ for Vayu or Marut. The number of distinguishing 
symbols, however, gradually increased in the course of time: this is 
evident from later sculptures. Vayu is referred to as ‘daréata’ ( of pleasing : 
appearance ) in hymns which could only mean that Vayu-images were 
made to look beautiful. 

‘ Vayu images are generally four-armed. Vata and Vayu both denote 
Vedic deities. But Vayu is chiefly the ‘god’, and Vata the ‘element’. 
Vayu is celebrated alone in one whole hymn, in parts of others, and 
in about half a dozen hymns conjointly with Indra ( Indra-Vaya ). 

Vata is associated with Parjanya, whose connection with the 
thunderstorm is much more vivid than that of Indra. Different sets of 


epithets are applied to the two wind-gods, those belonging to Vata being | 


chiefly expressive of the plrysical attributes of swiftness and violence. 

Vayu is said to have given birth to the Maruts or winds by 
the rivers of Heaven. Few references are made to Vayu's origin. The 
worlds are said to have generated him for wealth. In the Purusasikta, 
he is said to have sprung from the breath of the Purusa. 

The ‘Aitareya Brahmana’ tells a story of how ina race which the 
gods ran for the first draught of Soma, Vayu reached the goal first and 
Indra second. Vata, as the ordinary name of wind, is celebrated in a more 
concrete manner. Shattering everything and thundering his din, he passes 
on. He goes along whirling up the dust of the earth. He wanders in the 
air on his paths. He does not rest even a day. One hears him roaring, . 
but one does not see him. The place of his birth is unknown. He is the 
breath of the gods and is worshipped with oblations, 
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In Adh. II of the ‘Durga Mahatmya’ from the Markandeya Purana it 
is mentioned that for the killing of Mahigsasura, the essence of energy or 
light that every Devata has, emanated from his body, and led to the 
making of the perfect form of Goddess Mahadevi. Among the particular 
limbs of the goddess formed from the essence of energy contributed by 
the various gods, the ears are mentioned as having been formed from the 
quota of Anila, the wind ( ‘sravanavanilasya ca’ II, 18 ). 

And further, in the equipment of the Mahadevi with corresponding 
weapons ( dyudha ) by the devas, it has been mentioned that Marut gave a 
bow and a quiver, filled with arrows (maruto dattavanicapam banapiirne 
tathesudhi, IT 22 ). ; 

Hanuman, the son of Vayu, is connected with the wind that yearly 
brings rain, or with the clouds.that send down rain. He is worshipped as 
the universal tutelary god in all villages. 

The Hanuman of the Ramayana is the son of the wind-god ; and 
hence his other name Marutatmaja or Maruti; like all monkeys, he can 
assume any desired form; he is ‘camariipin’ like the clouds, Like the 
clouds. he flies through the air, hundreds of miles beyond the sea, for 
finding out Sita, and he finds. her. From the distant south, from which the 
monsoon comes forward, Sita is brought back ; and indeed, Rama succeeds 
in doing this, only with the help of the monkeys, the rain clouds 

According to texts on Hindu iconography, Vayu should be a youthful 
person of powerful constitution, of black colour and possessing two or 
more hands. His eyes must be red and his garments white. He should 
‘have a wavy, curved brow and be adorned with all ornaments, In his 
right hand, it is stated, there should be a ‘dhvaja’ ( banner ) and in the left 
a ‘danda’ ( staff ). It might also mean that the right hand should be held in 
the ‘pataka-hasta’ pose. Some authorities prescribe the ‘ankuéa’ in the 
right hand of this deity, His hair should be dishevelled, and he may be 
seated either on a ‘simhasana’ or on a deer, The latter is more often 
met with in sculptures as vehicle of Vayu. He should also appear to be 
in haste to move very quickly. 


1, My thanks are due to my colleague and friend Prof. Dr, § 
- Dr. &. 8. Bhave for transla 
from German the notes on Hanumiin from "Das Rimiyapa' by H. Jacobi ( Bonn any cee 
incorporated in this paragraph. | Pat heres 
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Vayu's attributes are indefinite. Vayu has a shining car drawn by 
‘a team or a pair of red (rohita) or ruddy ( aruna) steeds. This team 
consists of eleven, a hundred or even a thousand horses yoked at his will. 
The attribute ‘niyutvat’ (drawn by a team ) often occurs with reference 
to Vayu or his cars. Wayu's car, wherein Indra is his companion, has 
a golden seat and touches the sky. 

Like the other gods, Vayu isfond of Soma to which he is often 
invited to come with his team and the first draught of which he obtains 
as his share : for he is the swiftest of the gods. 

The ‘Visnudharmottara’ states that the colour both of the body and 
the garment of Vayu should be sky-blue and that he should carry in his 
hands the ‘cakra" and a ‘dhvaja’. Vayu should have his mouth open. 
To his left should be seated his consort. In the ‘Kavaca’ text from the 
Varaha Purana, appended to the popular ‘Durga-mahatmya’ ( glories of 
the Goddess Durga ) in the Markandeya Purana, the female energy of 
Vayu-Vayavi is described to havea deer as her conveyance ( vayavyam 
[ raksatu ] mrgavahani ). 

According to the Manasollasa, Vayu is described as with two hands, 
one being ‘varada’, the other holding the banner; with a ‘mukuta’ and 
‘kundalas,’ 

According to the ‘Riipa-mandana” and the ‘Devatamiirti Prakarana,’ 
both the texts having been compiled by Siitradhdra Mandana from 
western India, Vayu is made a full-fledged god with four arms, one 
‘yarada’, the others holding respectively a abbas or ‘danda’, a’ pataka’ and 

a ‘kamandalu’. 
According to all Jaina authorities on iconography, Vayu rides a deer. 


Some Svetambara texts give him the attribute of a ‘vajra’, others give — 


him a banner? The Digambara account of him differs from this only in 
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the substitute of a wooden weapon (a broken branch of a tree ). Thus we 
see that the Jaina Vayu differs not essentially from the Brahmanic Vayu; 
only the assignment of the attribute of a ‘vajra’ seems to be new. 
Similarly, the symbol of a wooden weapon, attributed by the Digambaras 
is another feature unknown to Brahmanism. The Yaksa ‘of Padmaprabha 
who presents some affinity with Vayu is Kusuma, who likewise rides a 
deer according to both the Jaina sects, and the Yaksini is called Manovega 
from her antelope-conveyance. 

In the Hindu cosmos, the eight quarters of the universe are 
governed by eight Guardian deities, beginning with Indra ; they are known 
by the name of Dikpalas. Vayu is assigned the guardianship of the north- 
west region of the universe. These eight deities have prominent positions 
in the Vedas, long before Visnu and Siva became supreme in Hindu belief. 

As the ocean was considered to form the western limits of India, 
Varuna, the lord of waters was put in charge of the western direction ; 
and Vayu was made the guardian of the north-west corner, as the wind- 
currents from the western ocean passed towards the north. ) 

The ten Dikpilas, are found to be sculptured on the ceilings of the 
‘mandapa’ of a temple, just as those on the cave-temples at Badami. But 
very rarely are independent temples dedicated to each of these guardians. 
These are assigned their respective subordinate positions as attendant- 
gods on the main temple, with a view to protect the temple itself, ? 

Gujarat is a land of sub-castes for various reasons ; the exclusiveness 
consequent on foreign invasions and the influx of foreign settlers in the 
land of Gujarat has necessitated separate castes and sub-castes among 
Brahmins, Vaisyas and even some of the Siidras. 

The traditions of a particular section or sect, under such circum- 
stances were formulated in a sort of Purana works; and it is not 
surprising that we have an ‘Audicya Prakaéa’ for the Brahmin settlers 
from the north in, Gujarat, a ‘Srimal Purana’ for original inhabitants from 
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Stimala or Bhinnamala, a ‘Modheraka Purana’ for the Modha Brahmins, 
Vaigyas, and even oilmen from their habitat at Modhera ( North Gujarat), 
and an ‘Anavila Purana’ for the Anavila Brahmins in the South of Gujarat. 

The “Vayu Purana’, not the one of the eighteen principal Puranas 
but a fragmentary medieval Sanskrit text in 14 ‘adhyayas’, comprising of 
572 ‘slokas’ describes the original habitat of Brahmins and Vaisyas, which 
was a place named Vayada, a few miles north of Pattan, in North 
Gujarat. A notable sect of Jaina Sadhus is also known from this place 
as the ‘Vayada gaccha’ as early as the 12th century. | 

The particular section of Brahmins and Vaigyas which is known to 
have Vayada as its original place, has amongst its families the worship 
of Vayu as the traditional family-god, at times with his consort, the 
Vayavi devi. As members of this section of the population bof 
Gujarat gradually migrated towards the South, they carried their religious 
and social traditions with them; and this explains the existence of 
several temples of Vayu all over Gujarat. 

The original temple of Vayu-devata, it is believed, was situated 
at Vayada, with a beautiful step-well by its side, which when falling 
on bad times, had the images removed and established at Pattan, the 
flourishing town in the neighbourhood. Vayada is now a deserted village. 

These images located at Pattan are not of stone but of metal. 
The Guardian of the north-west quarter is accompanied by his consort 
Vayavi, the Afijani of the Ramayana, and the mother of Hanuman. 
Vayu, as the father of Bhima, in the Mahabharata testifies to the post- 
Vedic importance of Vayu. The face of Vayavi-devi is monkey like and she 
is two-armed. The four arms of Vayu hold ‘akgasiitra’, a ‘dhvaja’, a ‘varada 
mudra’ ( pose ) and a ‘kamandalu’ respectively, starting from the lower 
right hand. The antelope is shown at the feet, at the left hand corner. 

An image of Vayu in stone, placed in a niche at the north-west 
corner of a main temple at Vadanagar, 13th century, is shown to hold 
something resembling a lotus-stalk in the upper left hand, in place of a 
simple ‘varada’ pose. The ‘vahana’ is shown to the right, in this case. An 
image of Vayu from the temple at Broach ( inscribed Samvat 1510 ) shows 
the lower right hand with ‘varada’, the upper one holding the ‘aksasiitra’ ; 
the upper left hand holds the ‘dhvaja’, and the lower one the ‘kamandalu’, 
The ‘vahana’ is seen behind the image. 
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The Vayu-temple at Baroda houses both Vayu and Vayavi. The 
Vayu image in white marble, is identical to the one described as one 
from Broach, which is however of black granite. Vayavi-devi, is ina 
sitting posture, as if she were riding a deer. With one of her four 
hands she holds a child, very probably Maruti. 

The illustration on p. 108 is from a painting on cloth, of the ten 
Guardians of the universe, not later than the 17th century A.D. Its 
importance is iconographical rather than aesthetic. The figure of Vayu 
holds banners in the two upper hands, the lower right holding an ‘aksasiitra’ 
and the lower left a ‘kamandalu’. The antelope in great speed, is shown 
running towards the right. 

Temples of Vayu are in actual worship at Bhuj a: Cutch, Cambay 
Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat and Andheri. This fact suggests the idea, 
behind these temples all of which are situated in close proximity to the 
Western and the Arabian Sea. The devout and flourishing worship of 
Vayu as a family-deity (‘kula-devata’) in a particular section of ‘the 
Vaisyas in Gujarat evokes many cultural associations. It is also 
noteworthy that invariably the image of Visnu is also installed in a 
Vayu-temple, who equally shares the devotion of these Vaisyas. | 

The Nagara-sethas of Broach who are worshippers of Vayu have 
been known to carry on extensive trade by sea with Arabia, Iran 
and other parts situated in the north-west direction to the coast of 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

This ancient maritime trade of some of the merchants of Gujarat 
with countries situated in the north-west corner of the Arabian Sea 
partly explains the existence in Gujarat of the uncommon worship of 
Vayu, who is the protector or ‘dikpala’ of that quarter. 

Vayu is naturally propitiated in order that the winds may be 
congenial to their journey and trade and that the ships might 
have good speed; the conveyance of the antelope and the symbol 
of a banner are mentioned among the distinguishing features of 
the Protector of the North-west. 

The co-existence of a Visnu-image with Vayu is explained by the 
fact that Lord Krsna, who later in life settled in Saurastra, has his seat 
at Dwarka in the farther west. He is also known as Jagannarayana, the 
Jagat Bet of Muslim times. 


THE WORLD-CYCLE 


by R. SHAMASASTRY 


In the Puranas and other religious works the creator of the world 
is assigned a day of 1000 Yugas and a night of the same duration. At 
the end of his day-period the world is stated to disappear and at the 
close of his night to re-appear with the same diurnal and nocturnal 
phenomena like sun-rise and sun-set. This notion seems to haye ‘its 
origin in the Vedic eclipse-cycle of 1000 Yugas. We may go so far as 


to say that the recurrence of the same solar and lunar phenomena at ~ 


each eclipse-cycle seems to have been taken for the re-appearance of 
the universe in its original form at the dawn of the creator's day- 
period of 1000 Yugas. The Bhagavadgita says ( VIII. 17-19) :“Those 
who know the creator’s day-period of 1000 Yugas and also his night- 
period of the same length understand what a day and night mean 
precisely. At the dawn of the creator’s day the whole universe 
manifests itself from the unknown and lies merged within the. same 
unknown at night. Thus the appearance and disappearance of the 


universe with the same life and matter recur cycle after cycle of » 


1000 Yugas.” 

The recurrence of phenomena of life and matter and light and 
darkness being assumed to be the same in both the eclipse-cycle and the 
world-cycle, the difference between them lies in the meaning assigned 
to the word “Yuga”. In the eclipse-cycle it means a period of 1000 
Parvas of 14% days each equal to 40 years nearly, while in the world- 
cycle it is interpreted to mean 1000 Yugas of 12000 divine years or 
4,32,0000 human years each. If we take a Parva to be equal to 14 days, 
as the Vedic poets seem to have ‘taken. avoiding fraction, then 
1000 Parvas or 14000 days comes to be nearly equal to 39 years and 
afew months, Splitting this period into two parts of 7000 days each, 
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the Vedic seers seem to have called each part a Sapta-purusa cycle of 
7000 days, a Purusa cycle being taken to be a period of 1000 days, 
with at least three visible eclipses, solar or lunar, or both together on 
an average. 1098 days constitute three nodal or eclipse years of 346 days 
each. In each nodal year no more than 4 eclipses, two solar and two 
lunar, can possibly occur. Sometimes there may be in the same region 
one visible eclipse or none at all in a nodal year. In three nodal years 
there can possibly be no more than 12 eclipses and not less than three 
visible eclipses at least in the same locality. Eclipses are variously 
called in the Vedas: they were sometimes called three brothers, or 
three fathers,—father, grandfather, and great grandfather. The three 
descriptive designations given to the three eclipses of a cycle of 1000 
days are Patara, or one of dusky appearance, Viklidha, or one of black 
colour, and Pinga, or one of reddish-yellow colour, as I have pointed 
out both in the “Drapsa”, and the ‘Eclipse-cult”. An eclipse is generally 
called a Putra, or Vatsa, or Praja, all meaning a son. The seven eclipses 
of a cycle of 1000 days are called the seven Putras of Vispati (RV. 
1.1641). In the same verse the three eclipses of the previous cycle are 
called the three brothers, Palita, grey, Asna, black, and Ghrtaprstha, yellow, 
the colour of a cow's butter or ghee. Seven cows, seven sisters, or seven 
horses are other names given to 7 eclipses. If there were 17 eclipses in 
the order 4, 4, 2, 5, and 2 in five successive years, this rare occurrence of 
seventeen seems to have received the name of Prajapati or Visnu. The 
mnemonic formula denoting this phenomenon is “asravaya, astu Srausat, 
yaja, ye yajamahe, vausat,” where each of the seventeen syllables stands 
- for an eclipse. In the “Drapsa” I took the formula to mean 17 years with 
six intercalary months. Now I find that it rather signifies the occurrence 
of 17 eclipses in the order noted above. The Apri hymns make a special 
mention of this with a slight variation in the number constituting 17, 
The total number of eclipses forming the subject-matter of the Apri 
hymns is 33 called thirty-three gods, eleven on earth, eleven in the air, and 
eleven in the sky. Tryavi, three lambs, and ‘paficavi’, five lambs, all 
meaning solar eclipses of one or two digits are among the 33 
gods. The mnemonic formula denoting thei is 8 Vasus, 11 Rudras, and 12 
Adityas, with Dyavaprthivi, earth and sky. In the “Drapsa"I took the 
Apri hymns to be a description of a cycle of 33 years, But on reconsidera- 
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tion I now find it to be a cycle of 1l or 13 years with 33 eclipses called 
gods. be 

In the mantras of Prayaja and Anuyaja offerings connected with the 
Apri hymns Indra’s age is given in terms of eclipses called three lambs, three 
calves, five lambs, draught oxen, a cow with a calf, a barren cow, or a bull. 
Counting the number of all visible eclipses, both solar and lunar, given 
in the eclipse-table in Swamikannu Pillai’s “Indian Ephemeris”, M. Raja 
Rao found the average number of visible eclipses per 100 years to be about 
252, of which 99 are solar and 153 are lunar. I have shown how Sambara 
means a demon causing a solar eclipse and how his three forts mean three 
solar eclipses called a grey lamb, a black lamb, and a red lamb, ora silver 
fort, an iron castle, and a golden castle. We aretold that “searching for 
Sambara hidden in the mountains, Indra found him in the fortieth year", and 
destroyed his ninety-nine castles. The average number of visible eclipses, 
both solar and lunar, for forty years is about 99. The average number of 
eclipses for 13 years is, as pointed out above, about 33 and three-times 
thirteen is 39, which is nearly the same as the fortieth year of the Vedas. 
Since three-times thirty-three is. ninety-nine,_it follows that the Vedic 
poets regarded the fourteenth and the fortieth years as two eclipse-cycles. 
If then the Vedic gods counted in terms of thirty-three are, as shown 
above, eclipse-gods, it must necessarily follow that the number of gods 
counted as 3336 in the Vedas is the number of eclipses which they 
observed and counted. Dividing this number by 252, the average for 100 
years, we arrive at 1324 as the number of years, in the course of which 
they observed so many eclipses. This I take to be from the beginning of 
the Kali Yuga in B.C. 3102. 

The eclipse-gods called the sons of Vispati, the lord of the celestials, 
should, however, be distinguished from Aditi’s sons, known as Dhata, 
Aryama, Mitra, Varuna, Ama, Bhaga, and Indra. Her eighth son called 
Martanda was still-born and rejected. As Indra’s house is said to be 
the thirteenth month ( trayodagso maso indrasya grhah ), the seven sons of 
Aditi seem to have been the lords of seven intercalary months in the 
course of 19 years, which is also a cycle of eclipses, when the sun and the 
moon would have the position which they had 19 or 38 years before. 
_ This idea is expressed in the Rgvedic verse, “Dhatar, the lord of the first 
of the seven intercalaty months in a cycle of 19 years or of 14 intercalary 
30 


months in a cycle of 38 years set the sun and the moon in the same 
position as before.” Taking the word “Kalpa” as understood from the 
use of the verb “akalpayat” in the Vedic verse and interpreting the word 
“Dhatar” simply as creator, the verse seems to have been taken to mean 
that the creator made the sun and the moon along with the world in every 
Kalpa as before. 

On the basis of the definition of Yugas, Manvantaras, and Kalpas 
found in the Amarakosa, the original scheme of a Kalpa may be recast as 
follows : 

(1) A day and night make two units of time called a day-kalpa and a 
night-kalpa to men. 

(2) The two halves of 14 days each of a lunar month make a day- 
kalpa and a night-kalpa to the fathers in heaven. 

(3) The two halves of a year make a day-kalpa and a night-kalpa to 
the gods. 

(4) Seventy-one or seventy-two such Yugas or pairs of day-and- 
night-kalpas make a Manvantara. 

(5) Twice fourteen Manvantaras or two thousand Yugas make a 
day-kalpa and a night-kalpa to Brahmi, the creator. 

(6) In other words, 1000 days or 23 years with one intercalary 
month make a Yuga cycle tomen. | 

(7) 14000 days or 1000 Parva-yugas with 14 intercalary months 
make a Yuga to the fathers in heaven. 

(8) 2000 Ayana-yugas or 2000x6x2x14 days or 2x2x6x14000days 
with 24x14 or 336 intercalary months make a day-kalpa and a night-kalpa 
to Brahma. Since 14000 days are equal to 38 years nearly, we may say 
that 24x38 years with 336 intercalary months or 940 years make a day- 
kalpa and a night-kalpa to the creator. If we take a Parva to be equal to 
14% days or so then the duration of a Kalpa would come to 500 years 
nearly or to 1000 years taking day-kalpa and night-kalpa together. It 
should be particularly noticed how the number seven forms an important 
factor in the above Kalpa-scheme. It needs no saying that the above 
scheme of time is very simple and intelligible and that the same has 
been magnified and turned into a huge number of years, basing it on 
“Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali-Yuga, With which the eclipse-cycles are, 
as pointed out elsewhere, closely connected. 


The return of the sun and the moon to the same point with the 
same eclipse-phenomena cycle after cycle or Kalpa after Kalpa is hinted 
in the Rgvedic Sunagsepa-stkta or hymn addressed by Sunagsepa to 
King Varuna for release from the sacrificial post to which he was tied 
to be sacrificed. Before taking up the verses, it seems necessary to know 
the legend of Sunassepa, as given out in the Brahmanas. It is as 
follows : - 

_ “King Harigcandra, son of Vedhas, of the Iksvaku-line, was childless, 
although he had one hundred wives. In his. house lived Parvata and 
Narada. The latter advised the king to go to Varuna and say to him: 
“May a son be born to me, and I shall sacrifice him to you". Varuna 
said “Yes”. Accordingly a son named Rohita was born, but the king 
put off the sacrifice from time to time saying (1) let the victim pass 
ten days, ( during which the child is impure in the Stitikagrha ); (2) let 
his teeth come; (3) let his teeth fall out; (4) let his teeth come 
again; (5) and let him become a warrior (Ksatriya) girt with his 
armour. Varuna granted all these requests successively. When he 
became a warrior the king asked him to consent to be sacrificed; but 
he said “No”; and taking his bow ran away to the forest and lived 
there for a year. Varuna seized Hariscandra whose belly thereupon 
swelled (-by dropsy ). Rohita heard of this and five times he set out 
successively in the second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth years to go back 
to his father; but each time Indra came in the form of a Brahman and 
induced him not to go. While he was travelling in the forest in the 
sixth year, he met a starving Rsi named Ajigarta, son of Suyavasa, a 
descendant of Angiras. Ajigarta had three sons, Sunahpukkha, Sunagéepa, 
and Sunolangilla. Purchasing the middle son Sunassepa for a hundred 
cows (for the father would not part with the first and the mother 
with the last son) Rohita came to his father, who then went to Varuna 
and said: “I shall sacrifice this man to you”. Varuna said “All right. 
A Brahman is better than a Ksatriya”. Then commenced the sacrifice 
called Rajastiya, in which Visvamitra officiated as the Hotr, Jamadagni 
as Adhvaryu, Vasgistha as Brahma, Agastya as Udgatr. They 
found nobody to bind SunaSsepa to the sacrificial post and kill set Se eee ‘ 
His father Ajigarta volunteered to do these acts ‘for another two. > 
hundred cows. He bound him and came whetting his sword; when Y yy, = 58 
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Sunassepa thought “they will really kill me as if Iwas notatan. I 
shall pray to the gods". He prayed to Varuna and other gods, and at 
last to Usas in three verses, of which the first, as soon as he 
repeated, loosened the cord, the second thinned Harigcandra’s belly, and 
the last completely liberated Sunaégésepa and made Hariécandra well 
again.” 

In my article entitled “Test of the Eclipse-cycle in the Vedas” 
published in the ‘Orientalist’ of Poona for-May 1941,I showed how 
Rohita meant a lunar eclipse of Pinga colour occurring in each cycle 
of 1000 days, Isee no reason why Rohita of the above story cannot 
be taken to be a lunar eclipse of the same type. Harigcandra is, as the 
name itself implies, the moon and his reddish son can be. no other than 
an eclipsed moon. I am inclined to take Sunahpukkha, Sunaééepa, and 
Sunolangila to be the names of the same three lunar eclipses known 
as Patara, Viklidha, and Pinga. M. Raja Rao thinks that these 
are some three stars in the region of Canis Major and Canis 
Minor, the seven Bears, and the Dog-star and that Ajigarta, meaning 
a deep pit of a serpent, is Aélesa, the deity of which is Ahi, a serpent, 
As the lunar eclipse happened near those stars, they were also affected 
by the eclipse and made to pray to Varuna for ‘release, It is of no 
consequence whether the eclipsed moon in the region of the signs, 
Cancer and Leo, is called by those names or some three stars near the 
Dog-star ( Sundsira ) in the same region. What is of gteat importance 
is the occurrence of a lunar eclipse in that region, the sun being in the 
constellation called Sata bhisaj from which ASlesa and Magha are the 
thirteenth and fourteenth stars, or 180° from the sun. The verses in 
which identification of Sunagsepa with one of three eclipses recurring 
cycle after cycle is hinted are the 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
RV. 1. 24. and the 8th verse of the 25th hymn. They are : 

“The Satabhisajs are thine ( Varuna’s ); a thousand ( days’ journey ) 
is vast and grave ; drive out far and backwards Nirrti ( eclipse-demon ), 
and remove my sinful bonds ( enah ).” 


RV, 1/24/9 





1. Skandasvimin interprots ‘‘enah"' na ‘pida' = binding roped, 
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Commenting upon the above verse Skandasvamin took Sata and 
Sahasra as adjectives to Bhisajah and explained that Varuna’s physicians 
are a hundred, nay, even a thousand. There is mo reason why Sata- 
bhisajah should not be taken as the constellation with Varuna as its deity 
and why Sahasra should not be interpreted to mean a thousand days’ 
journey as in the verse “‘sahasrahna vitatavasya paksau”. 

From Satabhisajah the thirteenth and fourteenth constellations are 
Aélesa and Magha, making the sun and the full moon 180° apart. 

“These Bears that are set up high in the sky are seen at night and 
go out somewhere during the day. Unaltered and uncontradicted are 
these laws of thine, O Varuna; and at night the moon goes to the 
Naksatra with lustre.” 10 


The meaning is that though the seven Bears are visible as usual, 


the moon has no lustre. This is an apparent break in Varuna’s eternal 
laws regulating the movements of planets and constellations. 

“Therefore I approach thee bowing with prayers; the same thing 
[ release from the bonds] the sacrificer hopes to attain to by his food- 
offerings ; O praise-worthy Varuna, take this my prayer to heart without 
anger ; do not rob me of my life.” eR 11 

-“The same the night, the same the day,—so they say to me ; the 

same thought rises in my breast; the same is King Varuna to whom 
Sunagsepa once prayed for release when caught hold of before: 1 am the 
same Sunaésepa that is now caught hold of and prays for release as 
before.” 12 

Believing that SunasSepa is a human substitute for human Rohita 
to be sacrificed, Skandasvamin, the commentator, says: “Atitakalpe 
yasSunasSepa Aasit ahameva sah grhitah, grhitah”. “The same Sunagéepa 
who was once caught hold of in a former Kalpa of 1000 divine Yugas am 
I now in bonds on the same night of the same day of the same year in 
the present Kalpa of 1000 divine Yugas”. For reasons set forth above I 
hold that this is a reference to the return of the same kind of Rohita 
eclipse in a second cycle of 1000 days in the sixth year. 

“Sunassepohyavadgrhitastrivadityam drupadesu baddhah. 

Avainam raja varunassajivadvidvanadadho vimuktau pasan.” 


“(I) Sunagsepa called upon thee, O Varuna, when I was bound tf 
three posts ( foot-holds of the tree on three occasions before ). May King ) 
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Varuna, omniscient and unassailed, release the same Sunaééepa from the 
bonds.” 13 

Here the expression, “trisu auwadess” means on three foot- 
holds of a tree and not three ropes and one tree or post. Skandasvamin 


says that though there is asarule only one rope to bind the victim 


by its head to the post, the reference to three bindings, one round the 


_ neck, one round the loins, one round the two legs here, is an exception in 


the case of a human victim like Sunassepa with a view to make him firm 
and unshaken at the time of slaughter. There is, however, no room for the 


objection raised and the explanation offered by the commentator. The 


text clearly mentions three foot-holds of a tree. implying three bindings 
on three different occasions. The acts performed in the sacrificial hall 
are,asI have pointed out in “Eclipse-cult” imitations of the eclipse- 
phenomena observed inthe sky. Accordingly the heavenly victim cor- 
responding to the human victim in the sacrificial hall is the eclipsed moon, 
as pointed out above. What then is the Drupada or foot-hold of the 
tree to which the eclipsed planet was believed to have been bound? It 
is the Aévattha or Pippala tree which is describedin RV. 1164, 20 
as the abode of the sun and the moon. Accordingly it may be inferred 
that the Pippala tree was one of the constellations through which the 
two planets make their early and monthly revolutions. While explaining 


_ Panini, 4/3/48, Vasudevadiksita, the author of ‘Balamanorama,’ says that 


Kalapaka means a debt payable at the time when peacocks have their 
feathers fully grown, Aévatthaka a debt payable at the time when the 
fruits of the Pippala trees ripen, and Yavabusakaa debt payable at the. 
time when barley grain ripens. Again while explaining Panini 4/2/5 
( Sanjayam éravanasvatthabhyam ), he says that Aévattha means the cons- 
tellation Aévini. Others take it to signify the constellation Sravana on the 
authority of the Kathaka Samhita identifying Aévattha with Sravana. This 
interpretation seems to be justifiable inasmuch as the Aévattha tree 
bears fruit at the summer season. At the time of Panini the arrival of 
the sun at the constellation of Pusya marked the time of the summer 
season and summer-solstice, The Asévattha tree is described in the 


_ Bhagavadgita as having its top on the earth and its root or foot-hold 
}n the sky, Accordingly if the constellation of Pusya marked the top 
Sy (, ‘of the Aivattha tree, its root or foot must necessarily be in Sravana 
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which is at the other end of the diameter. The ‘Siiryaprajfiapti’ says 
that the new moon at Sravana marked the arrival of the winter-solstice and 
that the new moon at Pusya signified the attival of the summer- 
solstice. Panini flourished at about 500 to 400 B. C. when Mahavira, 
the author of the’ ‘Siryaprajfiapti’, lived and preached Jainism. The 
‘Vedahgajyotisa’ locates the summer-solstice at the former half 
of the constellation of Aéslesa and the winter-solstice at Sravistha. 
Making allowance for defective | observations, Svamikannu. Pillai, 
the author of ‘Indian Ephemeris’, fixed the date of the Jyotisa to 
lie somewhere about 800 to 900 B.C: Others put it at 1200 to 1400 B. C. 
From this it follows ‘that the solstices were at the end of Aélesa 
and the beginning of Dhanistha at about 1300 to 1400 B. C., and that 
the same must have been located at the end of Magha and the beginning 
of Satabhisaj 2300 B. C., and at the latter half of Pirvaphalguni and the 
former half of Purvabhadrapada at about B.C. 3100. This is in complete 
agreement with the conclusions arrived-at by Bala Gangadhara Tilak on 
consideration of the shifting of the vernal equinox from Ardra to Krttika 
and by Jacobi on consideration of the shifting of the summer-solstice 
from the Phalgunis to Aélesi. There is also an additional proof furnished 
by the nomenclature of the constellations. The constellation of Purva- 
bhadrapada is called Ahirbudhnya, the tail of the serpent, The cons- 
tellation of Aélesi is called Ahi, the serpent. The reason why this 
Naksatra is called Ahi seems to be the frequency of eclipses when the 
serpent Svarbhanu_ is believed to devour the sun at solar and the moon 


-at lunar eclipses. If the serpent’s mouth is in the Aélesa, then its tail, 


the other node, must necessarily be at the constellation of Dhanistha. 
Similarly, if the constellation of Satabhisaj is the tail, then the mouth of © 
the serpent, or the ascending node, must be in the Maghas ; and if the 
tail or descendig node is in Parvabhadrapada, then Ahi’s mouth must 
be in Parvaphalguni. Similarly Uttarabhadrapada called Aja Ekapad and 


- Uttaraphalguni must have been the tail and the mouth of the serpent in 


an eatlier epoch. The situation of the solstices in Uttarabhadrapada and 
Uttaraphalguni is hinted by the statement made in the hymn on Rohita 
in the Atharvaveda that at one end of the thread held by Prajapati - 


rested Aja Ekapad.’ 
———_——_—_—_ &°~& &~— 


1, ‘Test of the Eolipse-cult’ in the “Orientalist”, 
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What deserves special attention in this connection is the significance 
and purpose of the sacrificial victims such as man, horse, cow, goat, 
sheep and the like. Unless we understand the nature of the dice-play, 
we can not fully grasp the significance of the victims. In the dice-play 
there must be two players with specified wager or stake laid before 
the umpire, The stake is called Glaha in Panini ( 1/3/7). In the 
Rgveda it is called Glabha, a word which is derived from the root 
‘grh’, to take. The perfect participle “grhita” used in the SunaéSepa hymn 
( 1/24/12 ) meaning “taken as a stake” is from the same root. In the 
dice-play in the sky the two players are the sun and the moon. 
The stake laid by them must necessarily be their own person or 
their horses. If the player's own person is laid as a stake, it 
seems to have been called ‘nara’, cow, goat, or sheep in the ratio of 
decreasing value corresponding to the varying digits of the eclipse. 
The winner not only took the defeated person as a stake, but also tied 
the victim toa post in his own house to be disposed; of at his own 
pleasure. The house in the case of the sun and moon is either the 
foot-hold or the top of the Aévattha tree. The forms of the play 
were Krta, Treta, Dvapara, or Kali. If the sun or the moon in the 
game of running made a Krta Yuga or a number of Parvas divisible by 
four with no remainder, then he is considered to be the winner, as 
agreed upon. In the solar eclipse the moon is the winner, and in the 
lunar eclipse the sun is evidently the winner. The defeated planet is 
tied to the foot-hold or top of the Vanaspati, Asvattha, to be disposed 
of at the will of the winner. It is probable that if the eclipse was two 
Padas out of four Padas, that is, half, it is called ‘Nara’, man standing 
on two legs. If it be of four Padas, it isacow. If very small, it is an 
‘avi’, sheep. The value of one kind of victim in terms of the other 
victims requires further investigation. 

An eclipse is regardéd not merely as a game of dice-play or race 
of running, but also as a battle between the gods’ led by .the sun or the 
moon and the demons under the lead of Sambara, Vrtra, Nirrti, and 
others of various names, when the defeated planet is bound to the 


- victory pillar or set at liberty on payment of an adequate ransome of 


pr value of a horse, a cow, a goat, a sheep or a slave or a woman, or 


Va f old, or a valuable cloth-piece, Sometime it is also conceived as an act 
“SF J 
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of devouring one of the two planets by Svarbhanu and the release of 
the swallowed is considered to be effected by incantation and prayer or, 
power of speech or Vak in the Vedic terminology. | 

The binding of SunasSepa thrice in his former births in one or 
three former Kalpas.and the recurrence of the same binding in the present 
Kalpa referred to in versé 12 is no more than the recurrence of the 
Rohita-type of the three eclipses of the previous cycle of 1000 days. 
This is also implied in the 8th verse of the 25th hymn of the first 
Mandala of the Rgveda. It is as follows : 

“May King Varuna who is omniscient and who is unopposed ‘release 
the same. SunagSepa from the ropes, Varuna knows full well the 


twelve productive months and also that which comes into being along © 


with them ( the thirteenth month. )” _ 

Are we justified in believing like the commentator that the Vedic 
Rsis who talked of 12 months and an intercalary month dreamt of 
1000 divine Yugas or periods of 4,32,0000 human years when’ men like 
Sunagsepa had a series of births and deaths with pain and pleasure like 
a revolving wheel ? 


gq ° = 2 
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ALPANA OF THE KUMARI-VRATAS OF BENGAL 


by SUDHIR RANJAN DAS 


‘Alpan or the symbolical drawings or paintings by girls and 
women on the ground with a kind of liquid which is locally known as 
Pithali is one of the most characteristic aspects of the folk art of Bengal. 
Alpanas are mainly drawn on the ground or on some other objects, on 
all festive occasions. They are mentioned in the folk songs of Bengal.’ 
Alpana plays an important part in the performance of vowed observances, 
-Vratas. In most of the Kumari Vratas, where young unmarried girls 
are the performers, Alpana serves as the altar on or before which 
the prayer or the chanting of the verses ( chada ) takes place. 

The Vrata-painting is locally known as Alpana or Alipana or 
Chitir The place where this painting is done is . known as 
Kot. The Vrata-Alpana can be divided in two classes—in one kind of 
Alpana different kinds of colour are used not without magical significance 
and in the other kind Pithali is used. The former may be called 
“dry painting” and the latter a simple form of painting or drawing with 
a white liquid. The ingredients for drawing or painting thus consists of 
different colours and Pithali. Pithali is made by diluting rice paste with 
water. The colours used are generally white, red, (green) and black. White 
.is made of rice powder, red of burnt brick and black of coal dust. The 
' ingredients which are used for drawing and painting on the ground for 
the Vrata-observances are commonly used by ‘primitive’ people in 
India for painting or drawing on the ground for magical pu purposes. | 

They generally use three colours, white, red and black made of rice 





1. In tho "Mymensingh Ballads’ tho story of Kajalrekh’ gives o vivid description of Alpana. tt 
PE cheeses prerelease reds aa practised) for the Vrate observyanees in different parts of 
Bengal. “Mymensingh Ballads' by D.C. Gen, pp. 966-69, 
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powder, hearth earth and coal dust. To the primitives these colours 
mainly bear magical significance. 





Thus the Oraons of Chotanagpur 


believe that the three 
colours white, red and 
black represent the 
rainbow and are there- 
fore most im- 
portant factors in 
warding off the evils 
and evil attractions 
of the malignant 
spirits: Among the 
Birhors it is believed 
that these colours 
stand for different 
Bongas. The black 
colour stands for the 
Baghout spirit, red 
for the Nage-era- 
bundi and white for 
Burum-Bonga. Sacri- 
fices are offered to the 
spirits represented.’ 


The use of different 
colours, or the dry 
painting, is particularly 
associated with the 
Magh-mandal-vrata ; in 
all other #Alpanas 
Pithali is used. 

Different Alpanas 


are drawn, for example one which consists of five circles as the 





1, ‘Oraon Religion and Customs’ by 8. CO. Ray, 


g. “The Birhors’ by 8, O. Ray, page 213. 
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. Weiss is to be observed for five years,| In the centre is a lotus ( padma’) 


and round it are plain circular lines and on the border of the last 
circle geometrical designs. Or,a creeper design is in the centre; in 
the first circle is a lotus creeper, in the second are geometrical designs, 
in the third there is again a lotus creeper and in the fourth and fifth circles 
are lotus creepers of a different type and on the border of the last circle 
are geometrical designs, In both these Alpanads the Sun and the Moon 
are drawn above and beneath the circular design. This kind of Alpana 
is mainly drawn on the last day of the observance of the Vrata. In day 
to day observances, however, lines are incised on the earth in circles with 
the Sun and the Moon above and below them. In the first year of the 
observance one circle is to be incised and this is to be added up to the 
Sth year of the Vrata which is the last year of its performance, The 
circular lines are filled with different colours. But there is no uniformity 
in the decoration of these circular lines. Generally however the first 
line is filled with green colour, the second and the third with black and 
white, the fourth with red and the fifth often with yellow or green or 
white. The Sun is always coloured red and the Moon white, thus giving 
an expression of their characteristic features.) The sketch on p. 127 
illustrates the Alpana connected with the Tarar-vrata which is more or less 
complicated. It consists of 4 circles. In the centre are four trident- 
like designs radiating in the four quarters. In the second circle is the 
design of a creeper locally known as Sankha-lata or the conch-creeper : 
in the third circle is a lotus creeper and in the fourth is a most complicated 
form of Sankha-lata. The Sun and the Moon, as usual, are drawn above 
and below these circles, These also are decorated. with numerous 
geometrical symbols, etc. Varieties of lotus creepers surround these circles 
and in the four corners creepers and geometrical designs complete this 
Alpana. Another simple form of Alpana consists of four circles. In the 
centre are geometrical designs and the other circles are filled by big 
dots indicating the Stars, and as usual the Sun and the Moon are present 
above and below. Another Alpana in a circle represents the Sun with its 
radiating rays and below it a lotus plant with branches and flowers, Yet 


. another is a square (room) with the representation of two human 


figures inside it and with the Sun and the Moon above and below ag 
usual, 
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_ These are the various forms of Alpanads’ ¢orinected with the 
dbsérvances of the Vratas, The most characteristic features of these 
Alpanis ' are the representations of the Sun, the Moon andi the Stars. 
The Sun is given ears, nose, eyes, a throat, etc, The Moon on the other 
hand is always a crescent or half Moon, and never a full Moon, a circle. 
The circles of the Alpana represent the Universe with its luminaries, 
the Sun, ithe Stars, the Moon and their presiding deities, givers of 
light and life. Further elements in the Alpanas are creepers of different 
varieties, Sankha-lata- and. Padma-lata, lotus agd other, geometrical 

Almost all these features of the Alpana painting occur also in the 
drawings on the ground by the ptimitives, on festive occasions. ‘The primi- 
tives usually employ different colours for the magical rites but the drawing 
with Pithali is also not absent. The drawing of diagrams with 
different colours is an. essential feature of the Oraon religious rites. 
This: is» described: by S. C. Ray: “Then he (the Oraon ) draws a 
diagram, on the ground with coabduit; rice-flour' and heatth-earth: 
in the shape of three parallelograms: with the eastern arm wiped 
off. The! outermost lines are, made of earth from the hearth and are 
thus red’ in colour, the intermediate lines with rice-flour and’ are thus 
white in colour and the innermost lines with coal dust and ate thus 


black in colour. The figures represent three concentric compartments with 


openings on the east. On the inner side of the innermost lines similar 
lines are drawn with earth from the hearth”! ‘This diagram is: known as 
Pimri or the altar for the Kumari-baithan tite. Such drawings with 
different colours are also required in the rite of the cutting of the “evil 
teeth”. Thus we are told that with “a little rice-flour, a little coal dust and 
a little clay from the hearth placed before him, he draws a diagram 
representing magical symbols on the ground”’ Among the Mundas as’ 
well this kind of diagram is drawn at the Lutur-tukui, or the ear boring 
rite, “A figure in the form of parallelog <with diagonals is drawn in 
the courtyard of the baby’s father’s housé with rice-flour dough”. Among 





i. ‘Oraon Religion and Customs’ by 8. C, Ray, p- 285-286: 
a. bids, p. 196-97. 
a. Ibid,, Pp. #6. 
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the Khiarias, a lotus-like diagram is very commonly drawn. “Some - 
Dudh-kharias draw a lotus-like diagram on the ground over which 
the tripod is set up. The lines forming the circumference of the inner 
circle of this diagram are drawn with coal-dust, rice-flour and burnt red- 
dish earth from the hearth”! This kind of diagram is also required for the 
Hongoe Dibharna rite and during the Deothan rite geometrical figures 
are drawn, and also.on the occasion of the Bandi festival in some Kharia 
families. “The diagram represents the points of the compass and over 
the diagram a light is placed"? Among the Birhors, however, drawings 
with more or less ornamental designs are practised. During the 
Takchinrhi rite two square rooms are drawn—the smaller one 
within the bigger one, and there is a small circle in the centre and the 
four corners are joined by lines crosswise. This is drawn on the 
ground by a woman with rice-flour. At the time of the Bona-Sank “a 
mystic diagram is drawn on the ground in the ‘aigam’ which has been cleared 
with water and if available with cowdung diluted with water. Black coal- 
dust, red eatth and white rice-flour are the materials used im drawing 
these lines”* Moreover at the time of the worship of the different Bongas 
such diagrams are drawn. During the worship of the Ora-Bonga, a 
mystic diagram with four compartments is drawn with rice-flour on a 
place cleared with cowdung.’ Again during the Saso-Bonga festival 
“the courtyard of the house is cleared with water mixed with cowdung 
and the figure of a square is drawn with rice-flour in a part of the ‘angam.’ 
Around the square on each'side of it there are five figures of the shape 
of petals of flowers drawn with coal-dust and on each of the petals two 
similar petal-like figures are drawn one above another, the middle row 
with red earth and the uppermost one with coal-dust”’ Besides these 
varieties of dry painting which! are very common among the primitive 
tribes there is also the practice of drawing on the ground with Pithali,’ 
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Tbe Khicida’ by S.C, Ray, ps att, 

Tbid., p, 474. 

"The Birhors’ by 8. C, Ray, p. 152. 

‘The Birhors' by 8, C. Ray, page 219, 

Thid., page 335. 

_ Thid., Page 335. 

‘Orson Religion and Customs’ by S.C, Ray, page 40, 
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Among ‘the Oraons of Chotanagpur the women paint with Pithali. 
Thus the -Oraon woman paints ornamental figures on the Pulkhi 
(stone slab)’ with rice flour moistened with water.’ The use of 
this form of liquid for drawing is also very common among the “Garos 
who at the great harvest festival mix flour with water and make hand- 
marks on the posts and walls of the house, etc.” Numerous examples of 
such drawings can be cited from primitive customs which are mainly 


magical in character. 
é he most characteristic feature of the Vrata-Alpana is the pain- 
ting of the lotus and lotus creeper. The lotus is connected with ,the 
Goddess Laksmi and consequently also with wealth as Laksmi is the 
Goddess of wealth. In this particular application of its symbolic meaning 
the magical significance of the lotus lies in the supply of wealth and 
plenty. 

All the features of the Vrata-Alpana are essentially of magical signi- 
ficance ; they are almost identical to the various kinds of magical drawings 
connected with the numerous festivals of the primitives. The drawing of a 
circle on the ground is full of magical significance. Even nowadays in Bengal 
_a line representing a snake is drawn round a house for preventing the 
snake from entering the house. There are numerous references in the 


popular tales of drawing such lines for the performance of magical rites to. 


keep off witches and evil spirits.» Here, as also in similar Abyssinian 
and other African magical drawings, we find the representation of the 
eyes, for averting the evil eye; head and face for the protection against 
evils, etc! Inthe Alpana is also expressed the magical belief that the 
fulfilment of desires requires the proper representation of the object of the 
desire. Thus by drawing Pithalir Chiruni the girls want to have a golden 
Chiruni (comb), etc. By drawing the Sun, the Moon and the Stars they want 
to influence the Luminaries to fulfil their desires. The ‘decorative’ ele- 
ments such asthe drawings of creepers, yas geometrical figures, etc., 





1, ‘The Garos’ by Playfair, page 45. 

9. ‘Vanglar Vrata’ by A. N, Tagore, page 67, 

8. ‘Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India’ by Crooke, p. 90» 
4, ‘History of Ethiopia’ by Budge, page 601. 
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are also not without magical significance but here the verbal tradition: is. 
totally lost. Thus the girls of Bengal are very practical .in their Alpanal 
painting. Their art- means that something to their heart's desire must be. 
achieved by the representation of the desired objects. So 








A NEW VARIETY OF PAHAR! PAINTINGS 


by B. N. TREASURYVALA 


Kin 
Some paintings of the West Himalayan (Pahari) schools it is diffi- 

cult to assign to a particular centre, Starting from the extreme north, the 
main centres of this group are Kashmir where practically nothing of ' 
great merit was ptoduced whereas southwards Jammu was an 
important centre of production. Basohli is further south of Jammu 
and Chamba lies on its eastern side. Very numerous examples of 
the Basohli school have come to light, and some from Chamba. 
A little further south between Basohli and Chamba is Kangra, the 
most outstanding centre of painting in the West Himalayan group. Little 
is known of Mandi and Suket. Tehri-Garhwal, the southernmost centre 
of this Himalayan group, has in its painting a family resemblance to 
Kangra. N.C. Mehta has discussed its character in his “Studies in Indian 
Painting” where he publishes an example in colour by Manaku 
( plate No. 21 ) which bears the artist’s signature ; he seems to have pro- 
duced better work than Molaram, a second-rate artist whose impor- 
tance has been exaggerated. The Sikh school is a decadent phase of 
the Kangra school. | 

Recently I acquired a group of doloured drawings of varying merit 
some of which have a rare chatm and power. A number of these paintings 
while showing a recrudescence and absorption of 18th century 
devices, Mughal and Pahari, are nevertheless related in the strength 
of line, bold spacing, range of colours and their application, to the 
examples illustrated here. They are probably works of a folk art 
practised until recently, and they might come from Jammu or from 
Kulu. 

There are two types in this group (Pl VI1,2;and PlL.VI3, PL 
VII ). The first type is represented by “A Lady smoking under a Willow 
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Tree” ( Pl. VI.1) with a girl attendant holding a fly-whisk and by “A 
Lady Dressing Her Hair” ( Pl. V1.2). This may be Vilawal Ragini with 
two girl attendants offering her a cup of wine; one girl holds the cup 
and the other holdsa flask. These two examples are by the 
same hand. The colours are subdued but the brush-strokes are power- 
ful and precise. They are equal in strength and precision to strokes 
made by a quill. The painting is on the raw surface of an 
ivory-toned paper without any priming or wash of any kind. The 
colours are dull’ green for the willows; a black stem of the willow in 
the first example and a vermilion stem and branches in the second 
example. Green, blue and red predominate in the costumes. The women 
wear dresses like Empire gowns usually found in Kangra paintings with 
very long sleeves and the pyjamas of some are seen through the skirts, 
The textile designs and the outlines are all black. 

1. This group one might assign to the Jammu school. But a closer 
| exathination shows that the figures with their short and rounded noses, 
}high and straight foreheads and almond-shaped eyes are different 
| from those found in Jammu and also in the Basohli school. In the painting 

“Girls Flying Kites” ( Ragini?; Pl. VL.3), the costume is similar to the 
two examples illustrated above but less elaborate. The textile designs 
are simplified, the colours limited. Indigo, black, brown, dull jgreen, 
yellow and white body-colour are sparingly used and black for the kites, 
hair, eyes and outlines; indigo is for the ground, the whole 
surface being washed with the colour unevenly. “Todi Ragini" ( Pl. VIL) 
shows the same type of costume and simple textile design as PL VI. 3, 
but the drawing is more accomplished and vivid. The colours here are 
limited like those of Pl. VI. 3, black for the willow foliage, brown for its 
stem and branches ; black patches decorate the deer, some parts are toned 
down with diluted colour. The Ragini wears a green Empire gown 
with long sleeves, yellow scarf, and her pyjamas are visible through her 
green skirt ( as also in Pl V1.3). The animals intently gaze at the face of 
the love-hungered heroine, She has pearl strings on her forehead, wears 
necklaces and flower-like earrings, and tassels on the arms. This group 
- of painting has no elegance ; it is ‘barbaric’, The paintings of the Jammu 
school are more refined than the paintings illustrated here. The Kan- 
gra school flowers into a melody of colours and a perfection of lines, 
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The paintings illustrated here are but remotely related to them ; they 
are closer to Basohli with its intensity of line and surface relations ; 
in colour they correspond more nearly to Kulu paintings but are free 
from their cumbrous crudities. 


EARLY INDIAN TERRACOTTAS 


by DB, H, GORDON 


THE PREHISTORIC TERRACOTTAS 


An outstanding feature of the Harappa culture, as clearly shown by . 
the vast numbers excavated both at Harappa itself and at Mohenjo-daro, 
is the profusion of terracotta figurines both of humans and of animals. 
These have been on the whole well described in the works. of Sir John 
Marshall and Dr. E. J. H. Mackay. At the same time it is felt that good 
may be done in bringing forward certain points, which emerge as the 
result of a prolonged study of the material at museums both at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. 

As is the case at other sites and in other periods, there is a common 
type, forming by far the greater bulk of the figurines discovered, which 
should be distinguished from the occasional and sometimes mystifying 
variants found in their immediate stratigraphical vicinity. Before we 
proceed further it will be well to stress the fact, which will emerge again 
at all periods, of the excellence and sophistication of moulded specimens 
when compared with the crude primitiveness of modelled figurines, 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: Tho monograph on Early Indian Terracottas by Colenel D. H. Gordon 
was to be issued in 1949 as Memoir No. 61 of the Archacological Survey of India, Warcconomy mado its 
publication in this series impossible. Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, Director General of Archaeology in India 
very kindly allowed the publication of this paper in JISOA. We express our gratitude to the Director General 
of Archaeology and to the Arochssological Survey of India for enabling us to publish the paper and to use the 
blocks prepared for them [ Ed J. , 

The suthor acknowledges the generous help of the ‘Archaeological Survey of India, which gave 
him for the illustrations the following figures and permission to publish the samo: Plate VIII. 1-7, 
Plato X. 8, 7, Plate XI.1, 4,6, Plate XIL 1,6, 7, Piste XIIL 1, 9,5,7 and Plate XV.9; Figuces 8 of 
Plate VIII 6 of Plate IX; and 5 of Plate XVI are from the author's own negatives taken and published 
by permission of the Department. Plate IX. 4 is reproduced from De, A. K, Coomaraswamy's figure in IPEK 
1928, there being no other porfeot figure of this type available. Tho remainder of the figures are from the 
author's own negative. 
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The common type of Harappa period human figurine is the female 
figure shown in PI. VIIL. 2, having the fan-shaped headdress, which is common} 
to by far the greater number of such figures; round applied eyes; the’ 
pinched out nose, which is to be found in modelled figures of all periods ; 
the wide characteristic mouth, sometimes applied, and incised, sometimes 
worked up in the modelling of the face; the simple dog collar, 
occasionally as in this instance accompanied by a single necklace, a series 
of three or more necklaces being most uncommon, at Harappa for example 
there is only one figure with three necklaces and not one with more ; 
the narrow loin cloth, present in every female figurine, which precludes 
any connection with the nude goddess; arms hanging at the sides, and 
tairly prominent applied breasts. The bulk of these figures have even 
less narrow waists and broad hips than that in the illustration, those with 
really narrow waists number less than a dozen and of these two figurines 
from Mohenjo-daro are of a totally different type to the normal. Both 
of these have their fore-arms brought in a curve across the waist, one 
has. a series of what may be necklaces right down on to the shoulders, and 
the other a number of necklaces coiled tightly round an elongated 
neck ; from Harappa there are no figurines of this type. Narrow waists; , 
and broad hips are, therefore, by no means a characteristic of the female! 
figurines of the Harappa period. Of the female figurines, roughly nine 
- hundred, examined at the Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and Lahore museums, 
one had-applied and incised eyes, two had applied and pierced eyes, the 
whole of the remainder had simple applied eyes ; this disposes quite finally 
of the statement that applied and incised eyes are characteristic of the 
prehistoric periods. Beside the fan-shaped, which is accompanied by a great — 
variety of ornament and hair dressing, including at Harappa a series of 
rosettes, there are three other distinctive headdresses, one with a long | 
narrow pointed peak which falls forward or backward, one a turban-like | 
headdress with diagonal bands from top centre to low on each side, and 
one the curious voluted headdress found only at Harappa (PI. VIII 3). This 
latter headdress is in form almost exactly like the voluted capital of a 
pillar, and it is plain from a close examination that all the figures with 
this headdress had their hands raised to meet it. Whether this was a 
headdress or some object of ritual significance carried on the head it is 
difficult to say. ee 
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The male figurines ate fewer than the female and present fewer ~ 
variations. Some have a horned headdress and necklaces, the majority 
are without ornament, the whole of them appear to be nude, some are 
bearded ( Pl. VIII. 1). There is also a class of figurine which appears to 
be male, these are squatting figures of which there area number both 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Some of these figures have a round 
cap with® prickings all over, and a curious collar with a projection in 
front; it is possible that they are slaves. These figures among others 
are those which are held by Dr. Mackay to be the product of children. It 
is very unlikely that anyone would have taken the trouble to fire the 
clay objects made by children during play, and crudeness is a most 
unreliable criterion by which to assign responsibility for manufacture. 
An ox figure has a similar collar to the squatting figures just mentioned, 
with curious funnel shaped wedges stuck in at each side. Did these 
funnels contain incense or some other offering? If so it is very likely 
that this animal is sacrificial, and were these, animals and humans 
alike, token ew votes in lieu of actual sacrifices, either from humane 
considerations, which is doubtful, or from economic ones, which is more 
likely ? 

These are purely speculations, but they lead to another consideration, 
‘what was the function of the other terracottas? The male and female 
figures may be god and goddess, but it is felt to be very doubtful. Only 
the horned male figures have any very secure claim to divinity, The 
female figures with raised arms and the voluted objects on their heads 
are almost certainly votaries, and a good case for the ritual nakedness 
of male worshippers in ancient times can reasonably be put forward 
to explain the male figurines. If we concede that these are votaries, 
then may not the remairider of the female figurines be votaries 
too, especially when one considers the few interesting variants such as _ 
the lady wrapped in a long cloak, who is in no known religious tradition, 
and is a naturalistic figure of a human person pure and simple. The 
mass of oxen figurines are without doubt token offerings, they total 
nearly twice the number of all the other animals put together. What — 
the function of the remainder might be, including elephants, boars, 
monkeys, hares, rhinoceros, goats, sheep, birds, turtles, and dogs, is 
difficult to say. Some of these are found on the seals and copper 
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tablets and may have been sacred animals. Perhaps, as in ancient Egypt, 
the majority of animals may have been held in reverence as a relic, or 
even an actual continuance of totemism. The man-headed animals have 
definite religious significance in common with other such objects through- 
out the ancient world, 

In addition to the crudely modelled figurines there are a few 
moulded specimens. These are found in the lower levels of the 
D. K. area. They present a most sophisticated appearance when compared 
with the modelled figurines. The eye form is that commonly employed 
in the moulded terracottas of the early historic period,-namely a sharp 
ended oval formed by two: lines impressed in close proximity, so as to 
form a ridge surrounding the eye-ball.. Of this moulded type there are 
four or five small masks, a double-faced’ figure and the upper portion 
of two normal figurines. All of these almost certainly represent a. deity, 
usually horned and with a chin beard ( PLVIII,5), and though none of 
these is a fragment of such a figure, there is little doubt but that’ they 
are im some way connected with the -horned and bearded men-animals, 
Dr. Mackay says of these moulded faces: “in a certain type of head, 
found only in the lower levels, which were made with the aid ofa 
mould, merely the outline of the eyes were incised”. This is inclined 
to be misleading; in the masks the eyes are the direct product of the 
mould, in the double-faced image and one other, the definition of the 
enclosing lines appears to have improved by deepening.. No moulded 
faces of the prehistoric period have been found at Harappa, but four 
hollow-backed female faces of the Buddhist period have been found at 
that site, the nearest parallel to them being the best style of hollow-backed 
face found-at Sahri Bahlol. 

-In addition to the animal figurines there are two classes of bird 
terracottas which are extremely interesting, these: are the birds on/., 
pedestals with spread wings and the bird whistles. Both of these are 
quite common atiall Indus Valley ‘sites, and» have been shown to exist 
in the early historic period as bird rattle: and pedestal birds with their 
form substantially unaltered): The ‘pottery: bird whistle in a somewhat 

1, This sind other similar points were originally published in The Journal of The Royal :Asiatic 


Society of Bengal, Vol. V1, 1941, No. 2 in an article “Survivals of The Indus Caltnee!” by .M. E. and D, H.. 
Gordon, 
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modified form is made by wandering nomads at the present day.’ The 
vast majority of all these figurines are made of the normal pink pottery 
of the Harappa period; most but not all of the male and female figurines 
at Mohenjo-daro were ‘at one time coated with a red wash, this red 
wash is, however, completely absent from the figurines found at Harappa, 
and it is unlikely that it had any religious significance, but was adopted 
by the potters at Mohenjo-daro as a preservative. There are in all only 
seven figures in grey pottery out of the large numbers examined. 

Though female figures have girdles and necklaces there is only one, 
which is in the Hatappa museum, that has a cross girdled ornament 
resembling the channavira, which is so common in figurines of later 
date. Im fact there are only two. human figures which bear any resem- 
blance to those of later date. One for that very ‘compelling reason that 
it is of later date, this is a bearded head with a high pointed Iranian cap 
found in the D. K. area sf Mohenjo-dato which cannot be anything 
but Indo-Scythian or Kushan ( PLYIIL7). The other is more puzzling, 
its context appears to preclude a late date, but its whole technique is 
quite foreign to’ anything else found at Mohenjo-daro ; this isa small 
female head with hair (?) in an applied roll at the back. The technique 
by which it is made is one commonly employed in the early historic 
period, but otherwise unknown at Mohenjo-daro, the face being made 
separately in a mould and then joined to the head. Neither of these 
heads appears to be of the antiquity with which they are associated. It 
is curious that at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Chanhudaro and Jhukar few 
if any terracotta figurines can be shown conclusively to belong to the 
succeeding Jhukar period, when the preceeding Harappa period produced 
them in such great abundance. If this is really sthe case it makes the 
linking up of terracottas from the Harappa period to the early historic 
period a matter of very considerable difficulty. 

A number of female figures are stored in the archaeological godown 
in Peshawar, these so far as can be ascertained were found by Sir Aurel 
Stein at ancient sites in the Zhob: Nothing could be more dissimilar 
than these terracottas and: those of the Hatappa culture. These figures 
are made of that pale creamy grey fragile pottery which is so characteristic 
of the early figures in Sumer. They are aesthetically totally different to 
those found at the Indus sites and are the product of a different art 
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tradition and probably of a totally different people, and possibly of a 
totally different age. These female figures ( Pl. VIII 8) have an air of 
primitive decadence ; they are far less robust in every way than those 
made in the Indus cities. They are all broken off at the waist, so it is 
impossible to say definitely whether they were nude figures, or whether 
they had some form of skirt or loin cloth. The most common headdress 
appears to be formed by two narrow applied bands framing the face :| 
two other types exist, a semi-cylindrical hat wider at the top than ‘at the 
bottom, and a star-shaped headdress with three points. The figures all 
have a number of necklaces close together down on to the shoulders. 
The outstanding peculiarity is the eye-form ; they are round hollowed 
out sockets with a surrounding ridge. It is possible that these had some 
paste or stone eye inserted in them, but it is considered most unlikely 
that this was the case. This eye form is reminiscent of that employed in 
the “dead men” figures on Chimu pottery from Peru. : 

In addition to these female figure, there is a male figurine discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein at Chhal Garhi in North Baluchistan,’ which is also 
in the Peshawar store room. This is a most interesting figure, and is the 
only human figure in any material which has a definitely Sumerian air 
( Pl. IX.6).2 It is either a kneeling or seated figure probably the former, 
and the total height of the assembled fragments is about six inches. It 
has one surviving ear, not visible in the illustration, which is nearly 
circular and placed very high up in relation to the eye. It must be 
emphasized in order that it may not be necessary at some future date to 
contradict any strange speculations, that the dark mark visible at the 
inner corner of the left eye is shadow, and that the sockets are com- 
pletely void of any indication of the eye-pupil. It will not be wholly 
out of place to mention here the fact that the lime-stone bearded head 





1, Investigation on my behalf by the Director Genera! of Archwology has brought to light the 
following facts. ‘This figure comes from Cbhal Garhi in N.Baluchistan-and is mentioned on p. 55 of 
Archwological Survey Work in the N.-W. F.P.and Baluchistan for 1904-5 by M. A. Stein ( the late Sir 
Aurel Stein ). A dating at this juncture would be very hazardous, but it is most probably of the prebistoric 
rather than tho early historic period. 

9. The terracotta figurines of Mohenjo-daro and the lack of any similarity between thom and 
such figures in Babylonia has been fully discussed in “Mohenjo-daro; some observations on Indian 
Prehistory” by D. H, and M, E, Gordon, Iraq, Vol. VII, pt. 1, 1940, 
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with a trefoil robe from Mohenjo-daro has a crack down the left hand 
side of the face, which produces a shadow in the eye socket. The 
originals of both these figures have been held up to the light and closely 
scrutinized and in neither is the eye-pupil indicated. This, combined 
with the fact that the eye-pupil is absent in all of the stone heads found 
at Indus sites, should set aside all the theories of Yoga as being based 
only on the uncertain, and in this instance completely inaccurate, method 
of examination of photographic reproductions. 

. Dating is as yet not the simple matter that it is believed to be by 
many, but laying aside the claims of extreme antiquity made by some 
and the excessive lowering of the lower margin of dating as advocated 
by others, there is hardly a single object found at any Indus Valley site 
which, not being demonstrably of the early historic period, is later in 
date than 1300 B.C., to put it at the very lowest estimate that can 
command serious attention. This still leaves a thousand years, which 
is an appreciable time for a country to be void of the remains of 
material culture. It has been shown that there is a persistence of terra- 
cotta types in some instances which cannot well be attributed to chance 
resemblance, but at the same time this is confined to bird and animal 
figures and the human figurines terminate apparently with the end. of 
the Harappa period. The Jhukar period is, as far as one is aware, 
exemplified by only one head from Chanhu-daro, which is classified as 
such for the sole reason that it is not of Harappa type. The urn burial 
culture at Harappa does not appear to have produced any characteristic 
figurines, there being at this site also, only one modelled male head 
that might be representative of some ‘culture postdating the Harappa 


period, but earlier than the early historic period, 


_ The rosettes present in some of the figurines at Harappa are present 
also in those of archaic appearance found at Taxila and sites in the 
North-West Frontier Province. This does not, however, constitute 
anything more than a resemblance, and probably a coincidence, the 
examples on the one hand being quite securely dated prior to 1500 B.C. 
at the very latest, and on the other equally securely dated to not earlier 
than 200 B.C, at the very earliest, Let us’ however in any case keep 
an open mind to this extent that whereas the bulk of the “Harappa" 
figures are earlier in date than 2000 B.C. a few may be of a somewhat 
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later date, and also that, whatever périod they may belong to, there are 
figurines found at Indus sites, which on the uncertain, but not wholly 
to be ignored, evidence of sides grounds, appear to be of still later 
date than these, 


THE FIGURINES OF ARCHAIC §TYLE 


With such quantities of terracotta figurines at Indus Valley sites it 
would be but natural to expect that such an outstanding cultural feature 
_ would have perpetuated itself, this does not however appear to have been 
the case. In dealing with this very difficult and controversial matter 
there are points which should be constantly borne in mind. Firstly, a 
large number of the terracotta producing sites have never been excavated, 
or if digging has been undertaken, it was not of sufficient extent or 
sufficiently well controlled as to produce unequivocal evidence of 
sequence, let alone date. Such sites are those in the vicinity of Mauttra, 
which have never been excavated, but from which material has been 
derived mainly as the result of surface exploration after heavy rain, also 
Buxar, and Kadamkuan, Bakarganj and Bhiknapahari—all within the City 
of Patna. 

Secondly, Hi presence of an object held to be of a definitely datable ; 
age does not prove that the objects in its stratigraphical vicinity are of! © 
the same age. Itis this idea which has caused a great deal of confusion © 
of thought. An object believed to be datable may be out of context for a 
number of reasons, retention for a number. of years can place it among 
objects of a much later date. Objects whose retention in this manner 
is common are seals and coins, both of which being as a rule inscribed are 
favourite dating material, but also, for the reason just stated, 
eminently unreliable. Another method by which older objects, particularly 
pot-sherds and figurines, may come to be out of context along with later 
material is by being excavated and built in as part of more recent mud 
walling, which may raise them some eight or ten, feet above their true 
archaeological horizon. Conversely intrusive digging such as burials, sump 
pits, and refuse pits may contain a jumble of material in their filling. 
All that we can say of a datable object is that in undisturbed ground the 
chances are that objects found at or above the same level are not older 
than that object, but, by reason of the possibility of its retention as an 
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_ object of sentimental or intrinsic value overa long period, they may be 


much more recent. 

Thirdly, that style is a dangerous criterion of dating, especially when 
it is employed to assume that what is primitive or archaic is also ancient.’ 
Where there is a degree of archaism, figurines have been readily presumed 
to be of “prehistoric” or of “Indus Valley” date, and a catalogue of 
technical points in construction drawn up to show the similarity of the 
group under discussion to another of proven early date. This unfortu- 
nately- proves nothing. A study of the modelled terracotta figures goes 
to show that this technique was seldom if ever mastered by the producers 
of humble folk-art.. Such attributes as pinched out noses, rudimentary 
or ill-formed limbs, crude eye forms are quite general whenever and 


- wheresoever a mould has not been employed, these in short are attributes 


shared by the whole class of modelled figurines entirely irrespective of 
their date. 

If one is not to date figurines by association or by style, then one 
may well ask how is it to be done at all. This is a question not lightly 
to be answered, style is of not much value until one has localised it and 
one can only localise by association. This is, however, the whole crux 
of the matter, what can we regard as typical style groups, and what can 


‘we regard as evidence of association indicating contemporary manufacture 


i. E.deB. Codrington published an article ‘Some Indian Terracotta Figurines’ in the ‘Indian 
Antiquary’ of August 1951. in which he challenged the opinions put forward by Dr. Coomaraswamy in tho 
‘Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin’, Dec, 1927, which was the prelude to his more comprehensive 
article on “Archaic Indian Torracottas' in IPEK 1925. 

C ©. Das Gupta published an article "The Problem of Anciont Indian Torracotias™ in “The 
Indian Historical Quarterly’, March 1996, in which be upheld the views of Dr, Coomaraswamy against the 
points which had bean urged by Codrington, but failed to take into sccount the archaic type figures of 
Sar Dhori which are of the first importance. Das Gupta has also published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asintia Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1988, a "Bibliography of Ancient Indian Terracotta Figurines’, 
which is practically completa up to 1996. “ 

V. 8 Agrawal, wrote an article ‘Mathura *, published in the ‘Journal of tho U. P. 
Historical Society’, July 1936. This article was groatly influenced by Coomaraswamy's pronouncements 
in IPEE ; it doos, however, present much matorial, clearly arranged, which cannot be found elsewhore. 

Bimone Corbiau has published an article dealing with her first viaitto Sar Dherl in the ‘Bulletin 
des Musies Royaux d’ Art ot d'Histoire’ 1936, Brussels, entitled ‘Collection de piecos provenant de I’Inde’, 


also other articles “Now finds in tho Indus Valley,’ IRAQ Vol. IV, pt, I, 1997, and "Prohistorio Ramaina on ff 


Historic Sites of Indio’ "Man', 1997, on the same subject. 
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as well as meté co-existence ? It has been shown that there is a definite 
style of figurine that may be regarded as typical of the Harappa period, 
which is in definite contemporary association: with a vast number of 
cultural objects, all of which can be attributed to that period, though 
the total length of its continuance may have been five hundred or more 
years. There are also a very few objects which, though in apparent 
contiguity, seem to be wholly foreign to that culture and that period, 
and which one’s experience rejects as being contemporary. In the 
same way I propose to continue to produce typical style groups and 
indicate what is known of their true cultural associations, and by this 
method arrive at some tentative conclusions in the way of a tough 
chronology. 

The first of these style groups is that which may be classed as the 
Archaic style of terracottas; as will presently be seen they cover a 
large range both of time and of locality. Superficially they appear to 
be similar to terracottas of considerable antiquity found in other 
quarters of the globe. When, however, closer éxamination as to style 
and technique is made, these similarities are found to have no very 
close correspondence beyond that which one crude figure in clay is 
bound to share with another depicting the same object. It is of course 
just these figurines of archaic style that have been seized upon by certain 
writers as bridging the gap which exists between the Jhukar Period of 
the Indus Valley, which is itself rather a local and unsubstantial 
manifestation, and the Mauryan Period, when we secure definitely datable 
material. No one is of the opinion that.a complete cultural hiatus did 
exist over this period, nor does anyone wish to prevent association with 
this period of material that rightly belongs to it, but what is imperative 
in the interests of sound archeology is that material, that can be shown 
to be of early historic date, should not have a prehistoric dating wished 
upon it in order to provide the wherewithal to link up this annoying 
hiatus, which material should be sought elsewhere. ) 

Certain recent excavations have proved the most promising: class 
of archaic figurines to be not only of early historic date, but to have 
had popular continuance over a period of not less than two to three 
hundred years. It is also possible to show that other archaic figurines 
share certain technical features so closely with datable types as to prove 
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them contemporary, and it is almost a certainty that properly conducted 
excavation will bear out the conclusions thus formed. It has been 
suggested that these comparisons are prompted by subjective predilection, 
this is by no means the case. No one is, I am sure, prompted in this 
manner to deny the possibility of material cultural phenomena of any 
kind, within the period which has at present the appearance of an hiatus. 
Nor does anyone wish to resist, for some obscure reason, the locating 
of such material within this gap, if the facts indicate that it is this period 
to which it truly belongs. It is, however, when the objective facts point 
in a contrary direction that a stand must be made and these opinions 
challenged, 

Terracottas of archaic appearance have been found at many sites 
in the North-West Frontier Province, and at Taxila, Muttra and Buxar, 
of these figures the commonest is that which may for convenience be 
called the Sar Dheri type.’ This style of figure was first published 
by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in his pioneer article on archaic Indian 
terracottas in IPEK 1928, and was assigned .by him on stylistic grounds 
to “some part of the second millennium B.C.” On the evidence then 
available such a dating was quite excusable. Eleven years of work by 
various persons have done much to modify this view. 

The “Sar Dheri” type of archaic figurine is here illustrated by two 
examples on Pls. VIII and [X, which display the characteristics by which 
this type may be recognised. The outstanding feature is the applied 
and incised eye, which is formed by applying oval pellets of clay to the 
face and incising them from nose to ear by the stroke of some sharp 
edged instrument. Some of these figures are chinless, some have 
rudimentary chins, some have applied mouths, some have no mouths at 
all, but with the exception of one specific type, in which the eyes are 
worked up from the face material by modelling and then incised, the 
eyes of all are applied and incised. Though the legs of these figures 
are indicated by a peg shaped tapering off of the figure, this is often so 
deeply divided at the back, that the lower part of the figure splits apart 





1, Sar Dhori was first brought to my notice by Major Genoral H. L.. Haughton, 0 B,, O.LE., O.B.2. 
in the winter of 1929, The site has been under investigation ever sines, the first Published secount being in 

the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 1952, “ome Terracottas from Sari Dheri" by Major 
D.H, Gordon. Also see Appendix A, ' 
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in the middle.) and half figures can be found quite commonly. Half 
figures divided in this way have also been found at Harappa, and it is 
_ for consideration whether in both cases these figures were intentionally 
divided, and whether this has any ritual significance. 

|The “Sar Dheri” figures have rosetted headdresses of many types 
but they all preserve a family likeness and are quite unmistakeable. All) 
these figures are apparently naked except for necklaces, sometimes the 
‘channavira’ or similar ornament, and a girdle.\ In one case, however, in 
the place of the normal small triangle indicating the pudenda there is 
a sprig of a plant. Two such examples were found at Sar Dheri, being 
flat moulded figures of archaic type. | 

When Sar Dheri was excavated in 1938, these archaic figures were 
found throughout the section from two to thirty-five feet below datum 
in the main mound, and at 404 below datum and 94 below surface at 
an adjacent point originally covered by the mound, this indicates that 
this was a popular long lived type, and that it is not possible to pin the 
type down to one definite limited period, nor is it possible from the 
sequence of the finds to say that a chinless or mouthless type is any older 
than the apparently more developed type which has these features 
indicated. ie 

The area of this type, as indicated by our present knowledge, is that 
of Gandhara, liberally interpreted, from Hadda, Lalpura, and the Kunar on 
the West to Taxila on the East,and from Bajaur on the North to.the 
Main Road between Rawalpindi and Peshawar on the South. 

It is fortunate that there should now be considerable evidence for 
the dating of the Sar Dheri type. The depth at which figures were 
found at Sar Dheri has been mentioned above, and as a Hellenistic 
moulded torso was found in the main mound at 37} feet B.D.L.; 
a moulded head of somewhat deteriorated Hellenistic style at 29 feet 
BDL.: anda still more deteriorated Hellenistic head with rayed crown 
headdress in grey terracotta at 12 feet BD.L. these, together with a 
Menander coin at 32 feet B.D.L., which is above its true context, Kushan 
coins down to about the same depth, and square Saka and Indo-Greek| 
coins between 32 and 42 feet B.D.L., do not indicate a date prior to. 
900 B.C. at the earliest for any figurine of this type yet found at the | 
same site, 
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Besides the numerous sites in the N. W. F. P. and Afghanistafi from 
which this type has been recovered, specimens have also come to light 
at Taxila. Here they are the product of excavation at the Bhir Mound 
and at Sirkap, and ploughing on the unexcavated fields.at the Bhir 
Mound, and also the fields West of Mohra Moradu. In the Bhir Mound 
they have been found from 3’-2” to 6-8" below surface and at Sirkap at 
19 feet below surface ( Pls. IX. 2, and VIIL 6). 

The bulk of the terracottas found at Bhir Mound are from surface 
to 5 feet below surface, only two human figures being found between 
five and eight feet and none below this depth. A dating of 150 to 80 B.C. 
is here proposed for the first five feet, and. 180 to 150 B.C. for the 
preceeding three feet, below which no human figures have been found. 
More facts in support of this dating will be adduced when the moulded 
figures of Suaga date come to be examined. 

The next most common type of terracotta from Gandhara is the 
| type named after Sahri Bahlol. This is a very primitive type and includes 
three related forms of terracotta figure. The first is a female figure 
with out-spread arms and legs, very crudely made having a high 
comb-like headdress, less fan-shaped as a rule than the normal Harappa 
period headdress. There is no nose, the face is slightly pinched forward 
| Sei no eyes and am incised mouth, most of these figures have long 
\Jobed ears.) The second is a cylindrical pedestal figure of indeterminate 
sex with the same style of head and with joined hands, the third has the 
same head and joined hands but balances on three legs. A related figure 
of a somewhat more sophisticated appearance was found at Bhita and 
dated as early Kushan, it is unlikely that any of the figures are earlier than 
the Ist century A.D. ( Pls, X. 5 and XILZ), ° 

A third important archaic type is the spade shaped figure, these 
are found at Sar Dheri and Akhtar Dheri ( Nisatta ), PL X. 6, shows 
the transitional type between the naturalistic figure and the stylised one 
in which the legs have: disappeared and only the pubic triangle is left 
to symbolise the female generative principle, Pl IX. 5, shows a spade 
shaped figure with a four sided lower portion instead of the more usual 
triangle, this. has the style of head covered with small indentations and 
pricking which is put forward as the “Akhtar Dheri” type, it being the 
style of figurine most commonly found at that site, From Sar Dheri 
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éomes a further spade shaped type, smaller and mote fragile than is 
usually the case, exhibiting bisexual attributes combining both male and 
female principles, a protuberance in the centre of the female triangle 
‘must indicate the combined ‘lingam’ and ‘yoni’ so ‘often seen in Hindu 
iconography.", : 

Wherever there is degeneration and deterioration one gets a type 
that is an approximation to the archaic, which point will again be brought 
out in connection with the moulded figurines.. At Taxila, at Sirkap, only 
two feet below surface was found the torso shown in Pl. X.3 which 
exhibits all the features of degeneration from good naturalistic moulding 
to primitive stylisation. The archaic form with! the applied’ eye of Sar Dheri 
type must have attained to a certain iconographic significance, for we find 
that this style was faithfully copied in moulded: figures where this 
eye form is unnecessary, besides being crude and unsightly. (PL x. 8). 

| At.Muttra @: primitive form of figurine -has been found, without 
however any reliable archeological context of find-spot ( PL.X. 2). 
They are made in,a'grey terracotta.and have crude animal, like faces) A 
point, however, to be| borne in mind is that all having *the modelled. faces 
are also of this crude'type, and’that the local modellers could not appar-/ 
ently turn out a good human naturalistic face without a’ mould, and this 
same peculiarity may be noted at all sites and at all periods. 

These. -printitive figurines are of the same clay, have the same body 
fornis, the same'style of applied and incised ornament, and the same style, of 
applied hair as the female figures with modelled. faces, in, fact.,it is} only 
the application ,of the ‘face mould. ‘that differentiates one from another. 
There is no’ doubt,| from, their numbers, that these figurines were a 
relatively mass production article, and that it is only, the: well .produced 
face mould that prevents all the figures from sharing the same. degree of 
-primitiveness. When at (a slightly later date the complete flat. mould 
came into-use the-same difficulty prevailed, and we see the inept modell 
making use rof the head ‘portion of such a mould, ‘the body no doubt 

“Jpaving-been smashed,,to give some degree of naturalism to his crude .and 
primitive figure ( PL X. 7 ). It is possible that some more humble potter 


KS ca ate losaieewi of 
1. Plate I, fig s». ‘Annual Rep. Gueson Museum, Mattra’ for the year ending Gist March, 1949 Gives 
38 
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“scrounged” this bit of a mould asa reject from a tote up-to-date and 
prosperous business ; it does, however, prove beyond doubt that without 
the help of a mould the Mathura ‘potter could produce only the most 
crude semblance of the human face and figure. It cannot’ be allowed, 
therefore, that these figures, cruder in face but not in form, are anything 
but contemporary with the similar figures having a moulded face); their 
dating, which can now be stated as early 2nd century B.C., will be dealt 
with in greater detail when the figures with moulded faces come to be 
examined, 

From Buxar come a number of terracottas, but the desciipéion Seven 
by Dr. Banerji-Shastri' of his activities at this site does no more than 
indicate that very interesting objects may be found there. His most 
' primitive type, with impressed diamond shaped eyes and small pursed-up 

lips, can be paralleled almost exactly by a head unearthed ‘close to’ Mohra 
Moradu, Taxila. ‘It is extremely unlikely’ that any of these’ figurines are 
even of Mauryan date? 

“Tre may bé asked for what reasons” ha oath a remote date: bean 
assigned to these figurines of archaic appearance. The answer is not far 
to seek, what people wish to find they ‘will find, and’ it ‘is very desirable 
that something should be found to bridge the gap which” exists between 
the low date of 1500'B.C., below which even the most unbelieving cannot 
go, for the latest finds on the admittedly pre-historic ‘sites; and 250 B.C. 
beyond which date there is not the least evidence to’ place any objects 
coming from the early historic sites. The terracottas of archaic appearance 
just examined appeared to fill the role satisfactorily, merely because of «the 
similarity that one crude figure in terracotta’ must inevitably share with 
any other crude figure in terracotta. Hoh 

A prop and stay to the idea of an early dice’ was the gold leaf figuite 
of a nude woman from Lauriya Nandangarh. Dr. Bloch had announced 
the mounds at this site as Vedic burial grounds, largely because Vedic 

‘burial mounds were described as ‘circular. In ‘Man’, 129, 1935 the present 
writer cast doubt On this gpg and in 1836 the ‘excavations of “the Jate 
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1. Hamains of o Pre-historio Olvilisation in the Gangstle Valley: EK. B. P 
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Mr. N. G: Majumdar at this site showed the mounds to be stiipas, which 
were unlikely to be earlier than of ASokan date at the earliest, and as the 
gold leaf figure came from a trench relatively high up on one of the 
mounds it is unlikely to be earlier than late 31rd century B.C. at the 
earliest! —_- i 

As a matter of fact this gold leaf figure is in the same tradition as 
the nude female figures in bone at Sirkap, which are of Indo-Greek 
or Indo-Parthian date, and one of which is an exact counterpart. of the Sar 
Dheri type even to copying the applied and incised eyes.” The nude 
goddess can be shown everywhere in the area under review to be of early 


historic date, and‘it may be well here to remark again that female figures, _ 


found at the pre-historic sites are not nude, even if, and it is by no means | 
certain, they do happen to be goddesses. 


THE EARLY MOULDED FIGURES 

.. Under the heading of early, moulded figures are all those with a 
dating from c. 200 B.C. to the commencement of the Christian era. . Again | 
the matter of dating is highly controversial, but an attempt will be made 
to thread the maze of the complicated material presented by a number 
of Northern Indian sites. The great difficulty under which we labour 
is that the key. types are those of Muttra, where, as yet, there has been 
no properly controlled or co-ordinated, digging. The digging at Sar 
Dheri has removed from. the archaic terracottas of that area the dating 
wished upon them on stylistic grounds; but without similar proof 
positive, the dating of the terracottas of Muttra typée~is much more 
complex. This is more especially the case as these terracottas, like most 
_others until one, reaches the Gupta period, ate most unaccommodating 
in the matter of parallels with datable sculpture, | 
|... The most revealing object is the figurine already mentioned, which 
has a ctude. modelled body. and a face with an. elaborate. headdress 
produced:from.a broken: portion of a flat, mould, More) significant still, 
the figure is; provided, with a collar, an applied band of clay with a stamp 


Celia 3 





LE afi ee ny , : 2 2 ag H “al PBS : j her ; 
1, ‘The Annoal Bihllogenphy of Taaisn Archeology, Vol. XI, 1996, p, 4 gives fall details, 


9. One of these bona figures was published by Coomaraswamy in his artiole in IPEK, buf its 
significance was at that time not apparent. we tery ' . 
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|impression on it. It may be taken provisionally, that the figures with 
the applied ornaments, decorated with incised or stamped patterns, are 
| in all probability the oldest. Examples come from Muttra, Taxila, Buxar, 
Bulandi Bagh and Pataliputra ; the site of Sar Dheri, in its usual unfailing 
manner, produces one example of this applied and stamped decoration on 3 
a crude body, it is however unfortunately headless, 
‘The figures found at the site of Pataliputra fall into two classes. 
‘There are two. somewhat large heads, one of a child-like appearance, which 
‘is of an unique character, and the other having a-bicorne headdress) 
which incidentally bears not the very vaguest resemblance to the so-called 
“voluted” -headdress of the figurines from Harappa; and there are almost 
complete figures with applied. clothing and decoration and poorly 
proportioned limbs. If one examines these figures closely ‘it. will. be 
seen, that with the exception of the child face,’ these figurines have that 
round rather pug-nose style of face, which must be associated with 
terracottas of the period c, 150—50 B.C. The child-like face itself is 
only differentiated from this general itype by the animated lip-form, 
which imparts to it more of character and personality than is found in 
the standard type. Whether this expression was obtained consciously 
or by chance is of no consequence, nor can we reach any certainty on 
such a point when dealing with an unique specimen, There is little 
doubt however that all are really in the same round-faced flat-nosed | 
tradition, These figurines may be of Mauryan date, though stylistically | 
they would appear to be 'Sunga : as we have nothing by way of comparison 
of proven Mauryan date ‘that in any way resembles them, a verdict is 
at the present best held in suspenie. ro 
As we have seen in the previous chapter, ‘the crude figures with 
animal-like faces from Muttra are of the same date as the equally crude 
figures with good moulded features, sharing ‘with’ them the same applied 
and stamped ornaments and the same style of’ hair-dressing in parallel 
applied plaits.| In her book on the’ terracotta figurines from Seleucia on 
the Tigris, Miss Wilhelmina van Ingen ‘brings’ ‘out quite’ clearly the ‘fact 
that terracottas of the period under discussion were as a rule an artisan 
mass-produced article, and one can readily perceive that, without the aid 
of a mould, the Image-maker was unable to turn out anything but a form 
reduced to its most conventionalised elements, ate 
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(With good moulded faces, from Muttra, thete ate two common 
forms of female terracottas in grey clay,;;one with a ‘more simple rosetted 
headdress, large double earrings hung perpendicularly; and few ornaments 
( PL IX.4), and the other with amore elaborate headdress and profuse 
ornaments ( PL XI. 4). The feature, however, which links. both these 
types and the one with crudely modelled :faces is the identical form of 
hair-dressing, depicted by a-series of roughly parallel applied strips of clay, 
sometimes ornamented by stamp impressions, representing either plaits or 
long locks of hair.) The fact also that the same moulds, there appear on 
examination to have been surprisingly few of them, mot more than three 
or four original moulds at the outside, have been used in the production 
of both these types, indicates that they could not have been: greatly 
removed from one another, if at all, in time: sil) ore 

Have we any indications as to what this period was? | "The NGS 
with ornaments of simpler type can be paralleled at a number of sites, at 
Muttra itself definitely nude figures sculptured’in stone with similar 
ornaments appear as ‘late as the Kushan‘tailing pillars from Bhuteésvara. | 
The example given by -Miss Kramrisch”in® Pl. VI, fig. 28 of her Indian 
Sculpture is proof'of this: The mode of parallel plaits*may be seen ina 
multitude of sculptures from the~bracket figures at Sanchi to the late 
figures at’ Amaravati where this style of, hair-dressing is particularly 
noticeable.| Besides this Pl. XII. 5, shows a | Muttra figurine of the more 
ornamented type having a style of ear-ornament, consisting: of an object 
flat on one side and rounded on the other; which isa valuable clue, This 
style of ear-ornament is present in two figures, one of which is of similar 

applied decoration technique, found at Bhir Mound Taxila ( Pls. XI, 1, and 

XI, 3 ).! Another more sophisticated moulded figure of a woman carrying 

_a child, found in the fields near Mohra Moradu, Taxila, has the same ear- 
ornaments\( Pl. XI,2). It is unfortunate that there is no record’ of the 
depth at which the two Bhir Mound figures were found. 

As has been mentioned already, one human figuritie i is recorded belotw 
eight feet at the Bhir Mound and only two below five feet, one. of which 


1. Similar to Pla. XI. 1 ahd XIL. 8, is JISOA vol. VII, Pi. TX. 9, ton Pilipus, atigned is the 
late Syiga age on p. 107, in the article on "Indian Terracottas’ by St, Kramrisob, 
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is a male head of archaic type with a knotted headdress, commonly found. 
at Sar Dheri, where it has approximately a 100—50 B.C. dating, Ik is, 
therefore, impossible to be convinced of a dating earlier than 160 B.C. for 
these two figurines, and it seems reasonable to suppose that the similar 
figures from Muttra are of similar date. The less ornamented figures 
with simpler headdress may then be regarded as possibly preceeding these 
by a few years and be dated at about 180 B. C, Pl. XI, 6, from Bulandi 
Bagh has similar technique and is in the same tradition, and so also is the 
bulk of the figurines found at Buxar, the circumstances of the finding of 
which are so inexact as to contribute nothing to the elucidation of our 
problems. ‘i 

Following on these, presumably for there is no true scientific 
certainty of the fact, come the moulded figures from Muttra, for the most 
part in red terracotta, and in which the whole figure is the prodtict of a 
rather flat mould, Very few are formed completely in the round by the 
joining of two separately moulded portions, back and front; they are 
nearly all in the form of plaques, with the figure impressed on the face 
and the back left plain. The female figures have without exception thé 
round face with a somewhat pug-nose which is their chief characteristic, 
They also in many instances perpetuate the elaborate headdress of the 
more ornamental style of grey terracotta already mentioned ( Pl. XIlj 7°), 
this is particularly noticeable in the bands ornamented with rosettes, 
which fall from the crown of the headdress to well below the shoulders. 
These bands, or something closely resembling them, are also found 
eyed on archaic terracottas of Sar Dheri type from the same site 
( PL X, 4 ). | 

The subject of these bands will be reverted to later on, but before 
going any further it will be as well at this juncture to recall to mind the 
crudely modelled figure, with the face taken from a mould of the type 
usually employed for the red terracotta plaque figures that we are now 
discussing ( Pl. X, 7). This figure is of the utmost importance, revealing 
as it does the incapacity of the normal Muttra image-maker to produce 
anything, either lifelike or artistic, without the assistance of a mould, 
The most important feature of this figure is the applied collar concealing 
the joining of the head. This collar shows conclusively that the idea of 
applied and stamped decoration was contemporary with the employment ‘ 
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of the flat full length mould, from one of which this is quite definitely 
broken. This indicates that even if the grey figures with applied and 
stamped decoration and the red ones from the full length mould were not 
made at one and the same time, only the very shortest period can have 
separated them. 

From the Bhir Mound, Taxila, at depths from two feet. to four feet 
below surface, come figurines of a woman holding a child ; Pl. XI,.3, shows 
an identical one from close to the surface near Mohra Moradu ; these are 
all from the same mould ; they and also others: now to be discussed are 
of Muttra type with the same round flat-nosed face. Of the same period 
are Pl, XI, 5 and’XIl, 4, the former from Mohra Moradu and the latter 


from 3’-4” BS. at the Bhir Mound. The woman with the child is of a) 
type that must be recognised as Sunga and rather late Sunga at that, as it)” 
has nothing in common with the art obtaining at Bharhut or exemplified | 


by the early Yaksa figures. The figure of the girl with her hands clasped 
above her head has been claimed as an outstanding example of Mauryan 
art. Its conscious sophistication, however, does not harmonize with any 
of the sculptures which may approach that period in date, This posture 
of raised arms and linked hands is not noticeable until one comes to the 
late period at Amaravati, where the attitude is quite common. From any 
other findspot this figure would call for a Ist century A.D. dating as 
harmonising with its artistic convention and development. 

In PL XI, 5, one can see the headdress with rosetted bands, both this 
and that of Pl. XI, 3, are typical Muttra headdresses. It can now be seen 
that these rosetted bands link the grey Muttra terracottas quite securely 
with the red ones and also with the terracottas from Taxila which are of 
Muttra style, and with an easily dated Sar Dheri type. We have also 
seen that a-peculiar form of earring affords a further link along the same 
lines. These common elements of dress indicate that these figures cannot 
be widely separated in time. There is one further point ‘that is note- 
worthy, and ‘that is that the closest approach to these headdresses in the 
sculptures in stone is from Muttra. The headdress of PL XI, 5, from 
Mohra Moradu may be compared with that of Pl. XIl, 2, from Muttra, and 
that of Pl. XI, 3, also from Mobra Moradu with that of the woman shown 
by Coomaraswamy in Pl. XXI, fig, Sl of his History of Indian and Indo- 
nesian Art, 


$56 

Weis interesting to note:also that this more genre type of scilpturé, 
free from iconography, depicting human women carrying or playing: with - 
their children, does not appear until the Kushan period, this ‘is ‘emphasised 
by the Muttra’terracottas themselves, of which figure l-on Plo XII, is) an 
example. In this we see the mother and child, the former with’ ‘the! same 
style of flowing lower garment, divided in the centre” and! rolled: back in 
folds at the sides, as can be seen in nearly all the Taxila specimens.; No 
great period: of time can have: divided these figures. The» Taxila: figures 
and their Muttra counterparts repfesent a popular ‘movement towards 
more secular subjects; this would not be immediately taken)Viup 
by conteniporary grand art, and some time elapsed before the Same 
influence is noticeable in the sculptures, by this time as we see iri 
fig. 1 the same motifs ‘in terracotta. were becoming exaggerated ‘and 
. debased. isnt ton 2sd 
Sar Dheri also does not fail to produce its figure of Muttra ' style and 
other relevant parallels. PLiXIll, 2, produced’ from a double mould; of 
which the front is shown here, wears the unmistakeable Muttra skirt and 
girdle. ; From Sar Dheri comes also the female head shown in Pl. X, 8, 
this is interesting by reason of its distinctive headdress, ‘or possibly 
hair-dressing, having a square cut aperture on the forehead.’ This style is 
common in the flat-moulded figures from Muttra and goes a long way ‘to 
confirm their Ist century B.C. dating. Yet. another ‘parallel from the 
same site may be seen in Pl XIV, 1, here a Muttra plaque is set along-side 
one-from Sar Dheri. The Muttra figure has a style of headdress that 
appears in sculpture of the same locality. The collar and round ear 
ornaments in each are, allowing for the relative crudeness of the Sar 
Dheri specimen, identical, The latter has eyes worked up on the surface 
of the face and then incised, which allies it with the local archaic types : 

they both date from sometime in the. Ist century B.C, és 
The only’ piece» of sculpture that is almost identical with the 
terracottas of round-faced type is the one shown in fig. 37, Pl. 6 of Coomar= 

aswamy’s atticle in IPEK, it is itself from Muttra, and cannot be da 
with any greater meastire of certainty than we can date the terracottaé, 
We can'see from this that the whole of the female figures associated with 
the earlier Muttra types, either from the same locality or other sites, 
cannot be dated outside the period 180 to 50 B.C. N Anieog 
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‘The terracotta beads from Basarh conform closely ‘to the above. 
The pre-Gupta types can for the most part be assigned to the period 120 
B.C. tothe close of the lst century B.C. The winged figure and others 
on lotus bases being; as: has been pointed out already by Codrington, 
related to the sculptures at Sanchi, and to those of the later Sanchi period 
at that. The heads of Hellenistic type from this site will be discussed in 
the next chapter. | 

The’ majority. of the figures that | have seen from Kosambi, 
principally some twenty to thirty specimens in the India Museum, 
South Kensington, are so ‘similar to those produced in the Muttra 
area, that, om’ more tham a superficial examination, one might 
be excused for considering that they came from that area. The 
earliest are not earlier than late 2nd century B.C., the majority. are 
of Ist. century B. C. dating, while later types are of Kushan and Gupta 
date. rod 

A very fine terracotta figurine of an unique style comes from 
Gorakhpur, again it has»no certain archaeological context. Especially as it 
has no head or headdress to give us a clue, it is futile to try and date this 
figure from its clothing and ornaments, which would not necessarily show 
much difference between 200 .B. C. and A.D, 300; its general style, how- 
ever, inclines one to give it a dating of about A.D..200. Its narrow 
waistedness has been compated to that of figures from Mohenjo-daro, with 
the inference that here we have a cultural survival. Comment on 
such speculation would be superfluous were it less common, narrow 
waistedness not being a feature of these figures, not more than ten being 
noticeably.so out of more than five hundred figures examined ( PI. 
AIIM. 7 ). ‘tae 

So faz the figurines dealt with. have been female, the male figures 
are by no means so numerous, not do there appear to be any that 
correspond at all closely with the earliest female types. The majority of 
the male figures are represented by heads, complete figures being very 
scarce. These heads may for the most part be readily recognised by the 
turban having a high knotted protuberance on the left hand side. They 
come principally from Muttra, Taxila, and Sar Dheri. They are either 
moulded:types orvof the archaic style with applied.and. incised eyes. The 
latter come mostly from Sar Dheri, but one is from the horizon 5’ to 8 B.S. 
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at-the Bhir Mound.'. This is- the oldest. specimen .yet found, but it is 
unlikely that it can: with reason be, dated-earlier-than. 200 B.C. at: the. very 
earliest } the ones found at sites in Gandhara being’ mostly. ‘1st’ century 
B.C. A specimen exactly of this type .was recently found. at “Atikamedu 
near Pondicherry. It is of true Sar Dheri. male type, with applied and 
incised eyes and the headdress knotted on, the. left, \ The very | primitive 
method of indicating the headdress by a simple protuberance on: the: left 
of the head can be paralleled again and again from Bites in the Charsadda 
sub-division’ of the Peshawar District, Mr, Aiyappan in his article: in 
“The Hindu” of 23rd March 1941 gives a photograph of this head, descri+ 
bing it as that of a: woman ; this being quite excusable as only considerable 
familiarity with this type would enable one to classify it correctly. - This 
point of sex was in fact in doubt until a complete figurine came to light 
having this ‘left: hand protubefance ‘on: its head, small conventionalised 
breasts which could have been argued as female, but the male organ of sex 
was so clearly displayed: that all doubt was definitely at anvehd: s 4 . 

A series of male heads, nearly all in gtey pottery, come from’ Muttra. 
The majority have the ordinary Indian: headdress ‘of the period with a 
large knot on the left? One, however, pictured by Agrawala in his article 
on Mathura terracottas ( Pl. IIL) 3)), is of Iranian, probably Parthian type 
as.also may be the one shown here in Pl. XIl,4.. It:is almost ‘impossible 
under the circumstances to date these héads accurately, as this style of 
headdress was prevalent for:many centuries; however ds Parthian: types 
with conical headdress, both of good moulded Indo-Scythian style and of 
archaic style with applied:and incised eyes, appear at Sar Dheri with a 
dating of late Ist:century B:C) to early Ist’ century A.D.? these Muttra 
. figures can be dated with reasonable confidence to some part ofithe Ist 
century B.C: A. similar date ‘can’ also | he’ assigned to'heads unearthed 
by ploughing in thevicinity of Mohra>Moradu and the Bhir Mound, 
Taxila, (PL XIV,2)05 oon ‘ be 

For the most part the more important of the male figdres are of 
what may becalled the Kuvera type. Here one is involved in| a puzzle 
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of iconography which would’ require a whole chapter to itself, and then 
quite possibly not be satisfactorily solved. Suffice it to say here that 
there are youthful handsome graceful Kuvera types as well as bearded 
Zeus ‘or Dyaus-pitar types, moustachioed Scythian types, and fat, large 
bellied types, and that the iconography of these types, linked with that 
of both the so-called and the genuine Hariti, is incredibly complex. The 
youthful handsome type is itself linked with the figures of a youthful 
handsome. Skanda holding a spear and a cock, which makes matters all 
the more difficult,’ 

The earliest Kuvera squatting figures are from the Bhir Mound 
found at 3-5” BS.; being of Hellenistic Parthian style it is impossible 
to date them earlier than early Ist century B.C.( Pl. XII. 5), The Bhikna- 
pahari figure ( Pl. XIIL 6) is stylistically later, the well shaped body, 
with exposed male parts, being paralleled by examples from Sar Dheri 
and Bhita: in the sculptures, well modelled bodies of this style are mostly 
of Kushan date, . The cap-headdress is common to. all these figures, and 
in. many instances, including that from Bhikna-pahati, is of the Phrygian 
or “Cap of Liberty” style, which is of Iranian origin and worn by Scythian 
and Parthian tribes. Seated Kuvera figures are found at Sar Dheri, three 
examples being shown in the first published account of this site*, During 
the recent excavations examples were found at 16’ and 32° B.D.L. 

The obvious stumbling block encountered in the above attempt 
at elucidation is the dating of the Bhir Mound finds as now generally 
accepted, with the exception of Mr. Codrington and myself, The more 
one sees of the terracottas of the Gandhiara region, the more one becomes 
convinced that the Bhir Mound dates are incorrect. Whatever the dating 
may be for the lower levels, it is difficult to believe that the top five 
feet can be dated earlier than 160 B.C.,.and the: site may well have been 
occupied until much later, as the crude figures from Sahri Bahlol, shown 
in Pl. X, 5 alongside of similar ones from the Bhir Mound, date from. the 
Ist century A.D. 


1. Shown on Pl. VIM, fig, 1. 

@, Tho question of this iconography and its bearing on the terracotta ptoblom ig sot out in extetiss 
in “The Mother Goddess of Gandhara,"” Gordon, Antiquity, 193T. 
* 9. For examples see "Some Terracottas from Sar Dheri” J. R, A. I. Vol. LXII, 6g. 1, Nos. 1, 3 
and 4. . 


HELLENISTIC FIGURINES 


Throughout the whole of the Gandhara area from Jalalabad’ to 
Taxila come figurines of excellent Hellenistic style. What their exact 
dating may be is still largely a matter’ of conjecture, though Taxila and 
Sar Dheri both provide clues, which will be of help to enable us to reach 
some tentative solution. 7 | , 

First of all, it will be as well to enumerate of just what this 
‘Hellenistic material consists.‘ The ‘principal objects are small nude 
figurines, shown in the complete round, the product of two moulds, back 
and front. They have a variéty of headdress the commonest being a 
wreath of the conventional laureate type ( Pl. XIV. 3 ). Other headdresses 
are rosetted, either with small moulded or large applied rosettes * or have a 
diadem with the hair in a slightly waved parting over the brow: ot 
again have the hair gathered up into two knobs on the top of the head. 
The rosetted types as a rule have the hair in a single thick braid falling 
down the centre of the back. On the back of the head directly above 
this braid there is, in most of the better specimens, an oval ornamented 
plate. Both this plate and the braid appear in an archaic type, indicating 
it to be a product of this primitive convention, contemporary with the 
period when this plate and braid were fashionable: these features are 
either current feminine or art fashion, and are in no way ‘iconographic. 
One head from the mound of Kashkar Dheri, Charsadda, has what might 
be claimed as a bi-cornate headdress. The horn-like ridges start from 
the same point over the centre of the forehead, and sweep back rising 
and diverging to each side as they go. There is no doubt that this 
headdress is allied to bi-cornate headdresses found elsewhere, and indicates 
a period at which this style of headdress continued to be worn, In 
addition ‘to these nude: figures“ which provide by far the greater bulk of 
the Hellenistic objects, there ate semi-draped female figures, male figures 
of the Kuvera type, and bowl decorations which are of considerable 
dating value. : 

The nude female figures show a large range of what must be 
) Progressive deterioration. The best types are . cast from excellently 
modelled. originals, their technique being as. follows: the .bodies are 
hollow, and show a good naturalistic depth, being cast in two moulds and 
joined round the sides. The heads are solid, even in moderately large 
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examples, and are produced by the back moulded portion being impressed 
on the clay core, and the moulded face-mask being fitted to the front of 
this core and the join worked over. The bodies of these figures are“ 
beautifully modelled, displaying a restraint and accuracy of anatomy which 
has nothing of the contemporary Indian exuberance. 

Familiarity with a large range of types shows that this particular 
form of figure degenerated as time went by. The body moulds became 
progressively flatter, until the back and front moulded portions were just 
sandwiched together, the flat surfaces of each being in direct contact 
throughout. Faces and wreaths deteriorated in style, the fedtures of the 
former becoming more blurred, until one finds a head, with the wreath / 
headdress, which has no features at all. The braid behind first loses the 
lines indicating the hair, and finally disappears altogether. The plate 
ornament, which at its best shows a pattern on it, is first reduced toa 
small shapeless dab of clay, and then also disappears. 

These figures are completely nude and devoid of ornament of any 
kind ; this and other types can best be paralleled from Seleucia on the 
Tigris, where similar figures were being made at , exactly the same period. 
These figures appear in Miss van Ingen’s book which has already been 
cited, and a study of which is indispensable for anyone who is investiga- 
ting the tertacottas of the period Ist century BC—2nd century A.D: 
As | propose to put forward a number of examples from this site to help 
in the dating of this Hellenistic material, it will be as well to quote Miss 
van Ingen’s dating for her Seleucia levels which reads as follows : “OF the 
four levels of occupation determined by the excavation of Trial Trench 
4 and Block B at Seleucia the lowest, Level IV, is Seleucid, to be dated 
from about 290 to about 143 B.C. The three upper levels are Parthian : 
Level III was occupied from about 143 B.C. to about 69-70 A.D.; 
Level Il, from 69—70 to 115—20 A.D.; and Level I, from 115—20 to 
approximately 200 A.D.” 

. Before turning to Seleucia, what evidence have we to offer from 
Indian sites, and the answer to this is—very little. In previous publica- 





1. ‘“Pigheines from Seleucia on the Tigris” by Wilhelmina van Ingen, University of Michigan 


* Press, 1989. ‘The book is s mine of well-reasoned information, lavishly illustrated. 
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tions on this subject I have recorded as my opinion that the best style of 
Hellenistic terracottas is of 2nd century B.C. date, and the only artistic 
survival that we have of the Indo-Greeks other than their coinage. In 
view of the evidence now available this dating cannot be maintained. 

Unfortunately the excavated sites of Northern India, where this 
style of terracotta is found, have produced very few examples ; the site of 
Sirkap only producing some four or five specimens, and that of Sar Dheri 
three or four, as the result of regular excavation. The Sirkap terracottas, 
in common with the rest of the Hellenistic material of any artistic value, 
are found in the Parthian Levels. Three terracottas found at Sar Dheri 
were unfortunately not of the’ best type. A torso at 373’, a somewhat 
deteriorated head at 29’, and a more deteriorated head at 12’ B.DL. are 
what one might have expected to find. Tentatively one can date the 
torso as early Saka period c. 50 B.C., the lower head as late Saka period 
c. 30 A.D., and the higher up head as Kushan c. 130 A.D. corresponding . 
roughly in time to Levels III, II and I respectively at Seleucia. The head 
at 29’is an unfortunate find as it would appear that the nose has been 
added after the face was moulded, so that it seems much too large in 
proportion to the rest of the face, and so makes it almost impossible to 
place it stylistically. The headdress is of rudimentary character, consisting 
of two applied bands of clay, one fixed as a diadem, and the other brought 
from the-nape of ‘the neck over the crown of the head, increa- 
sing in thickness to a knob above the centre of the diadem. The 
Hellenistic examples at Sirkap are to be equated with those from Level 
IIT at Seleucia, these include the head with the unusual headdress, which 
combines a high comb with the normal wreath. 

Now let us see what parallels can be produced between the whole 
of the existing examples of nude female types found in India and similar 
types found at Seleucia) Though the rosetted headdress is present in 
the European terracottas of this period it is confined to male figures, 
whereas in India it is. confined to female ones, The thick single plait 
or braid is, however, present in nude female figures at Seleucia: such 
figures, which closely resemble the Indian ones in every way, having 
their arms extended close to their sides, being Nos. 26—31, which are 
all of this type and, with a single exception from Level I, they are all from 
Tor lil, Of this type, but the modelling conforming even more closely 
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to the best Indian examples, are Nos. 94 a-h, which are standing nude 
women modelled without arms. Reference for these types should be 
made to Pls. II and VI of Seleucia. These figures have identically the 
same mould technique as those produced in India, and often suffer the 
same defect of having the front and back portions indifferently joined. 
Torsos of this style in alabaster and marble from Seleucia are exemplified 
by three specimens from Level II and one from Level L 

One of the nude figures of this type, the only nearly complete figure 
yet found, coming from Sar Dheri, has the. two-knobbed headdress which 
is such an individual feature of the Seleucia female figures. These figures, 
of which there are a large number, are mostly from Levels Il and Ill. It 
will be seen from the above that the bulk of this nude type comes from 
Level Ill, and that this well agrees with an Indian dating of c. 50 B.C. 
to c. 50 A.D. for this type of figure. ; 

Of much the same period is another style of moulded figure. This 
is also a figure of a naked woman, but formed by the impression of a 
very flat shallow mould. It is of the plaque type and shows the woman 
with arms slightly raised from her sides, having rather a long neck and 
good Hellenistic features. The whole is so little raised that it is difficult 
to obtain an adequate photographic reproduction. Nothing quite of 
this style has been found at Seleucia. This form also undergoes the 
usual degeneration, and declines through types showing progressive 
deterioration of the proportions and the modelling of the limbs. | 

The heads with wreaths belong also to the nude figures, but those 
with plain diadems and hair parted and waved from the centre 
probably belonged to draped bodies. Even partially complete figures of 
these Hellenistic types are so uncommon however, that it is difficult to 
say just what kind of head went with any particular kind of body. This 
is particularly so with the draped bodies, two of which, the only two 
I have yet encountered, both from the site of Turlandi Swabi Tehsil, are 
headless. They wear the chiton and himation and are almost identical 
with two examples from Seleucia given in Pl, XI, figs. 80 and 81. This 
style of figure at Seleucia, whenever its exact level is noted, comes from 
Level II, and so the Turlandi figures are likely to be later than the nude 
figures and to date from very early Kushan times. 

From Sar Dheri come a head and torso of an unfortunately smashed 
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unique specimen: It depicts a woman of the Aphrodite type so common 
in European Hellenistic art. This small figure, of blackish terracotta, has 
the bare torso, the lightly flexed leg and falling himation draped round 
the loins, all in the true Venus de Milo convention. 

Though it is essentially Indian in form, PL XIII, 3, is introduced 
here, as | am convinced that the art convention followed is that of 
Aphrodite unveiling. The figure is in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and comes from Muttra. It is claimed as Sunga, but 
the whole style of the figure with its attitude, in my opinion, proclaims 
it to be a product of the Ist or 2nd century A.D. There is nothing which 
is of this consciously provocative style, or having this degree of art 
sophistication, to be found among the objects of indisputably Sunga date. 

The only site away from North Western India which, to my 
knowledge, has produced true Hellenistic terracottas, is Basarh. Here 
two heads, one wearing a radiate form of headdress, the other a high 
pointed Iranian cap, have been unearthed. The former is of the same 
style exactly, and doubtless of the same period, as the best Hellenistic 
types from Gandhara, and can, therefore, be dated late Ist century B.C. 
( PL XIII. 1). The other is in line with the good Indo-Scythian or Indo- 
Parthian moulded heads from the same area, and is, therefore, of much 
the same date as the Hellenistic heads. These have been claimed as 
Mauryan but this would divorce them from the whole of the rest of the 
similar figurines found in India, which does not appear to bea very 
logical proceedure. 

Besides these figurines there are other examples.of Hellenistic art 
in the shape.of what are termed Emblemata. These are figures, which 


found on the partitioned schist bowls. These schist bowls are commonly 
decorated with amorous drinking scenes, examples are also found in 
terracotta which bring. them within the scope of this memoir. Terracotta 
bows of the partition type are rare, but pairs with drinking cups and also 
engaged in dalliance on a couch are known. The Partitioned bowls 
probably enjoyed a fairly long popularity, and though the earliest may be 
late Ist century B,C., ithe Steater part of them come from the 2nd 
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century A.D. The | ablemata had ‘but a short continuance in Europe, 
where they had a vogue during the first half of the 1st century AD! It is 
likely that this fashion in pottery spread rapidly to the East, say in a 
matter of five or six years, as it is unlikely that any of the Indian specimens 
are much later in date. 

Male figures of true Hellenistic type are extremely uncommon. 
Some of the Kuvera figures show Western influence, but it is only the 
bearded Zeus type that can be claimed as being Hellenistic both in execution 
as well as in spirit. Bearded Hercules or Atlas type heads occasionally 
appear, but they are indistinguishable from such types as are found in the 
normal Gandharan sculpture of the period in which Western. influence 
was strong. So far no athletes or epheboi have emerged of the style found 
at Seleucia. A figure, however, with a face like a comic mask, of the type 
shown in Seleucia Pl. XXVI, figs. 183-4, was found near Swabi. 

Sar Dheri : the Bala Hissar, Charsadda ; Akra,’Bannu District ; sites 
in the Kunar, Afghanistan ; all these have produced excellent specimens of 
this purely Western art, and though a firm date under the circumstances 
of insufficient excavation, is difficult: the assistance afforded by the 
material from Seleucia, together with what data we have, all go to indicate 
a date of c. 50 B.C. toc 150 AD. tor the bulk of these Western art 
objects. 

This also helps to fill in the period, glossed over by the majority of 


- the Indian art pandits, from the end of the Sunga art period c.70 B.C. to 


the commencement of the Kushan art period c. 70 A.D. There is no 
handy name for this art period, as Northern India was at that time split 
up into a number of small states. This did not, however, prevent a great 
deal of fine work, very largely of Western style, from being accomplished. 
By reason of its western connections, it has been omitted from the works 
of the Indian purists ; and a hundred years of art development is, thereby, 
neglected or its products relegated to another period. Other specimens 
of this period, though showing considerable Western influence, are in 
a 





1. An example of a Roman emblemata bow! is given in “'Art in Ancient Rome” by Eugenie Strong, 
also in “Monuments Pict", Vol. 5, PL. 2 
9, Two heads from Akra are illustrated in Man, 70, 1934. 
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their spirit and often in their execution essentially Oriental : these will be 
dealt with separately in the next chapter, as they do not form part of this 
truly typical Hellenistic art, 


THE LATER TERRAOCOTTAS OF VARIOUS TYPES 


Under the heading given to this chapter come a variety of terracottas 
other than those dealt with in the last chapter, whose date is from c. 50 
B.C. to c. 700 A.D.: but before we examine this somewhat heterogeneous 
material, it will be as well to give some attention to the animal figurines 
found at the early historic sites. 

Animal figurines are not so readily assignable to period or locality as 
are the human ones. By judicious selection one can produce oxen from pre- 
historic and early historic sites, which are almost indistinguishable. The 
applied eye, usually plain, but sometimes pierced and sometimes incised or 
indented, is practically universal. It may be as well to re-state the 
nomenclature of the typology of eye-forms which is here employed— 
applied eyes are eyes applied to the surface of the head after the clay has 

almost dried ; applied and incised eyes are eyes applied and then incised 
_ bya lateral cut; applied and indented eyes are eyes applied and then 
indented by the pressure of a sharp or blunt instrument; applied and 
pierced eyes are eyes applied and then pierced in the centre by a hole, 
which may extend into the head itself ; incised or impressed eyes are eyes 
incised or impressed directly into the clay of the head. 

The applied eye so general in the pre-historic is very uncomnion in 
the early historic period, when one finds them almost always incised or 
impressed directly into the head. The more normal eye-forms are a circle ° 
incised with a reed or some such instrument having a dot in the centre » 
( Pl. XVI, 1 ), and a raised circle and dot produced by a stamp impression. 
Ihave astamp of this kind, made of baked Clay, having the negative 
impressions of an eye at one end and a hand at the other. It is arguable 
that this object is an amulet, and bears the amuletic hand and eye to avert 
the evil eye, but it certainly could have served the purpose of a stamp 
die. The majority of elephant figures, both from the Gandhara 
region and from Muttra, do not have the eye shown in the example 


on Pl XVI, but have a diamond-shaped incised eye with a dot in the “~ 
centre, : 
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The sites of Western Gandhara, particularly Sar Dheri, Kula Dheri' 
and Sahri Bahlol, have produced a number of fine animal figurines, many 
of them in an excellent state of preservation. The types include oxen, 
horses, elephants, rams, antelope, camels, monkeys and lions, Beside the 
elephant on Pl. XVI we have an ox, a ram anda horse. The horse’s 
head is of a very fine and unusual moulded type. Monkeys are very com- 
mon and one gets some excellent moulded monkey faces. Some of these 
animals may have been toys, though it is possible that many were votive 
or, in the case of the monkeys, of apotropaic significance. The wheeled 
animals, one feels, were almost certainly toys, and can be grouped with 
such objects as whistles and rattles. Regarding the clay birds on wheels, 
though they were almost certainly toys, being found in relatively. consider- 
able numbers, one should not, however, neglect a possible association with 
the ritual bird chariot. ‘ 

From Taxila especially, come a number of animals, oxen and elephant, 
which have fairly large hollow bodies. Such animals are also found at 
Sahri Bahlol, from which site come also very crude horses with long 
hollow cylindrical bodies. These horses and their riders are to be 
associated with similar horses and riders from Bedadi, Hazara District. 

, The riders, from their quilted coats and other equipment, are obviously 
‘ Zushan horsemen, and it is to the early Kushan period that these figures 
belong. " 

Whole or nearly whole figures of lions are by no means common, 
though they are found at various sites; an interesting example with inlaid 
eyes of a yellow cement coming from Kula Dheri. Lion head decorations, 
used as pot knobs, are, however, quite common, and found at all the more 
important sites in the Gandhara area. It must have been one of the 
commonest pot decorations and is found in bronze as well as in terracotta, 
with holes at each corner of the mouth for the insertion of a ring. Such 
holes are found in a few of the clay specimens, which could have taken 

a thin metal-ring or a cord. 
The strangest animals are those found in the Nilgiri cairn burial 


—————— 

i. Kula Dheriis o large mond some ywo and a half miles west of Sat Dheri towards Charsadds. 
Tt has produced possibly more small objects such as clay seals, lamps, potsherds, ete, with Kharoshth| 
inscriptions than any other site between Peshawar and the Indus. 
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sites of Southern India; and though’ both’ sambar and tiger have been 

found on jar lids in these cairns, by far the majority appear to be figures 

of oxen, many dozens of which, from their broken fragments, were present 

in some of the cairns. These’ ox figures are square flat backed objects 
with legs at the corners, anda head with wide spreading horns fastened 

on to a tenon protruding at an angle upwards from the centre of one 

short side, while a tail hangs from the centre of the other short side ; 

the back, and often the horns and muzzle of the ox are covered with 

incised patterns. These cairn burials are as yet not very well dated, but | 
out of the suggested datings, one of c. 300 B.C—400 A. D. seems to be 

the most probable, 

Pottery animals have been found at most sites throughout India, 
even including the Dorothy Deep Cave at Pachmarhi, where the head, 
saddle and tail of a horse, and the head of an ox have been found in 
present and possibly contemporary association with cave paintings of about 
300-500 A.D. which would bea reasonable dating also for the animals 
concerned. These animal figurines generally asa class, though very 
interesting, do not afford any very sound dating criteria, and the foregoing 
remarks are all that aré necessary to give a brief biit fairly comprehensive 
- deseription of them. 

Having disposed of the animals we now come to the strange and 
varied material, which goes to make up the terracottas of the later period. 
Here we find but few of those straightforward types which have served 
to help us, so far, to arrive at some sort of chronological sequence and 
frame work. Our primitive Sar Dheri and Sahri Bahlol types. persisted 
certainly up to Gupta times, in fact it is unlikely whether the Sahri Bahlo] 
type can be dated earlier than the middle of the Ist Cent. B.C. and the 


book on Seleucia, fig. 118 shows two extremely crude male fifures, such 
figures are of all periods from I to IV, and thereby indicate that crudely 
modelled archaic figures had a prolonged vogue at this site also, PL XLII 
of the same work shows dancer figures, the outstanding features of which 
are their joined hands, and the fact that they are finished off at the hips, 
Comparison may be made with Primitive figures from Sahri Bahlol shown 
on Plate X which have the same attributes. The Seleucia dancing figures 
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all come from Levels II and Ill, the bulk being in Level IL, indicating a 
dating of about 80 B.C. to 100 A.D. which well agrees with the proposed 
dating for the archaic figures of Sahri Bahlol type. These figures may 
have no connection, but the correspondence in form is very close. The 
Sahri Bahlol figures would have normally been classed as worshippers Or 
votaries of some sort : the Seleucia figures. have been classed as dancers 
on account of holes to which, it is thought, moveable legs were attached, 
they may, however, have been votaries. . 

An attempt will now be made to get such items of this later material 
into groups as is possible, First of all. there are certain figurines which 
can be classed almost certainly as Indo-Scythian, these are a limited 
number of male figures with pointed caps or large moustaches. This 
material has been used already in another work to indicate the co-existence 
of heads having applied and incised eyes, with heads of a recognisably late 
period with which they can be directly equated. Some of these heads 
show strong Hellenistic influence, and the equation of this type with 
the Hellenistic head, wearing a pointed cap, found at Basarh has alteady 
been recorded above. 

There is a class of mask faces from Sahri Bahlol which is of great 
interest. Pl. XV. 5, shows a mask from Sahri Bahlol of the period when 
this type of terracotta was at its best : it is a strange face, Hellenistic 
influence being strong, but the face itself is of an oriental though not 
necessarily Indian type. Fig. ll on the same plate shows to what stage 
of archaism this style of mask can degenerate, the stages in this degenera- 
tion can best be followed by a series of these masks in the possession of 
the Peshawar Museum. The features get sharper, the eye-forms cruder 
and more exaggerated, the hair curls more clumsy, until at the lowest 
mark one reaches an example in which the mask has flattened, and the 
features are no longer moulded but crudely modelled with the usual 
incompetence of the image-maker deprived of his mould. When one 
has examined all the available specimens from this one site closely, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt of each degenerating type being linked 
to the one that preceeds it. PI. XV. 4, shows a mask which is quite 
unique in style and which, though not to be grouped under the heading 
of Hellenistic figurines, shows considerable Hellenistic influence. This 
piece is from the Mardan District and, except that it partakes of the 
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mask tethnique, belongs in reality to that class of moulded head which 
will be discussed presently, in which each head is unique, and has little 
or no resemblance to any other head. | 

Terracottas which show much the same degeneration in type as 
these masks are those from Akra in the Bannu District. The ancient 
site of Akra, which is only a few miles from Bannu city and cantonment, 
has been sadly neglected, and is in danger of total disappearance by 
reason of its excavation for manure earth ; an agency of destruction which 
is gradually causing the disappearance of many of the most important 
sites in the Frontier Province. From Akra, as from all the better sites 
in the North West, come a number of kinds of terracotta figures, it has 
nevertheless a type peculiarly its own. These are oval flat-backed 
moulded figures with a hollow splayed out base, which enables this image 
to be stood upright. Examples of this type go to show that there are 
good featured figures of naturalistic style which, in due course, degenerate, 
the features becoming sharper and the eye-forms larger and crudet. 
PL XVI. 4, is an example showing marked degeneration: all these figures 
have their hands clasped in the attitude shown here. 

The only remaining style of terracotta, made during the period under 
discussion, which can be grouped as a class is that of zcoomorphic and 
- anthropomorphic pot spouts. Such spouts are quite common, especially 
those of grotesque animal style. The figures are formed generally by 
modelling aided by applied clay work, employed to produce certain 
features or for the decorations. The illustration, Pl. XVI. 3, shows 
an elaborate spout in the form of a woman clasping her breasts, an attitude 
otherwise unknown in Indian: terracottas but quite common in Iraq. 
The liquid from the. vessel to which it: was attached poured through the 
holes in the centre of the breasts. Another» pot spout of this type in 
the Peshawar Museum shows the draped figure of a woman: her hands 
are — round an aperture in the genital region from which the liquid 
pour 

Figures of the type just desctibed are without doubt to be associated 
with anthropomorphic pots also fourid inthis region. Side by side with 
the spout just described, there is in the Peshawar Museum a small globular 
pot which is quite definitely an extremely crude counterpart of the pot 
spout which is its neighbour. It has a crude modelled face on the short 
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hartow neck of the vessel and no other human features except very 
conventionalised arms in curves converging at the neck above and at an 
aperture below, through which any liquid put into the jar must flow’. 

Such pots are known from the earliest times and are more commonly 
male, but there appears to. be little doubt if any that the whole of the 
pots and spouts of this type found in Gandhara are of the Ist Cent. 
B.C. or early Ist Cent. A.D. A pot of male type with a moustached face, 
showing the figure on it grasping the male organ, and a moustached face 
on a neck broken from a similar pot are given in “Iraq” in support of 
statements concerning the applied and incised eye technique. A pot 
with the same motif, though much cruder, is here shown on Pl. X. 1 it comes 
from Lalpura, Afghanistan, and. was probably found at some site in the 
Kuinar or in the Jalalabad region. 

This disposes of most of the terracottas that one can segregate into 
classes, and one must now turn to the individual terracottas which are 
such a feature of this period. The first to be dealt with is I claim not 
only the finest terracotta piece of its immediate probable period, but one 
of the finest ever found in Indi It is quite unique and therefore very 
difficult to date, there is strong Western influence and as we have seen it 
is not wise to presume such influence before c, 50 B.C. A date of late Ist 
Cent. A.D,—early 2nd Cent. AD. is, therefore, proposed for this figure, 
mainly on stylistic grounds, The object under discussion is the one 
shown in PL XV,9, which I have named the Angel of Khan Mahi, after 
the village where it was found and purchased by the Peshawar Museum, 
its exact find spot is unknown. | 

At first glance this figure has all the appearance of an angel pro- 

‘duced somewhere in Europe during the early 15th Century. The fact, 
however, that it comes from Khan Mahi, only some two or three miles 
North East from Sar Dheri, and in the centre of the chief terracotta 
producing area of Western Gandhara, and that its clothing and ornaments 
are essentially Indian, preclude its being an importation from Europe. 
The fact also that winged figures are not uncommon in Gandharan art 
serves to place it in the period suggested. 


SS 


1. For an illustration of this pot seo PI. ¥, fig. 8 and 4 of *Now Finds in the Indus Valley" Traq, 
Vol. IV, pt. I. 1987, by 6. Corblau. 
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For the rest of these miscellaneous pieces, one can only put forward 
a few examples as indicating the diverse types which emerge. Pl XV. 6, 
shows the head of a woman with thick braids of hair on each side of the 
face, with a crown-like headdress having a string of jewels. hanging from 
it in shallow loops. This object is of very fine clay, with an iron wire as 
part of its internal construction, and is covered with a white size which 
is again covered with a gold paint. This figure comes from the Swabi- 
Mardan area. On the same Plate, fig. 7, shows the head of a very Semitic 
looking man, the hair of which behind is indicated by a series of dotted 
circles representing possibly a series of curls. This head comesfrom Sahri 
Bahlol and is quite dissimilar from anything else found in the neighbourhood. 

PL. XIV. 3, shows a very attractive figure of a young womah in a 
sari-like drapery, having a most challenging expression, and the head tilted 
at a clever and sophisticated angle. Its provenance is unknown 
except that it comes from the Peshawar or Mardan Districts. , Figs. 2 and 
3 on Plate XV show two heads from Sahri Bahlol: the former is an 
orientalisation of the Hellenistic type and has a braid down the back ; the 
tenon which fixed it to the body can be clearly seen. The other is of a 
purely Indian style, and the cast of countenance could be most easily 
paralleled by sculptures of the Mediaeval Period. There are many other 
varied types from Gandhira, but, as in the case of the ones noticed above, 
it is difficult to assign with any confidence a firm date to any one of 
them ; approximately they ‘may be said to date from the Ist to the 3rd 
Cent. A.D. One does, however, occasionally find small heads of this 
period bearing a striking resemblance to the Gandharan sculptures, such 
being male heads with moustaches, which are of true Gandharan type 
and which we can date as being late 2nd or early 3rd Cent. A.D. quite 
confidently, ; 

A great deal later in date than the terracottas. we have yet been 
discussing are large heads which come almost entirely from Taxila, The 
artists who had been fashioning the stucco relievos handed’ down through 
the Sth and 6th centuries, sought a new medium early in the 7th Cent., 
and we then find terracotta heads of the same type as obtained in the 
stucco. Pl. XV. 1, shows a terracotta head of a simpleton from Taxila 
which was produced at this period. It isa very clever bit of portraiture, 
typical of this particular phase of Gandharan art, 
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From most of the sites in Northern India which produce terracottas 
come plaques and figurines displaying definite Buddhist iconography. We 
have already dealt with the Kuvera figures, and in the same way 
as some of these copy the small Kuvera figures in black schist seated on 
thrones, we get the complimentary figures of Hariti also enthroned. To 
these must be added definite figures, Buddha himself, which are 
as a rule moulded in low relief in the form of small plaques. Such figures 
are, however, by mo means common, and this fact will be a matter for 
consideration when we come to examine the raison d'etre of the various 
forms of figurine. 

I will close this chapter by examining two regional manifestations 


- of terracottas. These are the ones coming from Bedadi, Hazara District, 


and those from Kashmir and Jammu. The village of Bedadi lies between 
Mansehra and Shinkiari. In this neighbourhood there are a number 
of Buddhist remains of the Kushan period. Terracotta figures were 
found at the foot of a wall of what was probably a small monastery, 
they include male and female figurines and heads of horses. Some of 
the male figures and the horses can be equated with those which come 
from Sahri Bahlol, and there appears to be but little doubt that though 
the former are crude, they have so much in common with the latter, 
which incidentally are themselves also crude and primitive, that together 
with their find spot, they can be definitely said to be of Kushan date. 
Any attempt to connect them with the Asokan inscriptions at Mansehra, 
some miles away, is quite unwarrantable. 

Pl. XV. 10, shows a head from Bedadi, this male head displays 
obvious traits of the Buddhist art canon. From this same site come female 
figures of a most curious style. They are dumpy and shapeless, almost 
square sided, and consist of what was to all intents and purposes a plaster 
envelope tinted red, upon which the very sketchy outlines of a garment 
had been moulded. The head, which is equally fragile, shows a face with 
quite well formed features and a squat cylindrical headdress. Within the 
envelope there was a brownish red powder, whether its condition was the 
result of internal disintegration which had reduced the core of the figure 
to powder, or whether the envelope was filled with a powdery substance 
after it was moulded is difficult to say, but I incline, having seen the frag- 
ments of this specimen, to the former solution. 
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The terracottas produced by Kashmir and Jammu are for the purpose 
of easy description divided into those of ‘outstanding merit of late 
Buddhist date, and the rest. The marvellous heads in terracotta, which 
come from ‘Ushkar near Baramulla in Kashmir, and from Pambarvan 
near Akhnur in Jammu, are of the seventh century A.D. 


With the help of Kalhana’s Rajatarangini it has been possible to 


identify the monastery erected by King Lalitaditya-Muktapida, of whom 
Dr. Fabri, in an article in “Asia” says: “At Hushkapura this noble- 
minded king built the splendid shrine of Visnu Muktasvamin, and a large 


vihadra with a stiipa.” The terracotta heads found at this site are most 


attractive, the outstanding examples being the lady with the ringlets and 
the bearded ascetic, both in the museum at Srinagar, and the woman’s head 
‘with the middle parting’ in the Lahore Museum, illustrated in the article 
in “Asia.” The conclusion put forward by Dr. Fabri is that the seventh 
century artists in terracotta from Taxila, carrying with them the heritage 
of the fine achievements in stucco produced there during the preceding 
two centuries, migrated to Kashmir. 

It may be as well to notice here a remark made by Mr. W. W. Tarn 
in a footnote on page 398 of his book “The Greeks in Bactria and India”, 
he says of the stucco heads found at Hadda ; “The stucco heads were cast 
in old Hellenistic moulds and then attached to 4th Cent. A.D. bodies” : 
Nothing in the archaeology of the Middle East goes to support this 
remarkable statement, and though Mr. Tarn deserves the greatest praise 
for the manner in which he has disentangled and arranged the sourceé 
available, to make a clear logical picture of this very difficult period, it 
cannot be said that any of his statements about the archaeology of. the 
period are very happy ones, J 

The site at Pambarvan has produced over a period of years some 


forty or fifty terracotta heads mostly of extraordinary merit, PL XVI. ee 


shows a typical example, many others will be found in the article 
in “Asia”. 


From the site at Ushkar come also certain large hollow moulded — 


figures, which must be of the same period as the heads, though they betray a 
certain stiffness and crudeness of execution. When, however, one comes 
to examine the technical difficulties in casting and firing a large figure, 
about one half to two thirds life size, in terracotta, hollow and in the 
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complete round, it can be appreciated that the body forms might well fall 
short of the heads ; though it may well be that, while approximately of 
the same date, these bodies do not actually belong to the heads we have. 
been discussing, which were possibly part of relievos. The closest 
approach to this hollow style of figure found in Gandhira is a fine torso 
(PL XVI, 5), which was found at Sahri Bahlol, and is now in the archaeo- 
logical store room at Peshawar. It was reassembled from a number of 


. scattered pieces by my wife and myself, and with some difficulty made to 


remain in equilibrium until photographed. It is hollow and roughly two 
thirds life size, and probably dates from the 4th-5th Cent. A.D. though, 
being quite unique, a firm dating is very difficult. Ornaments of the type 
found at Harwan and at Ushkar are found at Sahri Bahlol, though it is 
probable that the latter are a century or so earlier in date, They are 
associated in’ both places however with ornate Bodhisattvas and Buddhas 
with tight curls, all in stucco. 

The rest of the terracottas from Kashmir come mainly from the fields 
that surround the site at Avantipur. Here small plaques showing the 
Buddha in meditation, surrounded with conical umbrellas, are common, 
also ordinary standing Buddha figures, and Hindu divinities all in plaque 
form of the type shown in PI. XV, 8. Harwan produces a few similar 
plaques, and also the famous pavement of terracotta bricks, stamped with 
designs of horse-archers, deer, fighting cocks, crouching ascetics, and people 
in balconies of the same style as those in the ‘sculpture of Kushan times 
at Muttra. The ancient megalithic site of Bur) Hama produced no 
terracottas among the objects excavated there. 

It will be seen from the above how, varied is the style of the vast 
numbers of terracottas which were produced from the middle of the Ist 
Cent. B.C. until the disappearance of Buddhism from Northern India 
sometime in the 8th or Oth Cent. A.D., and how difficult it is to reduce 
this material to any sort of order. 

CONCLUSION 

In the preceeding chapters an attempt has been made to reduce 
to some sort of system and order the, varied puzzling array ot 
terracotta figures, from a number of ancient sites mostly in Northern 
India. It now only remains to sum up some tentative conclusions resulting 
from this survey. | 
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First of all, a few words on what must now be recognised as the far 
from simple matter of chronology. It must be realised. that it has been 
impossible to discover any continuity between the figurines of the pre- 
historic period and those of the early historic period. ‘Would that it were 
otherwise—no one, least of all the author of this memoir, regards such 
continuity as an impossibility, and it is the wish of all who are students 
of this particular branch of archaeology, to be able to produce the links 
which show such continuity-to be a fact. It is unfortunate that, on the one 
hand, there are possibly some who consider that evidence for continuity is 
being contradicted by those who, they think, are disgruntled because they 
have not made the discovery first, and on the other some who consider 
that evidence for continuity is being produced willy-nilly, regardless of 
the limitations of scientific proof, because of wishful thinking anda desire 
to prove that the Vedic period was not devoid of material art and culture, 
As matters stand at present, it does not appear that these attitudes are 
likely to be greatly modified, 

It has, however, been shown quite plainly that the types which 
might be expected to link with the pre-historic have clear technical 
resemblances to datable early historic material. This quite precludes an 
early date being assigned to them, which would place them conveniently 
midway between the two periods, In this particular connection, one final 
word may be said on the subject of archaism. No progress in the study 
of Indian terracottas can be made until it is clearly realised that 
primitiveness and archaism are in themselves completely unrelated to 
chronology, which, as every effort has been made to indicate here, is fixed 
as a result of many converging elements of evidence. As I pointed out 
in “Man” 152, 1937, a modern vase from Tiflis with applied primitive 
figurines is a warning to all those who regard such crude figures as being 
inevitably ancient, At Seleucia there were unearthed a number of bone 
figurines of naked women, A certain number of these are moderately 
naturalistic, of which the best come from Level Ill, but 96 specimens 
are extremely crude and highly conventionalised and by far the 
majority of these come from Leyels | and IL It would be better 
under these circumstances to allow archaism, as such, to make its 
complete and final disappearance as a criterion for chronological 


argument, 
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Unfortunately, with the present extent of our konwledge, it is still 


*\ 


impossible to set in order the matter of the pottery of the early historic . 


period, and be able to present, as a basis of comparison, well authenticated 
pottery typés from regularly recorded stratigraphical levels, which could 


be cross checked with similar types coming from any level of any site in | 


which terracottas are found. Until this is possible it is unlikely that the 
study of early Indian terracottas can be carried much farther. 

: As a word of warning to those who are interested in this particular 
line of study—all terracottas found on ancient sites are not ancient, and 
all terracottas purporting to come from ancient sites are not genuine. 
A most interesting terracotta figure was produced at Sar Dheri; quite 
superficial examination showed it to be of a soldier with buttoned tunic, 
belt, and haversack, a relic, 1 make no doubt, of the days when toys were 
scarce even in Europe, and which was turned out as a plaything for 
European children in India possibly some sixty to eighty years ago. The 
modern nomad whistle in terracotta found at Harappa has been mentioned. 
Mr. Waliullah Khan, who secured an identical specimen for me, has made 
a collection of modern nomad terracottas, including figures of oxen bearing 
small shallow bowls, probably for incense burning, between their 
horns. A terracotta figurine of a woman wearing a sari, dug up on the 
site of an old bungalow at Peshawar, was brought: to the museum where 
I examined it, there is little doubt that it was made at the same time and 
for the same purpose as the Sar Dheri soldier. Muttra has acquired a bad 
name for fraudulent specimens. The only ones to my knowledge that 
appear to be faked are some which one might term “reprints”, being 
‘modern casts taken’ from an original mould. They are of a very finely 
levigated bright pink pottery, and though possibly genuine are certainly 


A point which, though of course largely speculative, can be discussed 
‘with greater profit, as our present lack of knowledge does not hamper us 
to the same degree, is the purpose of these images, The female figures 
may be goddesses, or they may be votaries, or in some cases they may be 
primarily decorative and ornamental. . The earliest female figures, those 
of the Indus Valley sites, do mot asa class exhibit those characteristics 
which proclaim a Mother Goddess. To begin withthey are draped with 
a loin cloth, and for this reason they do not display those sex exaggerations 
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which are associated with such goddess figures; they are not shown 
moreover in those characteristic attitudes, which at that period would 
almost certainly have been present in some of the specimens, had they 
been directly associated with the Babylonian Mother Goddess ; and finally, 
as has been mentioned there isa whole class of female figures from 
Harappa, with hands raised to an object on their heads, which is possibly 
a cult object and not a headdress at all, and even if it be a headdress is 
almost certainly an hieratic one, indicating in either case priestesses or 
votaries rather than a goddess. While it is possible that some of the 
more elaborate figures with wide hips, a wealth of necklaces, and head- 
dresses flanked by cups for incense burning, are goddesses, these are very 
few in number, and the exact status of the bulk of the figures may be held 
to be doubtful. 

The difficulty we encounter with nearly all these figures, is that 
their provenance does not help us much. Both in the pre-historic period, 
in which cemeteties have been discovered, and in the early historic period 
in which they have not, terracotta figurines cannot be associated with 
burial goods, the only exceptions being the images on the lids of jars found 
in the burial cairns of the Nilgiris ; this being so an ‘ushabti’ function it 
almost definitely tuled out. 

In the early historic period the female figurines are of many types, 
Some of them, especially those of primitive style, were certainly goddesses ; 
though whether they were Mother goddesses, virgin goddesses, or just 
goddesses of love is a matter for speculation, or more probably a matter 
for the inclination of the owner, for goddesses as a rule were many sided | 
in their activities, and by a suitable change of invocation could be 
approached from almost any angle. What might bring luck in matriage 
to one, might bring luck in less reputable love passages to another. Some 
might be deposited at temples as an’ “ex voto" either accompanied by a 
petition or else presented as a thank offering for favours received. Some, 
the very small ones, might be carried about as amuletic charms, either to 
promote fertility or insure a good outcome to one’s amorous advances, 
= might be household. deities propitiated during the dangers of child- 


We may safely conclude that all the nude female figures of an 
nographic rather than a secular style, can be classed as goddesses, for 
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the purpose of procuring divine assistance in one of the ways just 
‘\~mentioned. There are, however, certain figures which probably were 
ornaments, in the manner of the Tanagra figures, though they may, in 
most cases, have been associated with some luck-bearing properties. 
: Male figures are by no means as common at any period as female, 
and much the same remarks apply to them as well. In many instances 
they personify the male principle, in some they may be votaries, and in 
others votive. Horns in the prehistoric period, and definite well known 
iconographic attributes in the early historic period, help one to pick out 
rt _ with certainty those figures which can be classed as gods or demi-gods. 
t 3 It is obvious that a great deal of work of all sorts remains to be done. 
'“ During the course of this memoir, the importance of discoveries at 
Seleucia, and the value to be obtained from these discoveries by means 
of comparison with Hellenistic and Parthian material found in India, has 
been given the emphasis that it deserves: only works produced on. the 
lavish scale of Miss van Ingen’s book enable one to do this adequately. 
A linking of all the terracottas of the Hellenistic period from the Eastern 
Mediterranean to Bengal is necessary, but before this can be done it is 
imperative that the terracottas already found at sites such as Dura-Europos 
should be brought into greater prominence, and that this Hellenistic 
Parthian culture should be linked up through Bactria and Afghanistan into 
India and Chinese Turkestan, following the trade routes. 

Certain terracottas from Chinese Turkestan are in the Srinagar 
museum, and though there are no definitely Hellenistic pieces among 
them, there are those displaying Scythic styles and motifs which indicate 

<.°gtrong Hellenistic influence ; monkey figures, are common, as they are in 
“ Northern India ; two figures, however, with hollow cylindrical bodies and 
no legs show definite Syrian or Babylonian influence, which we have seen 
penetrated into Northern India at much the same time, probably the 2nd 
or Ist Cent. B.C. Important, too, are the terracottas found by Sir 
Flinders Petrie in the ‘workmen's quarter at Memphis, now in the. 
Museum of the Department of Egyptology at the University of London 
They have been published by th Egyptian Exploration Fund in 
the volumes Memphis J, palace of Apries ( Memphis II ) and Meydum 
and Memphis III. There are among them a certain number of Indian 
tyPy terracottas of women and seated Kuvera figures, Ip an article 
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in “Iraq” | rejected Flinders Petrie’s 6th-5th Cent.’ B. C. dating for much 
of the material, and adduced arguments for a Ist Cent. A.D. date for the 
Indian figures,’ The whole of this material is almost certainly covered 
by a period not exceeding the limits 150 B.C. to 100 A.D.; but it requires 
more careful examination in the light of the discoveries at Dura and 
Seleucia. It is certain also that there must be much more Hellenistic 
material in the Near and Middle East which requires to be unearthed, 
either from tbe ground or from the obscurity of museums. 

Finally, let us consider what can be done in India to straighten out 
our problems, and the answer to that is more and better excavation. We 
may well ask ourselves what are we looking for and where should we look 
for it? We are looking for two things, firstly, a good sound acceptable: 
frame work, of sequence primarily, and then, if it can be obtained of exact 
chronology for the early historic periods: secondly, we want to find 
material which can be proved conclusively to bridge the hiatus between 
the prehistoric and early historic periods, For the former, excavation 
will be necessary of the Bala Hissars, Charsadda, a site at Muttra, anda 
site at Ramnagar or Kosambi, The great mound at Bala Hissar is the 
result of accumulated debris of successive occupation levels. The 
perpendicular North face shows stratification almost like a diagram ; about 
three quarters way down this section come curious amphora-like jars 
which are peculiar to the Bhi Mound, Taxila. Foucher's idea that the 
whole of. the mass was the Stiipa of the Eye Gift is fantastic ; it is an 
occupation-site, one that has accumulated debris of centuries and which 
holds one of the keys to the problem of Indian terracottas. 

Our second task demands two things, firstly the proper interpretatic.. 
of the upper levels of the. sites having an. abundance. of prehistoric 
material, and secondly the excavation of sites which might have prehistoric 
material at their very lowest. levels, I suggest the large unexcavated 
mound near the police post at Harappa for the former, and the Akbar 
Mound near Gugera and the Shah Yakka Mound near Dipalpur for the 
latter, these being within a thirty mile radius of Harappa. If nothing 
can be found at Harappa which is not either) of Buddhist date or of 





1, The Buddhist origin of the “Sumerian” tionds trom Momphis ; TRAQ, Vol, ‘VI, Part'l, 1990. 
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C “Harappa” date, and if the immensities of the sites ,at the Akbar Mound 
~" and at S Yakka produce nothing of definitely prehistoric date from 
their depths, one can say that the arrival of the Aryans put an end to the 
pre-historic culturé’in the Punjab, and it must have moved East or South. 
. Also we must admit that these same Aryans were themselves devoid of 
any material art culture, as it would show no trace of it in succession to 

that of their predecessors. | 
If, however, excavation at Ramnagar and Kosambi produces nothing 
from theit depths which can be linked to the Indus Valley Cultures, then, 
A unless we are to believe that in India only of all the world urban culture 
BI shifted in such a way that it displays the regular phenomenon of one 
culture one site, we must admit that there is an apparent if not an actual 
| hiatus of at least a thousand years in the manifestations of Indian material 

art. Excavation alone can decide this point. 
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e necessity of investigating sites in the Peshawar valley has bik 





(Full Size) 
daro has recently been a matter of some controversy, and it was, therefore, 
(decided to. start preliminary investigations on the mound. 

{In the peculiar conditions obtaining in the Frontier the Atchaed- 






increasingly felt since the 
discovery of the Indus 


Valley _ Culture. Except 
for. Sir John Marshall's 


: work in certain mounds in 
the neighbourhood tof 


Charsadda in 1902-03 all 
other excavations in the 
Peshawar - valley were 
confined to Buddhist sites, 


such. as  Takhti-i Bahi, 


Sahri-Bahlol, Shabji-ki Dheri 
and Jamalgarhi. The nume- 


_rous mounds in the Peshawar 
District are fast being 
levelled by the cultivators, 


who find in their earth a 
valuable supply of manure 


for their fields.) The mound 
at Sar Dheri, nearly six 


miles from Charsadda, was- 
particularly noteworthy for 
its considerable height. and 
for the find of terracottas of 
different types, some of 


lenistic, The connection 


of the Sar Dheri figurines 
with the archaic type familiar 
from Harappa and Mohenjo- 


a 


‘however, more than 4 or 5 centuries, and the 


-2nd—3rd. Century AD. The 3rd and 4th strata 
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logical Camp, consisting of a party of three or four. ssdpinbaaes wo2king 
in collaboration with Dr, Simone Corbiau of Brussels, who worked! as “Gn 
Honorary Attaché of the Department was accommodated in a ‘sarai’ of the 
local Pathan Chief. Colonel D. H. Gordon was a frequent ior 
at the excavations and was immensely helpful 
to the excavating party. 

The excavations were carried out to a 
depth of 49° from the top, disclosing as many 
as'8 strata as indicated in the rough sketch 
on page 182, 

The total range of occupation was not, 


small size of the dig at the bottom of the 
shaft made it impossible either toreach definite 
conclusions about the age or to carry the 
work deeper. The local conditions prevented 
return to the site for extension of the work. 

The definite data emerging from the 
excavation may be summarised as follows : 

The last two levels of occupation  sepa- 
rated by a layer of open kilns comprising 
nearly 13’ from the top consisted of brick 7 
walls with stone foundations and mud _ brick Fig, 3. 
walls respectively, _dating from roughly (Full Size) 


with the Saka and late "Greek periods, while the last) four tay § 


‘belong to the Greek and Mauryan times. The find of a complete Eg 


of the mother goddess ( Fig. 2, p.183) type at 35’ and a Hellenistic 
figure ( Fig. 3, p. 184) at 37’ 6° suggests that the mother goddess figurine 


"from Sar Dheri was more or less contemporary with the Greek period. 
“It is, however, remarkable that the tree eales. embossed in the lower 





1, “What appears to be-a treo may be a pondant hanging down the 
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| : omament, ft may. shin 
pointed out that the draperyon the upper arms dood nob Indicate it ¢ 
: thea t to be a nude figure whielr 
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( page. of the mother goddess figurine. Is compatable with the well- 
ans Ds. ‘known Harappa | seal no. 
F.649 (M. L.C., Pl. XI 
fig: 12) in which ‘a tree is 
seen issuing out of the 
womb of a female figure. 
| | The find of. distinctive 
wae Tee including the 
48° chalice shaped vase ( Fig. 
= 4), bowls and goblets 
of rather thick texture 
with a polished red 
exterior surface and red 
and black interior indicates 
that the last two strata . 
are dateable to the 3rd-4th 
century B.C. Another 
remarkable variety ~ of 
pottery ( Fig. 5 ) which was 
| plentiful up to the 5th 
stratum is the shallow trough with carinated: rine which must have been: in 
vogue in the 1st-2nd 
century BC. On 
the whole, the trial 
diggings, which 
be wing to their limit- 
“«€ "ed scope and extent 
could not be said to 
be conclusive, have 
amply demonstrated 
the possibility © of 
-the mounds in the | in 
Peshawar Valley and the general lie of the strata in the great ‘dheris’ 's 
now fairly clear. 7 ’ 
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. . ADDENDA 
I 


Nearly a year having elapsed since the bulk of this memoir was 
f written, certain groups of terracottas have come to my notice which 
~ yy cannot well be omitted. These are the figurines found at Rajghat, 
4, Kondapur and Maski. 

In the winter of 1940-41 excavations were carried on at Rajghat on 
the outskirts of Benares, resulting in the discovery of some 2,000 
terracottas. Mr. Agrawala, Curator of the Lucknow Museum has 
published articles on the Gupta material! These Gupta female heads 
and busts are very closely of the same type as similar heads and busts 
of the same period found at Muttra. The head shown in JUPHS 
PL I, fig. 1, is most attractive ; it is agreeable to Western art ideas, but 
this is no reason why one should presume Western art influence. It is 
this confusion of thought that has caused many difficulties. 

Plate II, fig. 8, shows the two-knobbed headdress, so common a 
feature of the terracottas from Seleucia, and which, as Mr. Agrawala 
justly remarks, seems to have had an international vogue in the ancient 
world. The girl swinging on Plate IV is delightful, and an outstanding 

z, ' example of the work in terracotta during the Gupta period. I would 
‘2 —ekovever like to point out, that both in the plaque on this plate, and in 
that on Plate XI of “Mathura Terracottas” by the same author, there are 
not a pair of centaurs, but a female centaur with, in the first instance 
definitely, a man on her back. There should be some legend to support 
the comparative popularity of this design. I am told that earlier types - 

of terracottas were found, but these have not yet been published. 
Most interesting Andhra terracottas of the 1st and 2nd centuries 

AD. have been found at Kondapur, forty one miles North West of 
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Hyderabad City. They are in the Andhra Buddhist tradition of that } 
period and conform fairly closely to the contemporary sculpture of the- ~~ 
Andhra region. 

At Maski in the Raichur district, a most complex and interesting 
series of cultures has been excavated; so little evidence of stratigraphical, 
sequence Is available that it is a difficult matter to fix dates. We have 
visited the site, and also that of Madhavpur near Belgaum, and are now 
prepared to draw some conclusions which we hope to publish soon. 
These, which are based to a large extent on the dating which can be given _ 
to the brown and black pottery, found in the cairn burials of this locality lM. 
and of Southern India, indicate the terracottas as definitely being made g a 
over a period from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D., overlapping on the one hand 
possibly into the 3rd cent. B.C. and on the other into the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Some of these figures wear a high headdress which most closely 
resembles the Greek Kalathos, and has no counterpart in any of the 
sculptures. Comparison may be made between the figures in both upper 
corners of Plate IV. fig, b, of the ‘Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Dept. of H.E.H. The Nizam’s Dominions’ and that shown by Plate 
V IIL, fig. 59, of Miss van Ingen’s Seleucia. 
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Bb II 
NOTES ON A SUNGA TYPE TERRACOTTA 


_ The illustration of the very elaborate and well preserved terracotta 
figurine published in Vol X, 1942 of the Journal of The Indian Society 
of Oriental Art, and the very interesting article by the late Prof. 
Johnston could not fail to arouse the’ curiosity’of anyone who is interested 
in early Indian terracottas.. The figure in its general-form is not wholly 
unique, but there are individual features which so far do not appear 
to be present in any other similar figurine. In fact there is so much 
about this figure which is of importance, as touching the matter of the 
elucidation of the problem of Sunga terracottas in general, that I am 
putting forward these notes in the hope that they may clear up some points, 
and bring matters a stage nearer a true solution.+ . 

The whole question of Sufga terracottas is a very vexed and difficult 
one. Much that has been published as being of a Mauryan or a pre- 
Mauryan date is really of early Suga, and much that is called Sunga is 
of a later period, which, though it has remained neglected and anonymous, 
is in reality one of the greatest importance, contributing a large proportion 
of the known figurines. 

_ There are few if any figurines of proven Mauryan date, those found 
ct Ytaliputra being the only ones with a good claim. The main clues 
to the development of Suiga terracottas come from Taxila and Muttra." 
It can be accepted without any fear of contradiction that the 
terracottas having applied, stamped or incised decoration and crudely 
modelled bodies come before those which are wholly moulded. At 
Muttra, figurines in grey terracotta are found with crude ‘modelled faces 
and good moulded faces, both having the same style of crude body and 





ok sehase: todos. give: Inbuméel Colonel Gonton's Fa AB retin AR A Figure in their 
They were to be published separstely In Vol. XI, JISOA and aro now cmbodied In the memolr on 
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applied ornamented decoration. It cannot be too clearly or strongly 
stressed that few figurines exist of any period which have good modelled 
faces, all the faces with good features, until well into Kushan times, are 
the product of a mould, This casts a definite doubt on the antiquity 
of the crude figures. It has become increasingly more obvious that theys 
were crude because the image-maker could not produce a better figure 
without the aid of a mould. Thete is evidence to support this view ; 
Agrawala’s Mathura Terracottas, Pl. V. fig. 14, (see also Pl. X. 7 of this paper) 
shows how one of the image-imakers affixed a typical Suaga head of the 
late flat mould technique to acrude body, and covered the join by an, . - ~~ 
applied stamped collar of the same. style as we find in the more primitive f 
terracottas. The curious headdress in which long streamers covered 
with rosettes fall on both sides of the face almost to the ground, is 
present in the crude style terracottas and also in very many of those of 
acknowledged Sunga date. This elaborate piled-up headdress appears 
to be typically Suaga, whether accompanied by streamers or not; and 
it is considered that the terracottas with applied decoration cannot 
precede the wholly moulded ones, with which they have so many features 
in common, by any great period of time. In confirmation of this two 
heads; were found at the Bhir Mound, Taxila, unfortunately without 
properly recorded context, having a peculiar form of hemispherical ear- 
ornament and applied decoration, with a crude body and good moulded 
face. A figure from Muttra of the same type with good moulded face, 
) applied ornaments and crude body has similar ear-ornaments, which 
) appear also in another figure from Mohra Moradu, Taxila, of very late | 
Sunga style (PL XI. 5 ), Though the matter has yet to be finally sex*Jed, ~~ a 
the date of the upper five or six feet of the Bhir Mound, Taxila, in ? 
which deposit the bulk of the terracotta figurines have been found, is 
very suspect. It is unlikely that they can contain objects which date, 
unless preserved from an earlier period, and the terracottas do not support 
such an idea, earlier than 200 B.C. : many in fact are much later, ie. down 
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lt can be said with some certainty that figures with applied decora- 
tion, good moulded faces and crude’ modelled bodies date from c, 200 
BC. to c. 120 B.C. and that those from flat moulds are from c, 120 BC. 
to c. 40 BC. at Taxila, where they were superseded by figures of ultra 
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Hellenisti¢ style produced by those arch-copyists and philo-Hellenes, 
the Parthians) At Mathura, Kosambi and other sites this style must 
have persisted longer, as only a few Hellenistic terracottas are found 
outside the Gandhara area; we may be sure therefore that the Sunga 
, technique endured ina modified way well into Kushan times. 

All the foregoing tends to indicate that a style of terracottas which 
has been labelled Sunga flourished from 120 B.C. to at least 40 B.C. and 
in places probably as late as 80 AD. Sunga is not a sufficiently 
comprehensive label to cover the whole period during which these 
terracottas were made. Agrawala in his article in the Journal of the U. P. 
Hist. Soc. July 1936 on “Mathura Terracottas” tacitly disregards the 
period 70 B.C.—70 A.D. during which hundred years terracottas continued 
to be produced in normal quantities. The country down to Muttra was 
certainly in the hands of the Sakas and Parthians and so was all Western 
India including Gujerat. Of the Andhras, Prof. Rapson says: “The 
conquest of East Malwa marks the North Eastern limits to which the 
progress of the Andhra power.can be traced by the evidence of inscriptions 
and coins.” Inthe area Mathura, Abichhatra, Kosambi and Kasi, Sunga 
power was replaced by other dynasties with more localised authority, such 
as the ten kings bearing the name of Mitra who minted their coins at 
Ahichhatra. Any mention of Andhra is wholly unjustified in this region, 
and it is certain that the style and technique associated with the Sufga 
period persisted in this area down to Kushan times. 

To what period then does this figure belong and to what place 
should it be assigned ? It is of Sunga style but shows a very considerable 
degree of sophistication. There is no figure quite like this either from 
Taxila or Muttra. The nearest approach is a Sunga head found at 
Rajghat, now in the museum of the Kala Bhavan at Benares, which has 
much of the fineness of the Oxford example ( inset on p.195 ). In the place 
of the row of symbols on the headdress, there are only five stumps which 
migth be the handles of the axe, ‘vajra, ankusa’, etc. A Taxila specimen 
in the author's collection has what are definite vestiges of the symbols on 
the headdress, but the impression from the mould is so poor that the 
outlines are all blurred. The best proof however of the late period of. 
this figure is the type of the bangle and the starry background. These 
link up with an outstanding terracotta in the Muttra Museum, that of 
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Kamadeva with his bow and arrows, at least that is how this figure 
has been interpreted by Mr. Agrawala and there is no reason: 
why it should not stand. The bracelets of this Kamadeya figure 
are identical with those of the Oxford Yaksi or Goddess and, being of a 
very specialised ornamented type, this identity must be of definite , 
significance ; the same style of star rosette being present all over the 
background. Agrawala dates the Kamadeva as Kushan. 

I shall now attempt a new approach, I do not propose dragging 
down the Oxford figure to a Kushan dating, but a | date of 200 B.C. at the 
latest must definitely be abandoned. This style of flat moulded terracotta 


was not to be made for about another sixty to seventy years at the 


earliest, when we get types like the Basarh winged figure and the earlier 
moulded figures of Mathura and Kosambi. The bulk of Sunga type 
figures must be late rather than early, as the headdress of some of the 
Mathura types, with a square cut directly above the forehead links with 
moulded figures from Sar Dheri which are unlikely to be earlier than 
Ist Cent. A.D., and the large ornate headdress of turban style is found 
in Kushan sculpture, at which period also appear the mother and child 
sculptures which link with. terracottas of Sufga type from Taxila. Let 
us say then that an approximate dating for this figure, and possibly for 
the Kamadeva figure from Muttra as well, will bec. 40 B.C, and that in 
the«tract between Muttra and Eenares or perhaps as far East as Basarh, 
this type persisted in some measure until ousted by the crude heavy 
terracottas of Kushan date which may be found at most sites on 
Charsadda to Rajghat?. 

The Kosambi terracottas inthe India Museum, South Kensington’ 
show an extraordinarily close resemblance to the Muttra terracottas 
both in the Muttra museum and in my own collection. It is quite 
impossible to fix the -Oxford figure down to one particular sai it 
might have come to light anywhere between Taxila and Benares, 

Let us now look at the question of the clothing. Actually il 
Oxford figure is very differently clothed from what one usually finds in- 
either the terracottas or the sculptures in stone during the period 120 B.C. 
—120 A.D., which is all one need consider, the bulk of these figures having: 
the breasts bare. A few of the terracottas from Mathura and 
may possibly have some kind of tunic, though this is ‘sal no means 
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as the indications are very vague. My Taxila specimen has bare breasts. 
and most of these figures appear to have a form of skirt-cloth which. is 
divided and rolled back from the centre, in some cases this starts from 
the waist where there is a waistband to support it, and in. others it is 
tucked into the girdle. I cannot agree, whatever the ancient literary 
sources may say, that the girdle is ever shown under the clothing either 
in the sculptures in stone or in the terracottas. 

Female figures from Didarganj, Rajasan, Barhut, Sarnath, Mathura, 
Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda all show the girdle outside whatever 
rather exiguous clothing they may be wearing, and terracottas from Sar 
Dheri, Taxila, Mathura and Kosambi show. the same, There is one 
terracotta figure which quite definitely has one breast exposed and one 
covered and this is the Angel of Khan Mahi, a figure which, although 
published by me in 1934, is far from widely. known ( Pl. XV. 9). It 
comes from some site in the area between. Charsadda and Mardan in 
the North-West Frontier Province, perhaps from Sar Dheri, and, was 
bought by the Peshawar Museum from a goldsmith in Khan Mahi.. This 
is one of the most outstanding of all early Indian terracottas and should 
have been recognised as such long ago. Its date is probably Ist Cent. 
AD. but it is extremely difficult to place and may date from any time 
between A.D. 20 and A.D. 200; it is unlikely that it can be later than 
this’ “ 

The squatting figures attached to the tassels hanging in front of 
the thighs of the Oxford Goddess are supposed to resemble certain 
figures said to come from Taxila, dated, according to Johnston, by 
Sir John Marshall to 4rd or 4th Cent. B.C. Now I hesitate considerably 
to challenge any statement from such an authority where Taxila is 
concerned, but shaving studied the terracottas of Gandhara, for fifteen 
years, and ,having combed over those inithe Taxila Museum time and 
again, I feel that this is a statement that needs a great deal of qualification. 
It is only figures from the Bhir Mound which can claim such a date, 
and the only figure from this site which answers this description is a 
seated Kuvera (?) figure, Museum No. 115, found at 3 feet 5 inches 
below surface at the Bhir Mound, and therefore, not in any case to be 
dated. earlier than late 3rd Cent, B.C., but in my opinion to be dated to 
late 2nd. Cent. BC, Actually I feel that this figure has little in common 
49 
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with those under’ discussion and little or no bearing on the problem 
of the Oxford Goddess. 

With regard to bandolier amulets, nearly all Bodhisattva figures 
from Gandhara have a bandolier of ‘amulets, and it is to these that Prof. 
Myres alludes when he mentions them as worn by Greco-Indian 
sculptured figures. But these are amulets of normal pouched or pendant 
style, and it is doubtful whether symbols were ever actually worn as 
depicted in the Oxford figure. In that instance they appear to be 
introduced ‘rather clumsily as a collection of auspicious animals, which 
the designer wished to fit in to make up the complement, along with 
the signs on the headdress, of all the beneficent and potent attributes of 
the goddess, 

-. The whole technique of the figure is different from any of the, 
literally, thousands of Indian terracottas I have seen and handled. The 
combination of moulding, carefully and separately stamped ornamentation 
and the lightly incised drawing in of the clothing is, so far as I am aware, 
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unique; and so is the mint condition of the figure, particularly as regards 
the detailion the ornamehts which remains incredibly unabraided even 
in the most exposed portions. The extent to which this figure is fully 
fired with complete reduction throughout its section is no indication 
of date, as‘this degree of completeness wherever found appears to be 
purely fortuitous and void of significance. 

The question of the identity of the Mother Goddess in Gandhara 
was taken up by me in “Antiquity” and in “Iraq™ in which I made 
a prima facie case for Anaitis and Mithra.as being the trne Deities behind 
the very shadowy Hariti and» Kuvera, who otherwise could not have 
assumed .the importance that they did in the Gandhara area. India 
is full of Goddesses which can qualify as Mother Goddesses, and 
Johnston's plea for Maya as the goddess depicted may be well founded, 
though one feels that Vasini® and possibly others-are good candidates. 
The two fishes worn as an amulet can be found among the auspicious 
symbols on the Jain Ayagapata from Muttra in the Lucknow Museum, 
and also by the side of a female figure in terracotta from the same place 
The bird is: probably Garuda, which with the Makara and the fishes 
would ‘constitute the normal equipment of* lucky animal charms* of 
that day. The hind cannot teadily be recognised as such even 
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with a magnifying glass, and is possibly a somewhat doubtful 
identification. | 

The fact remains that at present this figure has only a few superficial 
resemblances to any other now known, and until some figure is found in 
some more definite context with more exactly similar features of dress, 
facial expression, ornaments and technique, little can be determined more 
exactly about its date and provenance. 





1. (Page 180.) ‘The evidence in connection with the dating of Sufga Torraoottas bas been given 
in detail on pp. 151 f. of this paper. . 

9. (Page 192.) Tho Sufiga head from Rajghat, illustrated ( p. 105) by the courtesy of the Bhirat 
Kali Bhavan of Benares, was not found in any known archicological context. It has a headdress which 
is to all intents and purposes identical with that of the Oxford figure, but a face which conforms much 
more closely to the normal Suigs style, Tho alternating dot and circle pattern, which ‘frames the head 
may be compared with the dotted circla pattern surrounding the Kimadeva figure from Muttra.. 

The crude figures with bulging eyes are dated Inter than Eushan. times by Mr. Agrawala, and it 
is quite possible that he is right as regards those found outside the Gandhira area. 
Bes g, (Page 193.) Originally published in Man 70, April, 1984. ~~ 
, 4. (Pogo 1M.) “Tho Mother Goddess of Gandhara", Antiquity, Marob, 1987, and "The Age of 

jer Torracottas"’.- IRAQ, V, pt. 9, 1998. 

6. (Pago 194.) Montioned as the possible favourite goddess of early times in Northern India on 

page 238 of Vol. I., Cambridge History of India. 
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THE WORLD TREE « 


by SKI SWAMI HARIHARANAND SARASVATI 


The Root Principle 
The first verse of the fifteenth chapter of the Gita reads : 
9 . , . , 
orifa te quit aed Az @ Aafag | 

“The Aévattha ( the tree of the World), root above and branches 
below, they say is everlasting. The Vedic thythms are its leaves. He . 
who knows it is a knower of Veda.” 

“Above” ( tirdhva, synonymous with upara ) means higher (uficha ), 
superior ( utkrsta ), That which has nothing above itself to restrict its 
greatness knows no limit. This Supreme Principle ( Para-Brahman ) is the 
root of the World Tree. 

Looking up towards this root, we see that higher than all composed 
of earth is the element Earth, higher than Earth is Water, higher than 
Water Fire, higher than Fire Air, higher than Air Ether, and beyond 
these the ‘Principle of Individual existence’ ( ahamtattva ), then the First 
Principle of existence ( mahat-tattva, “the Great”, i. e. Universal Intellect ), 
then the Unmanifest Principle of existence ( avyakta-tattva ) and, at 
last, beyond even this, beyond all cause and effect, the Ground of all, the 
Self-illumined Brahman: It is in every way supreme—in subtlety and 
pervasiveness, and at the same time in aloofness and in purity. If water 
is more subtle, pervasive, pure, dissociate ( asanga ) than Earth, the next 
causal stage, then the supreme cause, as compared with the First 


Principle of existence and all other effects, has limitless subtlety, pervasi- 
veness, detachment and purity. ; 





* Abridged translation with permission from “Biddbint’ from the original Hindi, and. notes, 
by Siva Saray, 
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Whatever is unconscious, destructible, limited, and therefore by its 
nature sorrowful ( duhkhatmata ) can never be superior to all. The self~ 
illumined Principle, eternal and partless, transcends all because it is the 
very Self! of Joy (ananda-svariipa). | 
’ From the greatest joy possible to man’, through the joy of the 
celestial singers ( gandharvas) and of the gods among them ( devagandhar- 
vas ), through the joy of the self-made gods (karma-devas), the gods who 
were from the beginning ( ajanaja devas ), the king of Heaven ( Indra ), 
the teacher of the gods (Brhaspati) and the Lord of Creation ( Praja- 
pati ) to the Creator Himself ( Brahma ), at every stage joy is enhanced a 
hundred fold. But the All-Powerful Divinity, the very essence of supreme 
joy ( Paramananda-rasatmaka ), reigns gloriously above all these. 
This Supreme Joy is the root of the World Tree. As the Eternal 
Word ( éruti ) says : | 
firefrartea | 
“From Joy, most certainly, are all these beings born; born of joy 
they live, they fare forward in joy and are resolved in it.” 
The Everlastingness of the Tree 
| The tree is called everlasting but as Bhagavan Sankaracarya explains, 
“they say” (prahuh) in Gita XV,1, points to the fact that this everla- 
stingness is only apparent : it really stands for momentariness. Every day 
in deep sleep the Universe dissolves into its source, the causal Principle 
( Karana Brahman ): at the moment of waking a new world arises. The 
tree is called Aévattha, that is a-Svastha, ‘not remaining tomorrow™ 
“it is not worthy to remain even till tomorrow, therefore it is called 


1, Literally the proper form. 

9. Tho greatest joy possible in the human state is considered that of an absolute ruler of the seven 
continents, powerful, wise, righteous, ‘proficient in sacred knowledge’ ( frotriya ), mpd possessing every 
means of ploasure. | 

8. Aévattha, tho tree under which Fire, ‘the Lord of the ritual-oblation-which-is-the-universe’ {Agni 
=Yojfia Prajipati), takes his stand asa horse, is therefore also explained os Afva-sthiina, the horse- 
stall ( 1 eo). |. ve , Ae 

According to other exponents of symbolic ot (Nirukta ) it is the horses of the Bun who, 
during the long night of the journey upon the way of the Ancestors ( pitryipa }, rest, in the under world 
( yama-loks ) benosth a Pippals tree, therefore called Aévattha, But this explanation can evidently 
not be applied to the World Troe, 
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Aévattha” @ satsft eargmé: react: | Though it survive for thousands of 
years, this world may not, of its own merit, endure another day: Like a 
bubble delicately perfect it has in itself no hope of lasting. 

The snake imagined in a rope, however long the illusion may last. 
does not in itself deserve to remain an instant: it disappears as soon a 
light shows the real nature of the rope. So the World Tree disappears 
when ignorance is done away by perception of Reality ( tattva jfiana ), 
From this point of view, the world is described as everlasting so that every 
effort may be made to attain knowledge. 
The Changeless Root 

Though all agree this world is full of misery, some dispute that it 
is false. They argue that asa golden ring is nothing but gold, so a world 
born of Truth must be true ; but this is contradicted by experience and 
by Revelation, Though the ring be of gold, as ring it is illusory ; clay 
also is true, indestructible; but the pitcher made from it is destructible, 
illusory. ; 

“The object shaped exists only by speech, is but a name ; itis the 
clay that is real,” 7 

When, moreover, one sees greater and greater particularisation in 
the succession of effects and less and less in the hierarchy of causes, one 
is obliged to accept that qualified manifestation arose from the Unqualified. 
The whole universe came forth from the Brahman and is the Brahman ; 
but this does not mean it is the Brahman without restriction, only that 
it is nothing other than the Brahman. : 

Even so, the question may Temain: when the untrue, unconscious 
Tree, the transient world of grief, arises in the self-illumined joy of. 
Consciousness, does this not imply some kind of evolution, some 
transformation in that Absolute ;. for, without some alteration in its 


root, how can the tree grow? The answer is given in a beautiful verse 
of the Bhagavata Purana : 


frequa caqrrreargracaa qa |i 
“Because it rests in Thee, the Ever-present, who art beyond wish 
or quality or change, the universe seems to have from Thee its birth, 
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existence, consummation. So it is that Thou art both the cause of 
manifestation and its causeless Principle.” ; 

This “Beyond” does not evolve ( parinama )' like a worldly cause, 
but, since itis the ground of that apparent transformation ( vivartta )’ 
which is the world, it is called the Root. Just as through ignorance, a 
rope is miade the basis of an imagined snake, so through the beginningless 
ineffable Root-Ignorance which is Nature (Prakrti) the Pure Self, the 
Supreme Principle (Suddha Paramatma-tattva ), is made the cause of the 
Universe. 


Leaves, Buds and Branches 


That the Vedic rhythms are the leaves means that the world bears 
flowers and fruit through the Revelation: without them it lacks true 
harmony and beauty. As a tree is protected by its leaves, so is the world 
by the original and the later Revelation ( Sruti-smrti ), through which 
eternal law is known. “The whole universe rests upon divine law” 
aa fpaea sere: sfaet | 
The fifteenth chapter of the Gita continues its descriptions of the 


sarah ggarerea wren gorge Reames: | 
aaa qoragdaant sargedta AyASTe I 


“Above and below spread forth its branches, fostered by the [ three } 
tendencies [ of Nature ], having for its buds the domains of sense. The 
roots, binding by deeds, extend below throughout the world of man.” 

_ The branches take their strength from the ascending, expanding 
and descending tendencies ( sattva, rajas, tamas ) through which all beings 
reach their full development. And just as buds put forth from the 
branches of a tree, so bodies, which are the result of deeds develop 
spheres of perception ( tanmatras ), sound, touch, sight, taste and smell. 
Although the ultimate root or immanent cause of this world is the 
Brahman, the Principle itself, the World Tree has secondary roots, the 


Tree 


1, Like milk into curd; the process of manifestation from the cosmological ( Sikhys ) point of 


view. 
9, Like rope into snake; the process of manifestation from the metaphysical ( Vedinta ) point of 
view, , 
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passions, which bind by the results of action. To obtain pleasure or the 
means to it, some perform rituals like Agnihotra, the oblation to the 
household fire, as ordained by scripture, while others steal wealth or 
wives against the ordinance. Or men act unlawfully to escape from pain. 
Pleasure and pain, moreover, themselves result from conformity witl 
the law or divergence from it; and from this again new passions arise. 
This endless cycle stabilises the world so that no tempest can shake it. 

Although the passions exist even in the heaven of the gods, they 
are binding only in the world of man, for it is only there that deeds 
bear fruit, 

Another description of the Tree 
cErrise fratqeraqca: Gales: Teen | Gacaretsedt wart qaresat 
Bevisentre: | cas cares ae: safeet Ghani gues) 

“This first of trees has one ground, two fruits, three roots, four 
saps, five kinds, six phases, seven barks, eight branches, nine hollows, ten 
domes of foliage, two birds, Thou art its very being, its progenitor: 
thou art its tabernacle and its grace.” ( Bhagavata Purana ) 

The one Root Nature (Mala Prakrti), the original equilibrium 
of the ascending, expanding and descending tendencies, is the ground on 
which the tree grows. | pH 

Pleasure and pain are its two kinds of fruit, and the fruits them- 
selves are numberless. 

The three fundamental tendencies, [ once unbalanced, ] are its 
roots: the World Tree stands on the strength of [lumination ( prakaéa, 
which is ascending, sattvika ), Agitation ( halacala, expansive, rajasika ) 
-and obstruction ( avasthambha, descending, tamasika ), These three roots 
are sometimes called pleasure, pain, delusion ( sukha, duhkha, moha ). 

The four aims of human life ( purusartha ), righteousness 
( dharma ), riches ( artha ), pleasure ( kima ) and liberation ( moksa ) are 
the saps of the Tree, 

Its five varieties are the five kinds of perception ( jfidna ) for the 
world is experienced in the modes of speech, touch, shape, taste and 
smell: five worlds, in effect, are perceived through the five senses. : 

To arise, last, grow, mature, decay and be destroyed are the six phases 
of the tree. neh 
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“yy. Tes barks are the seven constituents of the body (dhatu ): [ lymph, 

P blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, sperm }. . ' 
The five elements ( mahabhiita ) with mind, intellect and the Ego 

( ahamkara ) are the eight branches of the tree. } 
P The nine doors of the body are its hollows, the vital energies 
( prana )' its domes of foliage. 
The Two Birds 
In the tree, whether considered as the world or as an individual, 
dwell two birds, the supreme and individual selves. Because he is to. be 
sought through the manifestation, the Supreme Self is said to live in the 
World Tree. 


at gaat aus ser aarti se Tere | qatcan frerd eareqawa- 


eatshrareaitf i 
(RV. L 164.20; Mund. Up. 3. 1. 1) 
“Two beautiful birds mated good companions cherish the same tree, 
One enjoys the fig, the other merely looks without eating.” The Bhagavata 
Purana ( XI, 11, 6-7 ) tells us more about them : 
quotd at agut cert ages eaetst & gal ceca: erate frerere- 
nat Peat aaa qa aed aa Te fart fave! a g facvera: | 
aefran ga og freaest Pravet a: a g Prema 
“These two birds, alike, each others own, as they desire have made 
their nest in the tree. One eats the fig, the other waxes strong without 
food. The knower who does not eat knows Himself and all that is; not 
so the eater of the fig. He who makes himself one with ignorance is ever 
bound, he who is one with knowledge ever free.” 
: God and creature are alike, for both are. of the self-same substance 
of Consciousness ( cit-riipa ), and since they are always in agreement they 


errr Reeds a Reet Frat eareratfeact | 


RAH Rear: GA AFH TM | 1g 


eT 


1. Those energies govetn breathing (Pia), exerotion ( Apia ), diffusion ( Vyfina ), digestion 
( Semin j, soughing ( Uaaha ), eructation ( Nags), blinking (Kykala ), yawning ( Devadatts ) and 


( Dbananjays ). 
51 
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“The sage, the knower, like a man awakened from dream, stands 
aloof from the body even while he dwells in it. But the wrong-headed 
( kumati ), like a man dreaming, even though he also does not really 
live in the [ unconscious ] body, yet believes he does. There can be no 


qualities apart from the senses and their objects, therefore it is really only 


qualities in the shape of objects which are grasped by qualities in the 
shape of senses ; but the ignorant attributes them to himself while the 
sage is free of this conceit. The liberated man, though he stand in the 
midst of Nature, remains unsoiled ( nirlepa ) like light or space, 
Other Descriptions 
The Katha Upanisad says : 
Hea ASAT AH acu: eA: | 
aaa YH OF aM aSaraySze | 
“This fig tree roots above and branches below is from ever lasting 
to ever lasting. Pure light" verily it is called.” (231 ) . 
The glorified Sankaracarya, commenting on this ‘hermetic formula” 
tells that it is from the knowledge of the cotton (the result, the 
particular qe-cafe ) that one may reach knowledge of the root ( the cause, 
the general q@-afe ) and so it is that the World Tree extending from 
the Unmanifest to the inanimate has roots above and branches growing 
down. 


[ In the Puranas we find : ] 
a oer FS Taqeforrs: wera: qarcaTah: | 
qate aret f& gael arefer aenat fenatse afer 1 
aaa Sa meee aT oT CECOTATEM: | 
dar 4 o¢ agegfisdntamea’ daa ae Pan | 
“( The Tree ) has two seeds, a hundred roots, a threefold trunk, five 
barks giving forth five saps, eleven branches, two nesting birds, three barks, 
two fruits that reach to the Sun. Vultures and villagers eat one of these 
fruits, the other is eaten by hermits and swans. He who knows from 





1, Semen ( qq) here moans pure light. In his commentary Safikaricirya tells : 


The root of this world is semen ( qm), the White ( qa), the puro ( the luminous ( witferw7 
1. ¢, the self-brilliance of the Conscious ( Seay ). ; wes sh ‘ 


\ 


= 
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those worthy of teverence that One of many forms which is of the very 
cs stuff of Illusion; he knows true knowledge.” 

Here, the two seeds are virtue and vice ( papa-punya ) and number- 
less desires are the roots. .The fundamental tendencies of Nature are the 
threefold trunk, the five elements are the forks. The flowing saps are 
the five domains of the senses; the five senses of perception and the 
five of action with the mind are the eleven branches. The two birds 
have made on this tree a nest which is the heart. 

The coats of bark are [ the three humours of the body ], wind, bile 
and phlegm ; the two fruits, as before, are pleasure and pain. 

The tree spreads upward to the sphere of the sun. Only these are 
freed who pass beyond it. 

The vulture ( the man of greed ) and the villager (man of the world) 
eat the fruit grief ; the hermit ( the man of renunciation ) and the swan 
( the man of knoweldge ) eat the fruit of joy. 

In the Mahabharata we find ( Asvamedha Parva 47 ) : 

eneiter aa Sarat mave: Gara: | Gag seat Sa wer acl facam i 

“This Original, everlasting Tree is the livelihood of all that live. In 
that Primordial forest the Creator ever wanders.” 

In other texts : 


| ateerranaraa 
“The root from which it springs is the Unmanifest by whose grace 
it endures. Its trunk is Intellect.” 
| 
“The senses are the hollows inside it.” 
»  mergafaererra fara’: caraterat | gata GIS Gagansngs |i 
“The primal elements are its branches, its wealth of leaves the 
pastures of the senses ; virtue and vice, fair flowers develop into fruits of 
pleasure and pain.” 
And Sri Tulsi Das has sung : 
TeX TS SUG Fa ATT, ST He TENCE Few | 
: alt we WAG HS HST, Fa SC UI TEs Ais We | 
“CQ merciful, the fig tree is thy magic, the fruit of it is the whole 





1. Illusion ( mfyé) means cither {ignorance { avidyd) or knowledge ( vidya); ft should here be 
understood as ‘vidya’. 
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universe. And he who devours this fruit is fearful Time. Yet Time ; 
himself lives in fearfulness of Thee”. 
The Limitlessness of the Tree 

No one can find the beginning, end or middle of the Tree. For 
thousands of years the Creator Brahma went searching for its root byt 
had to come back unsuccessful. The four Vipascits' spoken of in 
the ‘Yoga Vasistha’ who were possessed of supernatural speed and 
power, tried for thousands of ages, even for aeons to find its limits, but 
in the end had also to give up hope. Vasgistha explains that one-fifth 
of every atom is the sense principle ( tanmatra) of touch; this is the 
support of air, in which the life-breath dwells. Within the life-breath 
is Mind and in Mind the universe. In the universe again, are numberless 
minds; in each mind a Universe. _How can anyone find the beginning or 
end of a universe that is Mind ? 

The five stages of earth, seed, sprout, tree and fruit correspond 
with the five phases of pure Principle ( Suddha Brahman ), Causal 
Principle ( Karana Brahman ), the Embryo of Splendour ( Hiranyagarbha, 
the aggregate of all supersensible states ), the Glorious ( Virat, the 
aggregate of sensible forms, the Body of the Universe ¥, and the Dark 
Lord, Krsna, the Fruit, [Divinity made manifest within the universe]. Just 
as the essential of earth, seed, sprout and tree is condensed in the fruit, 
so all is in Sri Krsna; and just as a fruit potentially contains 





1. Vipadeit, a devotee of Firo, when bis kingdom was in danger entered the flames, then 
reappeared with four independent bodies. Having recovered the kingdom, the four Vipaécits set out, 
North, South, East, and West, to find where the world ends. . 

2. The manifestation taken as » wholo ( samagti )is the Macrooosm or God ( Iévara ), 

His physical body ( the universe ) is called Virit, the Glorious, 

His supersensible body ( the aggrogato of all supersénsthte states) is Hirapyagarbha, the “Embryo 
of BSplendour”’, > 

His Consciousness ( universal consciousness is Iévara (the Ruler) 6r ¥, 
to the Universal Man). ; , i sir 


Pay musroooem ( vyapti ), the individual being ( jlva ); these cortesporid, respectively, with : 
Viéva ( the dwelting),\the physical vesture (annamayn-koga ) ; 
Taijasa ( subtle, radiance ), the supersensible body composed of the Vital, montal and gnostic vestures 
( priga-mano-vijiiina-mays koga ); 
nk” and Prajii(awaroness ), the individual consciousness, the vesture of pure joy ( dnanda-maya 
_., 1m tho individual being, the physical corresponds the waking supersensible 
voiture with Area, usqualied amarences ah wane wad ane 
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- innumerable seeds, germs and trees, so in Sri Krsna there exists the 
.. potentiality of numberless causal Principles and so forth. 
eng aimeq¢aactia any da Reareescaaraterar | 
af ghanfaafrarcerrgacat ararercataced & 8 St 
' “What am I.—a body seven spans long’, enveloped in the Macrocos- 
mic Egg by abysmal Darkness’, by Cosmic Intellect, by Individuality, by 
Ether and the moving spheres, by Fire, Water and Earth—before your 
greatness, in the pores of whose skin innumerable Universes whirl like 
atoms ?” ° | 
And like an old broken tree which, in the dark, gives rise to the 

doubt : Is it a tree or a man ?: This world gives rise to false imaginations. 
Some see in it a conglomeration, others a becoming or an evolution, some 
a reality and others an illusion, till nothing is agreed upon except that 
somehow it exists. Its arising, continuance and disappearance cannot be 
explained in words. , 
The Gita says ( II, 45): 


“Veda has for its subject the three tendencies of Nature on which 
the world is based”. This does not mean that by knowing the world 
one knows the Veda; even if it were possible to know the world 
completely. But, even in a thousand lives, one could never attain 
- complete particular knowledge of every plant in a single country, still 
less of every grain of sand or every snowflake, or of all ‘the stars in the 
sky, to say nothing of the endless marvels of the supersensible universe. 

dies aaeata Ta: 

Through all Knowledge ( all Vedas ) it is I who am to be known.” 





Tho Cosmic Being as Brahmi; pervades the physical universe, os Vise. tho. supersensible world. 

When the Coamic Being, as Giva sleeps, the universe is re-atsorbed into non+manifestation. 
Jeno et feo amt wat. 

“Awake it is Brahmi, dreaming Vispu, in deep sleep the Arch-God ( Siva ).” 

1. The length of any human body is three and a half of its own ca 
of the elbow to the tip of the middle finger ), ot seven of its own spans ( tho maximum reach from tho 
point of the thamb to the tip of the little finger ). + 

2. ‘and darkness { was ] upon the-face-of [ the } abyss”. ( Genesis 1,1. 2) 
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“By knowing the One, all is known”. 


To know Knowledge ( Veda ue is to become one with the Brahman, 
the Principle of all. 


The Ground of the Tree = | | | | ‘ 

Just as a dream or a mirage, though clear ait aerGdi ists wee 

resist deep scrutiny- but, when its basis in reality is seen, in itself, 

disappears; so when the Supreme Principle, the support of all, is under- 
stood, the World Tree vanishes. 

af ara a arg foe) a ae ea tefl’ 

| ( Tulsi Das ) 

“By knowing whom the universe, vanishes, like the illusion of 
dream on waking,” 

For though the world, like dream or fancy, has’ in itself no real 
status (sthiti) and is nowhere truly established:( pratistha ), yet it 
is wrong to say, [as demonic (Asura) natures do (Gita XVI, 8)] 
waemafaga: it is devoid of all real basis, for the  Pribtiple is the support 
( adhisthana ) of all. ! 

Although knowledge of the world can never in itself be knowledge 


of the Absolute yet, as an effect is a means of knowing a cause, the World 
Tree can be the means of knowing its Root, the Supreme Self. 


waa ater Be aniqentass 1 af dia gga aitqenfass | awat 
ata Yea Greats | 
“Through the burgeoning of Earth, trace out,.O peaceful heart! its 


root the Water; Through the burgeoning of Water its root the Fire: 
through Fire its root Reality.” 


“He who knows the World Tree to its root, gtasps the s¢écret of all 
knowledge. He is freed [ from bondage to manifestation ‘ 


ae Gy" aeahtaiiaed’ | oe 
(Gita XV, 4) 





* 4d. Saumya means one whose mind is at peace, in whom ascending ( sAttvike ) tendency 
predominant, It is thun applied ton Bethmapa,. ™ : ? " 


a? 
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“Then that resort must be diligently pursued whence those who 
. have entered it return no more.” 


The Felling of the Tree 
Then, the tree must be uprooted, 
aafeen a fren @ gaa Tome | 
aagarcecha srea aenraTaae TH Il 
“Cutting and rending it with the sublime sword of Knowledge, then 
attaining delectation in the Self whence there is no return.” 

For the word  Vrksa, tree, is from the root 44 to be cut. | qyewa 
tfa ge: “It is cut, therefore it is { called ] a tree”. And again: qa ‘Sq 
“What is cut is a tree.” 

The World Tree is to be “hewn down with the trenchant weapon 
of non-attachment” @ayF Tam gea feseat . 

As was already explained the Pure Principle is not in Itself the root 
of this world: it is only through ignorance and illusion that’ It seems 
to be. In other words, the root of the world is the Principle qualified by 


Nature, so to uproot the World Tree, really means to root out ignorance. 
ag’ eared went Peraresret fara ite: | 
fargaes Mae: SHIT ATCA STATA Mh 
“He who thus with! the cold steel of true knowledge sharpened by 
veneration for the teacher and by love of God, firmly and heedfully hews 
down the resort of life’ having attained the Self casts away. his weapon.” 


t 


t. ‘The resort of lile is the subtle body (lihga éarira) throogh which the individuality is 
sustained in its transmigration through many forms. Te is composed of seventeen clements : 


five vital energies ( prinas ) : 4 ; 
( others say : five sense-principles, tammiitras ),| forming the vital veature 
five censea of patéeption | jifina indriyaa ) . 
and five of action ( ( karma indsiyne ) er: 

mind ( manasa ) forming the mental vesture ( manomaya koga) 


intellect ( baddbi whioh includes Ahamikiira, I-ness) forming the gnoatio veature | vijiinamays ooga }. 
Of the other two vestures of the soul, one, the physical body ( annamaya koga ) sustained by food 
does not transmigrate ; and the other, the inmost yeature of pure joy ( inandamaye koga.) ia unchanging 
and indestractiblo, and romains whon tho subtle body, in its turn, is destroyed. 


THE ORIENTATION OF INDIAN TEMPLES . 


Bir 


by St. KRAMRISCH 


Hamlets, villages, market towns, citadels, cities, capitals and suburbs, 
all these walled habitations,’ as the Prasada itself, are laid out.on the 
Vastupurusamandala, and the temples of the village or city. have their 
place assigned on it, In. practise, equal in Saiva and ‘Vaisnava texts, 
the main position of a Siva temple is in the North-East, in, Igana,’ and that 
of a Visnu temple in the West, in Varuna ; the Centre is the place for the 
temple of Brahma, or of Visnu or of any other form of God as the main 
divinity of the temple. Buddha and Jina temples, which belong to the 
heretics, are assigned generally to the South-West. On all other points 
there is as much agreement as diversity in the different Sistras, 9 
that the ‘Kamikagama’, ch, XXVI 6 lays down — that in this, 
‘Kamikagama’, the situation of a temple of Ganeéais in the West, or 
South-West or between the North-West and the North or” elsewhere.’ 
In the chart’ on p. 209, several texts are put together which are 
more or less explicit on the positions of ‘the temples: Where the 
temple of a divinity is set up depends upon the branch and phase 
of the tradition followed at the time and place of building. The 
worship of the Mothers, for example, whose temples and images 
the ‘Kamikagama’ gives as stationed in the North-East or the North 





. i. eich scl lpeasiih ds ent habitations ( ptikiitintarasthiviss ) in the ‘L.P." Int. 
gh, XXV, 19-16; Grima, Khotaka, village, hamlet; Kharvata, market town ; Durga, citadel ; Nagata, 
town, city; Bajedhinf, capital: Pattans, town; oto cto, and Gakhinagars, suburb. In most of the 
other toxts, ei yared men over cigetr pierre atinsane: Merde aire 

2, of. the Viistupurugamandals given in the ‘Téinagivegurudevapaddhati’ ( TIL ch. era oe 
trans, in JISOA, vol. DX. p. 182 £.) and the positions of its divinitios, 


8. of. ib XXVI. 7, where the position of a temple of Durgi ts giv ts mliatta shadow oe 
North-West or Hast or between the South and Bouth-West, 
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(XXVI 8), and: other texts in the South. is said in this text (ib, 18) 
to have been performed but recently by the Brahmanas. Apart from 
the unalterable positions of the Siva principle in the North-East, 
Strya in the East, the Visnu principle in the West and the Brahma 
principle in the Centre, the temples of the many forms ef 
God are frequently assigned more than one place even in each single 
text. 

The latitude in assigning positions to the temples contrasts with the 
definite rules for their orientation: the margin of their application 
however, is equally broad. Given any position it is of primary im- 
portance where the temple faces. In the orientation of the temples: 
three principles combine (1) the orientation proper, for the temple should 
face the East, the rising sun ; (2) the temples should face the Centre—of 
the settlement, the village or town, etc. ; (3) God in his peaceful’ ( santa yr 
image should be located in and turned towards, the habitations of men; 
God in his wrathful ( ugra ) image should be situated outside and face. 
away from the habitations of men. The ‘ugra’ aspect of the image is 
linked up with the quality ‘tamas’, which implies destruction . 

The cosmic orientation, with reference to the Sun : the metaphysical 
orientation, with reference to the Centre of the Vastupurusamandala and 
of every settlement of men ; and the orientation with regard to man, the 
living being ( jiva ), his welfare and peace are the considerations which 
determine where a temple faces, 

The first consideration is primeval and remains the basis of orienta- 
tion. Most of the preserved temples face the East, others the West. 
It is therefore said that it is best if a temple has its door to the Fast 
and that it is good if its door is to the West. While however it is admissible 
that a temple faces South it is not desirable that it should face North," 
This is observed also when the second consideration prevails, for it 
is said that the temples in the Fast, should face West, and those in the 
West should face East, and the others clockwise ( pradaksina ) so that 
those in the North face South but those in the South should not face 
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1, "Vaikhinasigama’ ch, IL.—The oramation ground is to the north of the eitiedhiets: and the 
Cindiilas live there. The contagion of the dead body, its impurity, must not enter the temple, . 
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North ( ‘Samarafganastitradhara’, X. 112 ). Not only the temples in the 
town should face its centre but also those outside the town. If for some 
reason, such as the terrain, etc, the temple and with it the image in the 
Garbhagrha have to face away from ‘the town this is remedied by painting 
eon the wall of the temple a likeness, identical in all iconographic matters 
to the image in the Garbhagrha. The painted proxy on one of the walls 
of the temple then faces the town, for in paintings, the gods may face in 
any direction ( ib., X. 125; 128). 

The temples and images that are turned away from the village or 
town are those which are not auspicious, says the same text (ib. 124). The 
terrific forms of Visnu, should be placed outside the village or in the forest 
( ‘Kamikagama’, XXVL. 25 ) and temples of Narasimha should face away 
from the village ( ‘Manasara’, IX, 270 ) whereas all other images and temples 
of Visnu should face the village or town (ib. 268). While images of 
Rudra are not to be placed within the settlements of men ( ‘Kamikagama’, 
1c, 30), the image of Siva in the North-East should also be outside and 
face away from the town (‘Isanasivagurudevapaddhati’, Pt. IIL ch. XXV. 68 ). 
The latter applies also to temples of Siva in the intermediate 
directions.« Only those situated in the East or West should face the 
village, town, etc. ( ‘Manasara’, IX. 271-75). The latter two situations are 
not particularly those of Siva temples; should these be built there, 
they conform with the rule valid for the other temples; like the gods of 
the Vastupurusa-mandala they all face the Brahmasthana, the Centre. 
In its principle however, which is Tamas, destruction, the Siva temple has 
its proper position in forests and on mountains (‘Samaranganasiitradhara’, 
%. 122). Even though a Siva temple may be placed not only in the outer, 
but also in the inner border of the Vastumandala, it should face away 
from the settlement of men. 

The triple orientation, towards the Sun, towards the Centre 
and towards man, provides for diverse contingencies, so that in a late 
text, the ‘Manasara’ (Lc, 276), it is said that the main door of the 
temple of all images—except those of Visnu, which always (but not in his 
terrible aspects) face the town, and those of Siva which, asa rule, face 
away from it—may be in any direction. In truth, wherever the temple faces, 
to a Tantrik the East lies between him and the image 3 
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